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I. 

HISTORY  OF  A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SAINT. 

rnilERE  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed  more 
A  difficult  for  Rrotestants  to  understand  than  the  veneration 
it  advises  to  be  paid  to  saints  and  histories  they  admit  to  he  of 
doubtful  orip^in.  How  it  is  possible  to  offer  up  a  heartfelt 
prayer  to  a  saint,  for  assistance,  whose  very  existence  is  not  in 
their  creed,  as  an  article  of  faith,  is  to  us  exceedingly  puzzlinp^ ; 
and  yet  their  worship  seems  to  be  full  of  instanees  of  the  kind. 
Another  portion,  equally  difficult  to  understand,  is  that  they 
should  recommend  prayers  to  be  offered  up  at  jiarticular  shrines, 
made  holy  as  having  been  the  scene  of  events  or  episodes  in  their 
ecclesiastical  history,  which  they  do  not  insist  on  being  believed 
as  articles  of  faith,  or,  in  other  words,  whose  truth  it  will  iu»t 
be  a  sin  to  doubt.  Take,  for  example,  the  apparition,  a  few 
vears  since,  of  the  Virgin  of  Salette,  attired,  bve-the-bye,  in  a 
dress  strongly  resembling  one  of  the  stage  priestesses  in  Rellini’s 
o|X'ra  of  Norma.’’  The  faithful  are  especially  advised  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  this  miracle.  For  its  commemoration  a  church  is  being 
built,  and  a  confraternity  has  been  established  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  permitted  to  deny  the  whole  incident,  and  still  be  a 
good  Catholic.  To  our  Protestant  view  of  the  ease,  the  miracle 
either  did  or  did  not  exist.  If  it  existed,  even  with  sufficient  proof 
to  admit  of  a  shrine  being  erected  on  the  spot,  that  their  prayers 
may  ascend  to  the  throne  of  grace  from  it,  certainly  it  ought  to 
be  insisted  on  as  a  fact,  and  not,  at  so  short  a  distance  of  time,  at 
any  rate,  as  apocryphal. 

It  would  bo  curious  to  ascertain  when  this  amount  of  liberality 
entered  into  the  Catholic  faith  ;  certainly  it  did  not  exist  when  it 
was  in  the  height  of  its  power  in  the  ^liddle  Ages.  Men  and 
women  have  then  frequently  been  brought  to  the  stake  for 
denying  or  doubting  statements  which  they  may  disbelieve  in 
the  present  day  with  comparative  impunity.  That  any  amount  of 
genuine  liberality  has  entered  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Church,  rtiiv  one  intiiniitoly  iicc[uuinto(l  with  its  ^^orkings  would 
not,  for  a  moment,  imagine.  It  appears  rather  to  us  to  be  derived 
from  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  traditions  of  their  saints  and 
martyrs  are  too  absurd  Vor  even  the  willing  blindness  of  their 
worship  to  allow. 

Again,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  liberality  of 
opinion  in  the  Roman  Catholic  C  hurch  is  the  greater  or  less  in 
pro|X)rti()ii  to  the  distance  from  England,  or  any  other  Protest¬ 
ant  country.  Here  we  have,  occasionally,  a  certain  appearance 
of  liberality ;  in  Rome  there  is  none.  Go  further,  again,  into 
districts  where  the  pure  light  of  the  Gospel  has  not  reached,  and 
we  shall  find  the  despotism  of  the  priesthood,  in  obliging  their 
laity  to  believe  in  impossibilities,  quite  as  great  in  theory,  if 
wanting  in  physical  power  to  enforce  it,  as  in  the  darkest  days  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

We  know  we  shall  bo  told  by  Catholics  and  their  admirers, 
that  this  is  not  true,  that  it  is  simply  a  Protestant  calumny  to 
bring  Catliolicity  into  disrespect ;  we  not  only  deny  the  accusa¬ 
tion,  but,  in  our  defence,  beg  leave  to  ofter  to  the  reader  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  a  Catholic  saint.  Not  of  one  who  has  dropped 
to  leeward  out  of  the  calendar,  and  whose  story  is  simply  tradi¬ 
tional,  but  of  one  held  in  high  estimation  in  the  present  day, 
and  who  is  the  guardian  saint  of  one  of  the  richest  Sicilian 
churches,  whose  story  has  not  been  transmitted  to  us  by  oral  tra¬ 
dition.  but  claims  a  written  history  down  to  the  days  of  printing, 
and  was  then  disseminated  tenfold  among  the  faithful ; — we  allude 
to  Saint  Agatha  of  Catania,  but  shall  not  quote  from  any  obscure 
traditions  respecting  her,  not  admitted  by  the  Church,  but  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  her  published  history^  now’  before  us.  It  was 
j^rinted  about  thirty  years  since  in  Catania,  registered  and  ad¬ 
mitted,  not  only  by  tlie  police  authorities,  but  under  the  seal  of 
the  Church  ns  w’oll ;  and,  that  the  faithful  might  not  be  imposed 
uiwn,  a  note  is  added  by  the  clerical  licensers,  that  all  other 
copies  not  furnished  with  their  permission  are  counterfeit,  and 
may  ho  considered  doubtful ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  purchased  a 
few  years  since  by  a  Protestant  lady,  under  the  very  porch  of 
the  cathedral. 


■rjTii’!- 


After  a  short  description  of  the  Roman  rule  in  Sicily,  the  book 
informs  us  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  there 
livc<l  in  C’atania  a  beautiful  girl,  of  the  name  of  Agatha.  She  > 
was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  a  member  of  the  noble  family  f 
of  Collona.  Agatha  (we  translate  the  book)  w’as  beautiful  as  a 
little  angel,  fairer  than  the  lily  of  the  field,  and  laughing  and 
frolicsome  as  innocence  itself.  She  appeared  as  if  God  had 
created  her  with  the  intention  of  showing  the  world  how  perfect 
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was  his  power  of  oroatioii.  Hut  not  only  was  she  beautiful, — 
the  qualifications  of  her  heart  and  mind  were  equally  to  be  ad¬ 
mired.  The  grace  of  her  manner  equalled  the  perfection  of  her 
lineaments.  The  beautiful  colour  of  her  lips  surpassed  that  of 
the  ruby,  while  tlio  glance  of  her  eye,  full  of  melancholy  intelli¬ 
gence,  told  in  an  instant  the  purity  of  her  soul.  All  who  saw 
her  loved  her,  but  no  one  had  the  courage  to  declare  liis  senti¬ 
ments,  so  pure  did  she  appear. 

Shortly  after  our  heroine  had  attained  her  fifteenth  year,  a 
pious  w’omaii  was  employed  to  teach  her  how  pleasing  it  would  bo 
to  heaven  did  she  dedicate  herself  to  tlie  (^luireh,  and  with  so 
nuicli  effect  that  Agatha  entirely  renounced  the  world,  giving 
up  all  earthly  attachments,  renouncing  all  feasts  and  games, 
and  every  amusement  and  affection  naturid  to  licr  youtli.  8ho 
passed  her  days  in  prayer,  in  tlie  Church  of  Ija  Rotonda,  formerly 
a  heathen  temple,  but  then  used  for  Christian  worship,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  her  life  to  the  practice  of  religion  and  good  works.  Her 
determination  was  accepted  by  heaven,  which  was  notified  to  her 
by  the  Saviour  himself,  in  terms  we  must  decline  quoting,  so 
closely,  in  our  Protestant  way  of  tliinking,  do  they  aj)proach 
blasphemy. 

The  world  now  placed  before  her  all  its  attractions  to  witii- 
draw  her  from  her  resolution,  but  witliout  effect.  Riches, 
honour,  grandeur,  delights,  and  pleasures  were  all  in  vain. 
Horn  to  luxury  and  wealth,  she  now’  renounced  all  rich  dress, 
she  refused  to  eat  meat,  and  mortified  lier  body  wdth  fasts  and 
nightly  prayers,  and  her  life  w^as  altogether  one  of  holy  happi¬ 
ness.  She  refused  to  inhabit  tlie  magnificent  rooms  of  the 
castle  she  had  inherited  wdth  all  its  splendid  furniture,  and  lived 
in  one  dark  room,  and  gave  the  products  of  the  sale  of  her  costly 
gold  and  silver  vases  in  alms  to  the  poor. 

About  this  time  the  Emperor  of  Rome  sent,  as  Ciovernor  of 
Sicily,  a  certain  Quinzianus,  a  monster  rather  than  a  man. 

Horn  in  a  humble  position  of  society,  he  rose  to  the  dignity 
of  Preetor,  through  the  deeds  of  blood  and  infamy  he  had  per¬ 
petrated.  He  w’as  intensely  ugly,  with  a  countenance  which 
betrayed  every  execrable  passion.  He  w’as,  says  the  historian, 
one  of  those  infamous  characters  that  the  Almighty  sometimes 
sends  upon  earth  to  teach  men  of  what  disposition  arc  the  devils, 
for^ving  none  but  the  wicked,  and  enjoying  every  opportunity 
of  indulging  in  cruelty  and  oppression  on  the  innocent. 

He  surrounded  Catania  with  his  troops,  he  cr6wded  his  palace 
w’ith  guards,  and  the  city  with  spies  and  ruffians,  filling  the 
hearts  of  all  with  terror  and  dismay. 

A  short  time  after  the  arrival  oi  this  tyrant,  the  fame  of  the 
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beautiful  Agatha  reached  him.  At  first  he  paid  but  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  report;  but  when  he  heard  her  enormous  wealth 
ppoken  of,  as  well  as  the  nobility  of  the  family  of  which  she  was 
a  memlx'r,  he  determined  to  ]^ay  her  a  visit. 

Xo  sooner  did  he  see  her  than  he  was  so  struck  with  her  ox- 
traordinary  beauty,  that  he  resolved  to  make  her  his  w’’ife.  To 
liis  great  Rurj)rise,  however,  she  refused  his  offer  \vith  disdain, 
and  certainly  with  very  little  ceremony,  wondering  how  a  man 
of  liis  low  birth  should  have  the  audacity  to  propose  to  the  heiress 
of  the  noble  family  of  Collona. 

Greatly  annoyed  at  the  ill  success  of  his  suit,  he  opened  his 
]u‘art  to  iiis  confidant,  Silvanus.  This  man,  who  was  his  creature 
in  all  bad  actions,  he  ordered  to  visit  Agatha,  and  endeavour  to 
]>ersiiade  her  to  alter  her  determination.  lie  prompted  him  in 
what  manner  to  speak,  to  tell  her  that  if  she  became  the  wife  of  a 
IVrrtor  she  would  be  cm  ied,  admired,  and  feared  by  all,  and 
that  her  life  would  be  one  round  of  luxury  and  ])leasure,  whereas, 
if  she  refused  to  accept  his  liand,  he  could,  in  one  day,  lay  her 
magnificent  castle  in  the  dust. 

Silvanus  started  on  his  mission  full  of  hopes  of  success,  hut 
little  did  lie  know  of  the  determined  character  of  the  youn^ 
lady.  To  do  him  justice,  he  seems  to  have  left  no  stone  im- 
tununl  to  obtain  a  successful  result.  He  not  only  pleaded  his 
patron’s  cause  with  all  the  persuasive  eloquence  he  was  master 
of,  but,  when  he  found  that  was  useless,  he  employed  the  most 
t(Trible  threats,  not  only  of  death,  but  of  the  most  cruel  tortures 
as  well.  But  all  in  vain;  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  theProetor 
without  being  able  to  adduce  one  word  of  comfort  or  hope.  The 
Pnetor,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  daunted,  lie 
determined  she  shoidd  be  his  mistress,  since  she  refused  to  be 
his  wife.  “  After  all,  he  said,  I  can  easily  find  means  to 
c<»nquerthis  proud  Ix'auty.  I  shall  soon  sec  her  weeping  at  my 
feet,  but  instead  of  her  lover  I  will  bo  her  master.  I  will  accuse 
her  ot  being  a  Christian,  and  that  will  speedily  ensure  her 
ruin.” 

In  the  inean  time,  Agatha  suspected  from  the  wide-spread 
re])utation  tor  tyranny  aud  lawlessness  of  the  Governor  of  Sicily, 
that  he  would  attempt  some  dishonourable  action,  and  she  deter¬ 
mined,  if  |Kissible,  to  escape  from  his  power.  With  this  inten¬ 
tion,  she  lelt  her  castle  and  proceeded  to  the  little  village  of 
Galermo,  and  there,  in  the  hut  ot  a  peasant,  she  remained  for 
some  time  undiscovered.  But  her  lover  was  not  so  easily  to  be 
thrown  otf  the  scent ;  ho  employed  his  spies  to  find  oiit  her  re¬ 
treat,  and  in  a  short  time  they  succeeded. 

On  the  •nornincr  of  the  2oth  of  December,  ioi,  Affatha  had 
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left  the  cottage  to  pass  some  hours  in  the  open  air  in  prayer  and 
meditation.  The  weather  was  beautiful,  and  the  pious  girl  was 
soon  absorbed  in  the  lovely  scene  which  surrounded  her.  Sud¬ 
denly  she  heard  the  tramp  of  many  horses,  and,  on  looking  up, 
she  perceived  a  company  of  the  Proctor’s  soldiers.  Not  in  the 
least  alarmed  or  disturbed,  she  rose  from  her  seat  and  addressed 
the  captain : — 

“  You  are  come  for  me,”  she  said  ;  well,  I  am  ready  to  go, 
but  why  do  you  bring  so  many  armed  men  with  you  ?  I  am 
only  a  weak  young  girl,  and  can  offer  no  resistance  even  if  1 
would.” 

Tlie  arrival  of  Agatha  In  Catania,  surrounded  by  the  guards 
of  the  Prador,  caused  great  excitement  amongst  the  populace  ; 
but  when  it  was  understood  that  the  crime  she  stood  accused  of 
was  being  a  Christian,  their  surprise  was  still  further  increased 
as  hitherto  considerable  religious  freedom  seems  to  have 
been  allowed  in  Catania,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  of  their 
being  allowed  to  change  the  llotonda  from  a  heathen  temple  to 
a  Cliristian  church.  Ilut  her  great  beauty  seemed  to  be  more 
mixed  up  with  their  sympathy  than  tlie  crime  slic  was  accused 
of,  indeed,  so  powerfully  did  this  act  on  the  mob,  that  there 
ai)peared  considerable  danger  of  a  disturbance.  The  Prador, 
being  informed  by  his  spies  of  this  feeling  in  the  popu¬ 
lace,  determined  to  treat  Agatha  with  great  courtesy,  but  to 
hold  her  as  a  prisoner  the  while.  ¥  or  this  purpose,  he  placed 
her  under  the  protection  of  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  but  of  infamous 
reputation,  bearing  the  singular  name  of  Aphrodisia.  This 
wretch,  who  had  had  nine  daiigliters  of  her  own,  all  of  whom 
had  turned  out  badly,  ho  commissioned  to  treat  Agatha  with  the 
greatest  aftcction  and  coiisideratloii,  not  to  offend  her  in  any¬ 
thing,  but  at  the  same  time  to  tempt  her  to  abjure  Christianity, 
which  he  held  as  the  reason  of  her  refusing  his  addresses. 
Aphrodisia  desired  no  better  amusement  or  occupation.  The 
I’netor  supplied  her  liberally  with  money,  and  she  certainly 
seems  to  have  used  it  unsparingly.  The  plan  she  proposed  to 
teacli  Agatha  the  superiority  of  the  heatlien  worsliip  over  that 
ot  the  Christian,  was  by  a  succession  of  balls  and  amusements  of 
the  most  objectionable  kind.  Indeed,  three  pages  of  the  work 
are  taken  up  with  the  description  of  a  ./cVc,  which  if  published 
in  Holywell  Street,  would  most  justly  have  subjected  the  shop¬ 
keeper  to  the  danger  of  a  prosecution  on  the  part  of  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  All,  however,  was  useless.  Agatha 
paid  no  attention  to  these  feasts,  but  retired  tp^lier  chamber  at 
the  first  possible  opportunity.  Aphrodisia,  finding  dissipation 
useless,  now  entered  upon  divers  theological  arguments  to  prove 
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the  advautugcs  of  the  heathen  worship,  but  it  need  hardly  he 
said  that  these,  which  wore  of  the  clumsiest  possible  description,  | 
liad  no  better  effect  than  the  feasts.  She  then  turned  to  threap  | 
and  described  the  tortures  Agatha  would  be  exposed  to  if  she 
continued  obstinate,  but  finding  her  pupil  not  .to  be  frightened, 
she  gave  up  the  attempt  to  convert  her,  and  informed  the 
IV.rtor  of  the  bad  success  of  her  mission. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  rage  of  the  IVictor  when  ho  found 
the  iminenso  expense  which  he  had  incurred  with  Aplirodisia 
had  been  throuii  away,  and  that  Agatha  still  treated  him  Avith 
contempt,  ilis  love  was  in  a  moment  changed  to  the  most  bitter 
hatred,  and  he  vowed  he  would  be  terribly  revenged  on  the  head¬ 
strong  Christian.  No  vulgar  revenge  would  content  him,  and  he 
studied  for  some  time  in  what  manner  he  could  best  show  his 
hatred  and  Avreak  his  revenge.  At  last  he  Avas  resolved,  and, 
rising  from  his  seat,  he  exclaimed — 

‘‘  No,  1  must  no  longer  delay.  She  has  refused  me  Avith 
disdain,  and  made  mo  the  common  subject  of  derision  to  the 
whole  ]>opulation  of  Sicily.  She  must  die,  yes  die  !  and  the 
jH‘ople  Avill  then  see  in  me  the  Homan  Prretor  and  magistrate, 
Avho  holds  in  his  hands  the  poAATr  of  life  and  death.’’ 

Agatha  Avas  immediately  ordered  to  appear  before  him.  No 
soo?ier  did  he  see  her,  than  an  uncontrollable  passion  seemed  to 
seize  him  from  his  head  to  his  feet,  his  lips  trembled  con¬ 
vulsively,  and  his  right  hand  mechanically  clutched  a  dagger, 
then  suddenly  turning  to  his  prisoner,  he  exclaimed — 

“  Who  are  vou  ?  Where  Avere  you  born  ?  And  Avhat  is  A’oiir 
religiciii  ?  ” 

“  I  am  a  free  woman  ;  ”  said  Agatha,  ‘‘  and  the  daughter  of 
a  nobleman  !  As  you  well  know,  my  religion  is  that  of  Christ  I  ” 

“  Are  you  not  aAvare,”  said  the  tyrant,  “  that  by  the  imperial 
<Hlict,  all  Christians  are  condemned  to  death?  and  that  your 
noble  bl(Mxl  Avill  be  shed  by  a  vile  executioner  ? 

“My  blo(Kl  Avill  be  shed!”  said  Agatha,  delighted,  “I  can 
imagine  no  greater  happiness  than  being  alloAved  to  die  for  my 
faith  !  ”  ^ 

“  retch,”  said  the  Prnotor,  oA’crwhelmed  with  rage,  “  you 
shall  have  your  Avish,  you  shall  die.” 

Slie  was  iminediately  conducted  to  a  dark  dungeon,  recehing 
not  only  the  insults  and  blows  of  the  guards,  all  of  A\diich  she 
submit t(xl  to  Avithout  a  murmur,  but  rather  with  joy.  When  they 
had  arrived  at  the  threshold  ot  the  dungeon,  her  brutal 
puards  dashed  her,  with  all  their  force,  upon  the  ground.  But 
in  a  moment  the  hard  rock,  on  AA'hich  the  prison  was  built,  ho* 
eamo  as  perfectly  soft  as  a  bed  of  doAvn  to  receive  her,  and  the 
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impression  of  her  form  remained  ever  afterwards  in  the  solid 
stone.  The  guards,  however,  with  ‘‘  souls  of  mud  took  no 
notice  of  the  prodigy,  but  closed  the  door  on  her  with  indif¬ 
ference,  Agatha  was  now  alone  in  the  gloomy  dungeon,  with¬ 
out  a  friend  or  companion,  but  she  felt  no  sensation  of  solitude, 
she  passed  the  night  in  prayer  and  meditation,  and  in  thanking 
Heaven  for  the  persecution  she  was  suflering.  llow  different 
was  the  behaviour  of  the  tyrant !  I  le  passed  the  hours  away 
ill  roaring  imprecations  on  the  head  of  the  audacious  girl  of 
tifteen,  who  thus  set  his  power  at  defiance.  It  is  true,  he  also 
prayed,  but  how  diflbrent  was  his  prayer,  lie  implored  the 
omnipotent  Jove  to  give  him  .the  bull  of  Phalaus,  the  cup  of 
Tantalus,  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  the  vulture  of  Prometheus,  and  all 
the  fabled  tortures  of  the  heatlien,  that  he  might  employ  them  all 
in  punishing  the  obstinate  Christian.  The  morrow  dawned,  and 
brought  with  it  a  lovely  day,  one  of  tliose  which  imbue  human 
nature  with  feelings  of  piety  and  love  ;  but  it  had  no  such  effect 
on  the  infamous  Roman  tyrant.  lie,  at  an  early  hour,  went  to 
his  judgment-seat,  and  ordered  Agatha  to  be  brought  before 
him.  Ilis  lictors  immediately  obeyed  liiin,  and  escorted  the 
prisoner  from  her  dungeon.  When  the  tyrant  saw  her  face  his 
rage  knew  no  bounds.  He  had  hoped  to  see  her  dejected  and 
broken-liearted  from  the  effect  of  lier  night^s  imprisonment, 
but  she  looked  more  lovely  than  ever.  lie,  however,  concealed 
his  feelings,  and,  to  give  to  the  populace  a  far  better  o])ini()n 
of  his  humanity  than  he  deserved,  he  addressed  her  with  con¬ 
siderable  suavity  of  manner. 

“  Unhappy  girl,’^  he  said  ;  ‘‘  do  you  still  persist  In  your  faith? 
Have  you  no  care  for  your  life?^’ 

“  I  have  no  wish  but  to  die,^’  was  the  answer. 

“  But  you  hardly  know  what  death  is,’’  he  replied ;  think 
again  before  you  answer.” 

“  I  have  no  wish,  but  to  die,”  said  Agatha. 

“Fool!”  said  lie;  “deny  your  faith,  or  I  will  order  the 
tortures  immediately.” 

“  I  do  not  fear  your  wicked  threats,”  she  replied  ;  “  do  with 
mo  what  you  will ;  I  am  ready  to  die.” 

“  lutamous  girl !  ”  he  exclaimed;  “your  obstinacy  has  changed 
me  from  a  man  to  a  tiger ;  1  will  order  you  to  be  throwui  to  tlic 
wild  beasts.” 

“  I  care  not.” 

“  1  will  throw  you  into  a  burning  furnace.” 

“  Still  I  care  not.” 

“  Die,  then !  ”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  “  Ilola, 
guards,  ministers,  lictors,  and  executioners  take  this  detested 
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wretch,  bind  her,  tear  her,  torture  her,  fulfil  the  order  of  the 
J*hup(*ror  and  the  IVtCtor.*’ 

The  unhappy  virf^in  was  now  bound  to  the  rack,  and  so  vio¬ 
lently  was  it  aj)plied  that  many  of  her  members  were  dislocated, 
and  the  cords  that  bound  her  hands  and  feet  cut  through  the 
tlesli  to  the  bone.  But  during  the  whole  of  the  torture  not  a 
sigh,  tear,  or  groan  escajK'd  Irom  the  lacerated  girl.  Even 
tlie  executioners  were  surprised,  and  thought  she  must  have 
been  6upj)orted  by  some  supernatural  power,  lor  no  mortal 
could  have  endured  such  agony  so  patiently.  But  the 
terrible  torture  he  had  ordered  to  be  inliicted  by  no  means 
assuageil  the  anger  of  the  tyrant.  Annoyed  at  the  patient  sub¬ 
mission  she  had  exhibited,  and  determined  to  overcome  her,  he 
ordertnl  the  torture  to  cease,  and,  instead,  condemned  her  to  be 
fastened  to  a  post  and  scourged  in  the  severest  manner  the  exe¬ 
cutioners  were  capable  of  inliicting.  At  the  sight  of  so  much 
cruelty,  a  loud  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  arose  among  the  mul¬ 
titude  assembled  to  witness  the  punishment,  which  was,  how¬ 
ever,  calmed  on  their  being  informed  she  had  been  guilty  of 
blas])hemy  against  Jove  the  omnipotent.  She  was  now’  led  for¬ 
ward  to  undergo  the  punishment  of  the  scourge.  The  armed 
soldiers  now’  rudely  tore  her  ganiients  from  the  upper  part  of 
her  iK'rson.  So  beautiful,  however,  w’as  she  that  the  whole 
j>opulaco  was  struck  with  admiration,  and  they  exclaimed, 
singularly  enough  for  an  assemblage  of  the  heathen,  “  O,  how 
lovely  she  is  !  she  is  like  a  flow  er  plucked  from  Eden.’^ 

The  exi'cutioners  now’  bound  her  to  a  column,  and  commenced 
the  punishment.  Armed  with  rods,  with  sharp  thorns,  and 
whil  )s  ol  bullock  nerves,  they  flogge'd  her  in  the  most  ft'arful 
manner.  The  blood  streamed  from  her  in  a  torrent,  and  her 
skin,  a  moment  before  as  w’hite  as  snow',  w  as  now  lined  or  covered 
with  gore.  Still,  not  a  sound  escaped  her ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
apiK'ared  to  be  in  a  heavenly  ecstasy,  and  indifferent  io  the 
cruelties  which  were  being  practised  on  her  person.  The  rajre 
ol  the  tyrant  increased,  and  he  ordered  the  jmnisbmcnt  to  be 
inflicted  still  more  severely,  lie  was  but  too  well  obeyed;  the 
(  Xi  cutioners  chose  fresh  whips,  armed  w’itli  sharp  hooks  of  iron, 
which  tore  the  flesh  open  wherever  they  struck  ;  still,  nothing 
could  draw’  a  tear,  or  even  a  sigh,  from  the  heroic  girl. 

1  he  1  ni'tor  w  as  now’  almost  beside  himself  with  rage,  and  he 
ordered  them  to  bring  knives,  and  mutilate  her  body  in  the  most 
frightful  manner.  This  they  did,  cutting  large  ‘holes  in  her 
lK)som  and  arms,  and  amputating  her  hands,  binding  all  in  vain, 
he  at  last,  without  even  allow’ing  time  to  bandage  her  wounds, 
told  them  to  take  her  back  to  her  prison,  and  there  leave  her. 
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The  Praetor  was  immediately  obeyed.  The  tired  executioners, 
thoroughly  exhausted,  gave  up  the  poor  girl  to  the  tyrant's 
guards,  and  she  was  immediately  conducted  to  her  dungeon, 
thrown  violently  into  it,  and  at  last  left  to  herself.  8he  now 
remained  in  prayer  and  meditation  till  it  was  past  midnight. 
Suddenly  she  found  the  dungeon  was  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and,  looking  round,  she  found  two  persons  standing  beside  her, 
one  a  beautiful  boy,  wdth  a  torch  in  his  hand,  the  other  a  vener¬ 
able-looking  old  man,  with  a  bald  head  and  a  long  beard.  For 
a  moment  she  thought  she  must  be  dreaming,  but  the  next  the 
ligures  w'ere  so  perfect  that  she  was  certain  slic  was  awake. 

“  Who  arc  you?"  said  Agatha. 

“  I  am  a  physician,"  said  the  old  man ;  ‘‘and  I  have  come  to 
cure  you." 

“  I  want  no  help,"  said  Agatha ;  “  all  I  wish  is  to  die." 

“  Hut  why  do  you  refuse  my  aid?"  he  said  to  her,  kindly. 

“  Because  1  wish  to  see  heaven,  and  my  beloved  Jjord  and 
husband." 

“  Blessed  girl ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  with  an  expression  of 
joy  on  his  countenance,  difficult  to  describe  ;  “  know,  then,  that 
1  am  the  Apostle  Peter.  In  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  statement, 
vour  wounds  are  healed." 

She  was  on  the  point  of  speaking  to  him  again,  when  he  and 
the  boy  vanished  from  her  sight.  Agatha  turned  her  eyes  on 
her  person,  and  found  she  was  in  every  respect  perfectly  cured, 
not  a  sore  even  remained  of  the  fearful  wounds  she  had  received. 
After  four  davs,  the  Prietor  again  sent  for  her.  When  he  saw 
her  perfectly  cured,  and  more  beautiful  than  ever,  his  rage  knew 
no  bounds,  and  he  was  livid  with  the  vile  passions  that  agitated 
him. 

‘  And  who  has  dared  to  cure  you  ?"  he  inquired. 

“  The  Apostle  Peter,  who  was  sent  from  heaven  for  that 
purpose." 

“  And  what  punishment,"  he  asked  of  his  ministers,  “  ouglit 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  wretch  who  has  dared  to  get  cured  in  such 
a  manner?" 

“  She  has  insulted  our  gods,"  they  all  said,  “  and  is 
of  death." 

“  Yes,"  said  the  Proctor,  “  she  is  worthy  of  death,  and  she 
shall  die  ;  and  we  will  now  see  if  her  God  will  come  and  help 
her." 

He  then  ordered  a  post  to  be  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  wood  and  faggots  to  be  placed  around  it.  Agatha 
was  immediately  stripped  of  her  dress,  and  conducted  to  the 
stake  ;  but  a  poor  woman,  having  pity  on  her  modesty,  kindly 
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threw  her  veil  around  her.  Agatha  was  now  bound  with  chains, 
and  the  pile  was  lighted.  But  the  measure  ot‘  the  tyrant’ 
ini(|uitv  was  now  lull,  and,  by  his  last  cruelty  to  Agatha,  he 
I)rought  punishment  on  his  own  head.  While  his  executioners 
were  piling  up  the  blazing  iaggots  around  Agatha,  a  terrible 
earthquake  occurred,  which  overthrew'  a  vast  number  of  houses 
and  public  edifices,  among  others  the  palace  of  the  Praetor  him¬ 
self;  and  one  of  the  towers,  in  falling,  killed  tw'o  of  his  most 
infamous  ministers.  The  populace,  believing  the  eartliquake 
w’as  caused  by  the  wickedness  of  the  IVcCtor,  rose  against  him, 
w  hile  he,  wishing  to  calm  them,  ordered  the  fire  to  be  extin¬ 
guished,  and  Agatha  to  be  ndeased.  He  even  w  ent  himself  to 
see  his  order  performed,  but  wiieii  he  had  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
execution,  he  w  as  thrown  on  the  ground  by  a  horse,  and  killed. 
Agatha  w  as  immediately  released  from  the  stake,  wiien,  to  the 
surprise  of  every  one  present,  it  w  as  found  that,  although  she 
had  been  so  long  in  the  midst  of  the  fiamc.s,  she  had  not  received 
tile  slightest  injury. 

The  veil  had  protected  her  ;  it  appeared  to  have  the  pow'er  of 
driving  back  the  fire,  and  thus  her  body  had  received  no  injun 
She  was  conducted  to  her  palace,  but  her  constitution  appeared 
to  have  Ix'cu  injured  by  the  terrible  scenes  she  had  gone  through 
and  she  died  shortly  afterwards,  beloved  and  respected  by  all. 

But  the  hi.steiry  of  Saint  Agatha  by  no  means  terminated  at 
her  death.  About  five  hundred  years  afterwards  the  Saracens 
invaded  Sicily  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  island,  who, 
in  their  turn,  were  expelled  by  the  valiant  Georgia  Manuel,  who 
hud  been  sent  by  the  Emperor  wdth  an  army  from  Constantinople. 
This  hero,  when  he  heard  of  the  w  onderful  history  of  Saint  Agatha 
resolved  to  possess  himself  of  her  mortal  remains,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  a  present  to  the  Emperor.  In  the  year  1040, 
her  holy  remains  w'cre  removed  from  their  resting  place,  and 
were  taken  on  board  ship,  the  whole  population  of  Catania,  the 
while,  standing  weeping  on  the  shore.  But,  however,  she  was 
de8tinc<l  again  to  return  to  the  land  she  had  lived  in.  It  hap 
peiied  about  the  year  1 1*JG,  a  holy  and  pious  man,  one  Gislchcrto 
by  naiue,  and  a  Irenchman  by  nation,  dreamed  one  night  that 
the  Saint  appoare<l  to  him,  and  begged  of  liim  to  remove  her 
binly  from  ( onstantinople  to  (/atania.  When  he  awoke  he 
was  so  much  struck  with  the  singular  occurrence  that  he 
wa.''  puzzled  what  course  to  take,  and  he  applied  to  a 
leariUHl  and  pious  friend  of  his,  one  Gasellini,  a  noble 
(  alebrcj^,  and  asked  for  his  advice.  The  next  evening,  how* 
e\er,  (lislel^rto  had  the  same  dream,  wdth  this  difference, 
that  the  saint  no  longer  implored  him  to  remove  her  remains, 


but  peremptorily  iusisted  on  his  obeying  her;  of  course,  a 
doubt  no  longer  remained  on  the  mind  of  Gisleberto,  as  to  the 
«»'enuiiieness  of  the  order  he  had  received.  Still,  on  consultation 
with  his  Calebrese  friend,  he  considered  it  desirable  that  he 
sliould  receive  another  communication  from  heaven,  and  then,  in 
that  case,  they  would  commence  immediate  operations.  A  third 
evening  came,  and  the  friends  immediately  took  steps  for  the 
removal  of  the  body.  They  now  set  about  the  accomplishment 
of  their  Holy  robbery  (Sacro  Furbo).  In  the  night  of  the  2()th 
of  Hay,  they  arrived  at  the  church  of  Santa  Sophia.  By  the 
aid  of  a  ladder,  they  succeeded  in  gaining  an  entrance  through 
one  of  the  windows,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  chapel 
in  which  her  remains  reposed,  and  rapidly  possessing  themselves 
(»f  tlio  body,  they  fortunately  succeeded  in  reaching  the  house  of 
(Jasellini  without  being  discovered.  Here  they  appeared  to 
liave  divided  the  body  into  different  portions,  for  tlie  greater 
lacility  of  transport.  At  least,  tlie  historian  speaks  of  them 
placing  the  head  in  one  case,  the  limbs  in  another,  and  the 
body,  which  they  covered  over  with  fresli  roses,  in  a  third. 
I'liey  then  remained  at  home  for  ten  days  to  allow  the  agitation 
to  calm,  which  would  naturally  arise  when  the  robbery  of  the 
Saint^s  remains  was  discovered.  Nor  did  they  act  without  just 
precaution  in  the  matter;  for  when  it  Avas  discovered  that  the 
body  of  the  8aint  had  been  stolen,  a  terrible  tumult  occurred  in 
(Constantinople,  the  event  being  considered  as  a  national  calamity. 
The  Emperor,  .John  Comnenus,  was  particularly  annoyed  at  tlie 
circumstance,  as  he  had  lately  gained  a  splendid  victory  OA’cr  the 
infidels,  and  he  had  resolved  on  carrying  the  body  of  the  Saint 
in  the  procession  he  intended  to  make  to  the  church  of  tlui 
Madonna,  to  return  thanks  for  his  concpiests.  He  ordered  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  be  closed,  and  that  no  one  should  leavi^  it 
without  being  searched  ;  and  that  every  vessel  leaving  the  port 
should  be  carefully  examined.  An  immense  reward  was  also 
offered  to  any  one  who  would  bring  the  robbers  to  justice.  At 
last,  however,  finding  all  researches  useless,  they  gave  up  the 
attempt  to  recover  the  dead  body,  and  the  tAvo  pious  friends 
made  preparations  to  start  on  their  journey.  Oh  the  JJOth  of 
^lay,  1120,  they  set  sail  in  a  ship  bound  to  Smyrna,  and,  the 
Avind  being  favourable,  in  tAvelve  days  they  arrived  in  that  city. 
Here  they  determined  to  remain  Hill  they  could  find  some  ship  to 
take  them  on  their  journey.  They  took  lodgings  in  a  respect¬ 
able  house,  taking  great  care  of  their  precious  relics.  In  the 
night  a  tremendous  earth(|uake  shook  the  city  to  its  foundation, 
causing  the  greatest  terror  to  the  inhabitants,  Gasellini  Avas 
so  much  alarmed,  that  he  proposed  to  Gisleberto  to  abandon 
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ihc  cntorpmo  altogether ;  but  the  latter  was  a  luan  of  far 
'i^reater  courage  and  deteriuiiiatioii,  and  lie  not  only  resolved  on 
continuing,  but  even  by  his  arguments  persuaded  his  far  more 
timorous  companion  also  to  remain.  On  the  20th  of  June  they 
left  for  Corinth,  where  they  remained  for  some  days  waiting 
for  a  ship  to  take  them  on  to  Sicily.  This  intention,  however, 
presented  great  difficulty,  as  there  was  but  little  traffic ! 
between  Sicily  and  Corinth,  and  the  two  friends  resolved  on 
embarking  for  Torento,  considering  it  more  probable  they 
would  find  a  ship  in  that  port.  In  Toronto  occurred  a  most 
singular  miracle,  one  that  would  hardly  be  believed  were  it  not 
for  the  authority  of  many  of  the  most  pious  Catholic  writers, 
who  all  hold  a  ])erfect  faith  in  its  veracity.  As  soon  as  the  two 
friends  had  landed,  they  hid  the  remains  in  an  obscure  place 
near  a  fountain,  while  they  sought  for  lodgings.  By  accident, 
however,  one  of  the  hands  of  Saint  Agatha  had  fallen  from  the 
package  in  which  it  was  placed,  and  lay  on  the  ground,  and  the 
two  friends,  unaware  of  the  circumstance,  proceeded  on  their 
round.  A  poor  woman,  shortly  afte^  their  departure,  came  to  the 
fountain  to  wash  some  linen.  She  brought  also  with  her  a 
sickly  infant,  whom  she  placed  near  her  on  the  grass.  The 
child,  which  was  very  fractious,  suddenly  ceased  crying  and  con¬ 
tinued  cpiiet  so  long,  that  the  mother’s  attention  was  roused  to 
the  subject.  On  looking  round,  she  found  her  infant  had  som^ 
thing  in  its  mouth,  and,  on  closer  examination,  she  found  it  to 
Ik^  a  finger  of  a  dead  hand.  Naturally  surprised  and  disgusted 
she  rose  from  her  work,  and  attempted  to  take  the  finger  from 
the  child’s  mouth,  but  in  vain,  neither  by  force,  scolcling,  or 
entreaty  could  she  obtain  it.  Now,  thoroughly  frightened,  she  left 
the  child,  and  ran  as  rapidly  as  she  could  to  the  parish  church 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  priest,  lie  went  with  her  directly, 
but  he  had  no  greater  influence  than  the  mother.  The  worthy 
priest,  now  fairly  puzzled,  appealed  to  the  Bishop  on  the  subject, 
who,  iK'ing  not  only  a  pious  man,  but  learned  as  well,  directly 
ordered  a  procession  to  be  formed  to  fetch  the  infant  to  the 
church.^  lie  was  immediately  obeyed ;  and  the  infant  with  the 
finger  in^  its  mouth  was  conducted  to  the  church  of  Saint 
C  ataleto  in  great  state,  where  the  Bishop  on  his  knees  went 
through  the  litany  of  the  siiints.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
name  of  Saint  Agatha,  the  finger  dropt  from  the  infant’s  mouth, 
and  the  Bishop,  tlicreby,  immediately  knew  the  hand  belongc^ 
jO  the  body  ot  that  saint.  On  one  part  of  this  miracle,  it  is 
ustice  to  obscr\e,  the  historian  admits  of  a  portion  of  cloubt. 
Carlo  la  Monaca,  in  his  w  ork  on  relics,  admits  all  the  facts  of  the 
miracle,  with  the  exception  that  it  took  place  at  Gallipoli,  and 
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not  at  Toronto ;  but  Bisliop  Maiirizio,  who  wrote  a  life  of  Saint 
Aj^tlia,  afiirms  it  occurred  at  Toronto.  Possibly,  Carlo  la 
Monaca  ini^ht  have  boon  doceive<l,  from  the  fact  tliat  a  fresco, 
which  possibly  exists  at  tlie  present  day  in  the  Basilca  of  Saint 
Af^tha,  paints  the  ship  from  which  Gisloborto  and  his  friend 
landed  when  they  dropped  the  hand,  as  havinp^  the  word  Galli- 
l>oli  written  on  the  stern,  which,  after  all,  might  only  have  been 
the  name  of  the  ship. 

Gisleberto  and  Gasellini  soon  found  a  vessel  bound  to 
Messina,  and  arrived  at  that  port  in  safety  on  the  1st  August. 
They  took  up  their  quarters  in  a  small  inn  on  the  spot,  on  wliich, 
according  to  Bishop  5Iaurizio,  the  convent  of  the  Elinor  Friars 
now  stands.  In  ^lessina  thev  tarried  three  davs,  not  more  to 
rest  themselves  than  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  inhabitants 
of  that  populous  eity  all  the  advantages  which  might  accrue  from 
the  temporary  sojourn  among  them  of  the  precious  r«‘lics.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  the  two  friends  started  with  their  charge  for 
Catania  ;  arrived  at  the  little  village  of  Aci  Gastello,  about  five 
miles  distant  from  the  city,  Gish'berto  sent  a  message  to  the 
Bishop,  saying,  that  a  stranger  wished  to  speak  with  him  on  an 
alfair  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  holy  man  required  no 
second  invitation,  but  started  off  immediately  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  was  introduced  to  Gisleberto,  who  conducted  him 
into  a  small  chamber,  in  which  were  the  relics  of  Agatha. 
AVhen  they  were  quite  alone,  Gisleberto  opened  the  subject  in 
the  following  manner : — 

I  have  brought  you,  holy  father,*’  he  said,  ‘‘  a  great  trea¬ 
sure.  Bo  not  be  alarmed  or  overcome  with  surprise,  ibr  I  am 
acting  according  to  the  order  of  God.” 

“A  treasure  !”  said  the  Bishop,  stupefied  with  the  news. 

“Yes,  a  treasure,  and  it  is  here.  It  is,  certainly,  but  a  dead 
body,  but  one  which  has  been  prayed  for  by  the  whole  ])opula- 
tion  of  your  city,  and  which  is  the  glory  of  our  religion.” 

The  Bishop  was  more  astounded  than  before,  and  knew  not 
what  answer  to  make ;  and  Gisleberto  himself  was  so  over¬ 
whelmed  with  a  holy  enthusiam  that,  for  some  moments,  he 
was  also  speechless  ;  at  last,  he  proceeded  as  if  inspired. 

“You  have  heard,”  said  he,  “of  Saint  Agatha.  Of  that 
glory  of  the  house  of  Colonna  !  She  is  here, — she  has  insisted 
on  returning  to  her  owm  country.” 

The  Bishop  was  immediately  overwdielmed  with  happiness  at 
the  new’s. 

“Agatha,”  he  exclaimed,  fixing  his  eyes  in  astonishment  at 
the  Frenchman,  “Agatha!  our  saint  and  fellow  citizen.  Ah  ! 
now  I  understand,  her  body  is  here.  You  have  behaved  like 
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an  angel.  The  prayers  ol*  a  wliolo  population  shall  pay  you 
lor  your  great  aetioii.  Wliere  are  these  holy  relics  that  1  mav 
prostrate  inyselt  before  them,  and  Avith  tears  of  gladness  worship 
them.^' 

lie  seized  the  hands  of  Gislebcrto  with  warmth,  and  a 
thousand  times  thanked  him  for  the  news.  Gislebcrto  thee 
related  minutely  the  manner  in  Avhich  he  had  obtained  tie 
preidous  ndics,  and  the  adventures  he  had  met  Avitli  in  his 
journey  from  (Constantinople.  Tlie  llishop  then,  as  Avell  as  the 
two  ^ioiiks  of  the  order  of  Saint  Benedict  Avho  had  accom¬ 
panied  him,  prayed  for  a  longtime,  and  tlicn,  leaving  the  body  in 
charge  of  Gislebcrto  and  (lasellini,  returned  to  Gatania  with 


the  intention,  not  only  of  informing  the  authorities,  ecclesias¬ 
tical,  civil,  and  military,  of  tlie  good  fortune  which  had  befallen 
their  city,  but  of  making  preparations  as  Avell  for  receiving  the 
precious  remains  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  sanctity.  On 
Tuesday  the  1 7th  August,  the  Bishop,  accompanied  by  the 
whole  of  the  clergy,  proceeded  in  procession,  Avith  grc'at  pomp, 
to  Aci  Gastello,  to  receive,  amidst  the  shouts  and  tears  of  joy 
of  the  Avhole  ])()pulution  of  (\itania,  the  precious  relics,  arrived 
at  the  inn.  The  case  in  AA'hieh  the  relics  had  been  brought  over 
was  opened,  and  a  sAveet  odour  immediately  tilled  the  room.  The 
Bisho}),  and  the  clergy  Avith  him,  immediately  and  Avith  great 
reverence  and  solemnity  Avorshipped  the  blessed  remains,  Avhicli 
Avere  afterwards  removed  into  a  splendid  cotlin,  Avhich  had  been 
prepared  for  tlie  occasion.  When  all  AA^as  in  readiness,  the 
procession  returned  to  Gatania,  amidst  the  hymns  and  prayers 
of  the  assembled  multitude.  On  the  road,  a  terrible  stonn  of 
wind  arose,  Avhich  blcAv  out  all  the  candles  Avith  the  exceptior 
of  the  tAvo  Avhieh  Avere  placed  on  the  coffin,  Avhich  did  not 
appear,  in  the  slightest  manner,  affected  by  it;  a  sure  sign,  says 
the  historian  ^  icenzo  Percolla,  that  they  AA'ere  under  tlie  chargt 
ot  angels.  ArriA'cd  in  (\itania,  the  body"  Avas  deposited  in  the 
cathedral,  AA'here  it  has  remained  to  the  present  day";  duriesj 
the  ceremony,  hoAvever,  four  miracles  Avere  performed. 
old  blind  men,  Aiffio  had  been  so  from  their  birth,  received 
their  sight  ;  a  dumb  Avoman,  to  her  great  joy,  spoke  witi] 
F^rlect  lacility’;  and  a  lame  man  W’as  perfectly"  cured.  Since  tlw* 
time,  many"^  haA"c  been  the  adA’antages  the  city"  has  recci\’cd  froc : 
the  possession  ot  the  relics;  but  the  most  astounding  were  thos^ 
AV'hich  were  Avorked  by  the  veil  the  saint  wore  at  the  time  shf 
was  expos^  to  the  flames  by*  the  Roman  tyrant.  This  article  erf 
female  attire  appears  to  ha\’e  had  a  singular  command  ovfi 
tiro.  About  the  end  ot  the  third  century,  during  a  terribhi 
eruption  of  Ktna,  w’hich  threatened  to  destroy  the  citA',  it 
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advised  by  some  good  ('hristians  to  try  the  effectof  the  veil. 
They  did  so,  and  the  tlames  immediately  subsided.  The  same 
miracle  was  again  performed,  by  the  same  means,  in  tb.e  years 
llOJ),  1()14,  KiOt),  1G8J).  ‘ 

We  have  now  given  a  slight,  and  a  very  slight,  sketeh  of  the 
life  of  Saint  Agatha,  not  solely  from  tlie  publication  of  one 
historian,  but  also  culled  from  many  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church.  In  objecting  to  the  histories  of  the  saints,  Ihotestant 
writers  have  been  accused  of  garbling  the  statements  for  their 
own  side  of  the  argument,  and,  possibly,  we  may  bo  accused 
of  the  same  fault.  To  the  accusation  of  garbling  we,  unhesi¬ 
tatingly,  aeknowh'dge  ourselves  guilty.  We  have  omitted  many 
things  which,  in  our  view  of  the  question,  aj^pear  blasphemous, 
particularly  those  portions  which  jdacc  the  sanctity  ol*  Saint 
Agatha  on  too  close  a  par  with  that  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  We 
have  also  omitted  many  things  which,  translated  from  the  Italian 
into  English,  would  appear  to  border  somewhat  closely  on 
obscenity.  And  wo  have  not  added  one  single  line  to  the 
improbable.  We  merely  submit  to  our  readers,  if  there  are 
any  among  them  who  are  tempted  to  listen  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  what  despotism  they  must  expect  from 
a  creed  which  will,  without  a  blush,  hold  a  history  of  this 
kind  up  as  a  part  and  portion  of  their  religion,  and  v  lio  would 
condemn  as  utterly  rebellious  to  God  those  who  w’ould  refuse  to 
believe  in  it.  The  English  Catholic  priest  may  say,  this 
history  is  not  an  article  of  faith,  but  we  advise  you  to  believe 
it,  and  pray  to  Saint  Agatha  as  a  medium  between  you  and 
God.  We  do  not  wish  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  the  (  ’atholic 
Church  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  ^liddle  Ages,  when  the  blind 
were  leading  the  blind  ;  but,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  we 
would  ask  if  such  a  tale  is  not  an  insult  to  common  sense  to 
ask  enlightened  beings  to  receive  it  ?  It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  is  not  the  only  improbable  history  of  a  saint.  The 
Catholic  religion  teems  with  examples  of  the  same  kind ;  hut 
we  have  merely  chosen  that  of  Saint  Agatha  as  proof  of  what 
those  who  go  over  to  the  Church  of  Romo  will  be  expected 
to  believe,  as  true  children  of  that  creed,  if  the  priests  so 
order  it. 
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nil  angel.  The  prayers  of  a  whole  population  shall  pay  you 
ibr  your  great  action.  Where  are  these  holy  relics  that  1  may 
prostrate  myself  before  them,  and  with  tears  of  gladness  icorship 
them/' 

Ho  seized  the  hands  of  Gisleberto  with  warmth,  and  a 
tliousand  times  thanked  him  for  the  news.  Gisleberto  then 
related  minutely  the  manner  in  which  lie  had  obtained  the 
precious  relics,  and  tlie  adventures  he  had  met  with  in  his 
journey  from  Gonstantinople.  The  llishop  then,  as  well  as  the 
two  Monks  of  the  order  of  8aint  Benedict  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  him,  prayed  for  a  longtime,  and  then,  leaving  the  body  in 
charge  of  Gisleberto  and  Gasellini,  returned  to  Gatania  with 
the  intention,  not  only  of  informing  the  authorities,  ecclesias¬ 
tical,  civil,  and  military,  of  the  good  fortune  which  had  befallen 
their  city,  but  of  making  preparations  as  well  for  receiving  the 
precious  remains  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  sanctity.  On 
Tuesday  the  17th  August,  the  Bishop,  accompanied  by  the 
whole  of  the  clergy,  proceeded  in  procession,  with  great  pomp, 
to  Aci  C.’astello,  to  receive,  amidst  the  shouts  and  tears  of  joy 
of  the  whole  population  of  (\itania,  the  precious  relics,  arrived 
at  the  inn.  The  case  in  which  the  relics  had  been  brought  over 
was  opi'iuHl,  and  a  sweet  odour  immediately  filled  the  room.  The 
Bishop,  and  the  clergy  with  him,  immediately  and  with  great 
reverence  and  solemnity  worshipped  the  blessed  remains,  which 
'were  afterwards  removed  into  a  splendid  coffin,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  When  all  "was  in  readiness,  the 
prot'cssion  returned  to  Gatania,  amidst  the  hymns  and  prayers 
of  the  assembled  multitude.  On  the  road,  a  terrible  stonn  of 
wind  arose,  which  blew  out  all  the  candles  wdth  the  exception 
of  the  two  which  were  placed  on  the  coffin,  which  did  not 
appear,  in  the  slightest  manner,  affected  by  it;  a  sure  sign,  says 
the  historian  Vicenzo  Percolla,  that  they  were  under  the  charge 
of  angels.  Arrived  in  Gatania,  the  body’'  was  deposited  in  the 
cathedral,  where  it  has  remained  to  the  present  day ;  during 
the  ceremony,  however,  four  miracles  'v\’ere  performed.  Two 
old  blind  men,  'who  had  been  so  from  their  birth,  received 
their  sight ;  a  dumb  woman,  to  her  great  joy,  spoke  wdth 
perfect  facility’;  and  a  lame  man  was  perfectly’  cured.  Since  that 
time,  niany^  have  been  the  advantages  the  city’^  has  received  from 
the  possession  of  the  relics;  but  the  most  astounding  were  those 
which  were  worked  by  the  veil  the  saint  wore  at  the  time  she 
was  expos^  to  the  flames  by  the  Roman  tyrant.  This  article  of 
female  attire  appears  to  have  had  a  singular  command  over 
fire.  About  the  end  of  the  third  century,  during  a  terrible 
eruption  of  Etna,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  city,  it  was 
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advised  by  sonic  good  C'hristians  to  try  the  offecf  of  the  veil. 
They  did  so,  and  the  flames  immediately  subsided.  The  same 
miracle  was  again  jierformed,  by  the  same  means,  in  the  years 
llflfl,  lodG,  1614,  1660,  1680. 

We  have  now  given  a  slight,  and  a  very  slight,  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Saint  Agatha,  not  solely  from  the  publication  of  one 
historian,  but  also  culled  from  many  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church.  In  objecting  to  the  histories  of  the  saints,  rrotestant 
writers  have  been  accused  of  garbling  the  statements  for  their 
own  side  of  the  argument,  and,  possibly,  we  may  bo  accused 
of  the  same  fault.  To  the  accusation  of  garbling  we,  unhesi¬ 
tatingly,  acknowledge  ourselves  guilty.  We  have  omitted  many 
things  which,  in  our  view  of  the  question,  appear  blasphemous, 
particularly  those  portions  which  place  the  sanctity  of  Saint 
Agatha  on  too  close  a  par  with  that  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Wo 
have  also  omitted  many  things  which,  translated  from  the  Italian 
into  English,  would  appear  to  border  somewhat  closely  on 
obscenity.  And  wo  have  not  added  one  single  line  to  the 
improbable.  Wo  merely  submit  to  our  readers,  if  there  are 
any  among  them  who  are  tempted  to  listen  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  what  despotism  they  must  expect  from 
a  creed  which  will,  without  a  blush,  hold  a  history  of  this 
kind  up  as  a  part  and  portion  of  their  religion,  and  v»’ho  would 
condemn  as  utterly  rebellious  to  God  those  who  would  refuse  to 
believe  in  it.  The  English  Catholic  priest  may  say,  this 
history  is  not  an  article  of  faith,  but  we  advise  you  to  believe 
it,  and  pray  to  Saint  Agatha  as  a  medium  between  you  and 
God.  We  do  not  wish  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  the  (Aitholic 
Church  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  ^liddle  Ages,  when  the  blind 
w^ere  leading  the  blind  ;  but,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  w’o 
would  ask  if  such  a  tale  is  not  an  insult  to  common  sense  to 
ask  enlightened  beings  to  receive  it  ?  It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  is  not  the  only  improbable  history  of  a  saint.  The 
Catholic  religion  teems  with  examples  of  the  same  kind;  but 
we  have  merely  chosen  that  of  Saint  Agatha  as  proof  of  what 
those  who  go  over  to  the  Church  of  Romo  will  be  expected 
to  believe,  as  true  children  of  that  creed,  if  the  priests  so 
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Books  of  African  travel  have  of  late  years  become  so  nume¬ 
rous,  that  they  would  form  a  tolerably  large  library.  Re- 
centlv,  there  has  been  an  unusual  supply,  and  variety  in  the 
suppfy,  of  the  complicated  materials  out  of  which  our  saram 
have  built  up  the  zoology,  ethnology,  botany,  and  climatology 
of  this  vast  continent.  Yet,  in  reality,  we  know  very  little  of 
Africa  ;  like  its  own  sphinx,  it  is  the  enigma  of  the  world.  Xot 
only  geographers,  but  men  of  highest  culture  have  striven  hard 
through  long  years  of  toil  and  peril  to  solve  some  of  the  inys 
teries  of  this  strange  land,  not  altogether,  but  almost  in  vain. 
A  night,  almost  rayless,  stretches  its  “  ebon  sceptre  over  the 
far  greater  part  of  this  continent.  Our  Niger,  Zambesi,  and 
other  exjK'ditions  have  been  nearly  abortive,  and,  with  the  most 
limitixl  exceptions,  our  efforts  to  civilize,  or  Christianize,  its 
millions  of  sable  savages  have  been  attended  with  scarcely  any 
success.  Take  the  map  of  Africa  and  see  how  true  this  is. 
There  is  (’ape  Colony,  Natal — a  few  mission  stations  dotted  here 
and  there  in  the  interior ;  Sierra  Leone,  the  white  man’s  grave; 
a  little  remnant  of  an  ancient  church  in  Abyssinia  ;  and  then 
you  see  the  feeble  representation  of  Christendom  in  Africa. 
From  the  time  that  Abraham  went  down  into  Egypt  and  so¬ 
journed  there,  or  the  uncultured,  because  nomadic,  sons  of  the 

*  1.  Autumn  Rambles  in  Xorth  Africa,  By  John  Ormsby,  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  London ;  Longman,  Green,  Longman  &  Co. 
1864. 

2.  TVhat  led  to  the  Discovert/  of  (he  Source  ojLthe  Nile,  By  John 
Hanning  Speke,  Captain  Her  Majesty’s  Inman  Army.  William 
Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.  1864. 

3.  The  NtU  Basin^  Part  /.,  showing  Tanganyiaha  to  he  Ptolemy's 
If'estern  Lake  Reservoir:  a  Memoir  read  before  the  Royal  Geogra¬ 
phical  Society,  By  Itichard  E.  Burton,  E.ll.G.S.  Part  lU 
Captain  Speke's  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile:  a  Reviexc, 
By  James  Macquecn,  Esq.  London:  Tinsley  Brothers. 

4.  ^plorations  in  South  West  Africa,  being  an  Account  of  a  Journei/, 
in  the  years  1861-62,  from  Walvisch  Bay  to  Lake  Ngami  and  the 
Victoria  Falls,  By  Thomas  Baines,  F.R.G.S.,  formerly  attached 
to  the  North  Australian  Expedition;  subsequently  to  that  of  Br. 
Livingstone  on  the  Zambesi.  London;  Longman,  Green,  Long¬ 
man  &  Co.  1864. 


Africa — Phyf^ieal  Con  for  mat  ioa, 

]vatriarcli  Jacob  gazed  with  awe  upon  the  huge  pyramicls  of 
(jhizeh,  or  the  fleet  of  Hiram  brought  the  luxurious  Solomon 
“  gold,  silver,  ivory,*  and  apes,  and  peacocks,’^  down  to  the  time 
of  rtoleniy,  who  sought  in  vain  to  discover  the  “  reservoirs  of 
**  the  white  Nile;’’  and  the  more  recent  explorations  further 
south,  not  forgetting  the  marvellous  feat  of  Livingstone  in 
bisecting  the  continent  from  west  to  east, — Africa  has  been,  and 
is  now,  a  “  land  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,”  inhabited 
bv  races  hateful  and  hating  one  another,  whoso  vices  and  idola¬ 
tries  surpass,  in  nakedly  hideous  proportions,  all  the  polytheisms 
of  the  world. 

Tartly,  wo  may  account  for  the  degradation  of  Africa  by  its 
physical  conformation.  Its  coast  line  is  almost  unbroken  ;  no 
arms  of  the  sea,  and  but  few  rivers  run  into  the  interior ;  and 
thus  the  geographical  peculiarities  of  its  very  shape  shut  it  out 
from  the  commerce  and  civilization  of  the  world,  and  its  in¬ 
habitants  are,  of  necessity,  a  degraded  race.  But  we  do  not 
believe  they  are  a  doomed  race.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
that  ultra-orthodox  theology,  that  would  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
of  this  mystery  by  sending  us  back  to  the  malediction  })ro- 
nouiiced  by  Noah  upon  Uam,  and  that  flnds  relief  in  supposing 
that  the  more  favoured  white  Christians  are  the  executioners  of 
the  Mosaic  system.  He  who  is  the  “  Saviour  of  all  ”  was  tho 
“  Son  of  man,”  and  not  the  son  of  a  sect  or  race  ;  in  his  olive- 
coloured  complexion,  he  stood  midway  between  the  tawny 
Ethiopian  and  the  fair  Caucasian,  thus  laying  his  hand  on  both, 
as  the  true  centre  and  type  of  all  humanity,  and  annihilating 
for  ever  all  artifleial  distinctions.  Thus,  through  him,  wo  have 
all  one  heart,  and  we  throb  instinctively,  as  the  history  of  our 
race  unfolds  itself  to  our  view.  If  a  heathen  audience  were 
fired  into  enthusiasm,  as  Terence  startled  them  by  saying, 
“  Homo  sura,  nihil  humanum  a  me  est  alienum,”  how  much 
more  should  the  Christian  philanthropist  rejoice  in  tho  clearer 
teachings  of  that  Dook  which  all  CJiristcndom  venerates,  that 
“  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  the  earth.” 

The  books  lying  on  our  table  have  suggested  these  re¬ 
marks.  Most  of  our  African  travellers,  we  mean  BritUh 
travellers — for  the  very  opposite  is  true  of  the  Dutch  and 
Portuguese — have  been  remarkable  for  their  just  and  con¬ 
ciliatory  treatment  of  the  natives,  and  even  among  the  be¬ 
nighted  tribes  of  the  interior  the  name  Englishman  ”  has  a 
magic  power,  equal  to  the  old  Civis  Romanus  sum.”  Tho 
reader  has  but  to  recal  such  names  as  Bruce,  Mungo  Park, 

•  “  Elephants*  Teeth,”— 'Marg. 
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IVnham,  Clapperton,  the  Brotlicrs  Lander,  and  others,  Insides 
those  more  modem  names  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  to 
ix?rceive  the  truth  of  this  remark ;  and  ever  may  such  be  the 
characteristics  of  our  intercourse  with  savage  races, 

- that,  where  Britain’s  power 

Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too. 

Jjct  US  open  the  books  before  us.  Our  first  volume  relates  to 
North  East  Africa,  a  part  of  Africa  better  knowm  to  our  French 
neighbours  than  to  us.  Mr.  Ormsby,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
immured,  we  presume,  all  the  year  round  in  parchments,  briefs, 
conveyances,  and  the  paraphernalia  of  the  laws’  most  certain 
imcertainty,  for  his  soul’s  and  body’s  health,  takes  an  annual 
vacation  ramble,  (t  si  sic  omncs  f  This  la.st  ramble,  his  Pegasus, 
at  a  good  hard  canter,  took  him  into  Algeria,  t/Vf  Marseilles; 
in  which  is  “  a  long  strip  of  dirty  water  called  the  Old  Port — 
“  an  old  port  crusted  with  abominations,  and  so  peculiar  that 
“  the  very  fish  will  not  touch  it!”  Here  our  author  had  the 
misfortune  to  Ix'  stung  by  mosquitoes — the  first,  doubtless,  of 
the  human  race  that  has  been  so  afflicted  ;  after  a  sleepless  night 
his  diagnoses  were,  “  Left  eye  nearly  closed  ;  eyelid  pendulous, 
“  and  hK)king  like  a  little  siiek  of  currant  jelly  ;  forehead  all 
“  over  bumps,  like  the  crust  of  a  pigeon  pie,  and  a  nose  that  is 
“  gradually  assuming — for  you  do  feel  it  swelling — the  dimen- 
**  sions  and  colour  of  a  tomato.”  After  this  carte  de  visitc,  we 
quite  agree  with  the  author,  “  that  the  field  of  Waterloo,  on  the 
“  morning  of  the  IBth,  was  not  a  more  touching  spectacle  than 
“  your  glass  ])resonts.”  Certainly  not !  What  are  slashed 
heads,  broken  limbs,  and  dead  corpses  to  a  “  nose  the  dimen- 
“  sions  and  colour  of  a  tomato,”  especially^  when  the  nose  is 
going  to  an  evening  party.  At  last  Mr.  Ormsby  reached  Africa, 
and  there  saw’  “real,  hona  fide  Arabs,  the  old,  familiar  figures 
“  of  that  old  Bible  story’-book  of  childhood,  w’hich  has  left  more 
“  pictures  behind  it  than  many  a  work  of  greater  atnlity  since 
“  perused.”  Pnxligious !  Works  of  “  greater  ability^  than  the 
Bible  :  w’e  like  y’our  piety’,  Mr.  Onnsby’,  it  smacks  of  nice 
modesty’. 

(k)n8tantina,  the  “  least  Frenchified  tow’ii  in  French  Africa,” 
is  well  desorilxHl,  and  a  gcxxl  sketch  given  of  one  of  its  streets ; 
w’c  quote  u  few  w’ords  : — 

In  Constantina  the  influence  of  the  living  dog  is  too  powerful  for  the 
memory  of  the  dead  lion.  Shadowy  figures  like  Masinossa,  Jugurtha, 
and  duha.  have  no  ehano  •  against  gaunt  realities  of  Arabs  stalking 
solemnly  ahnit  in  dingy  hernouses,  or  meditating  cross-legged  in  the 
coffiv-sliops.  \  oti  may  try  to  get  up  a  little  enthusiasm  about  a  city 
Uiat  was  old  two  thousand  years  ago,  hut  it  soon  evaporates  on  a  stroll 
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through  those  sinister-looking  alleys,  full  of  dark  entries,  and  grated 
air-holes,  and  iron-shod  doors.  There  is  nothing  suggestive  of  old 
heathendom ;  everything  has  a  dogged  Moslem  llavour.  Do  what  you 
niav,  it  is  not  of  Cirta  the  ancient,  or  of  Constant ina  the  magnitieent 
yoii  think,  hut  of  the  K’sentina  of  the  Arabs,  dreaded  by  tbe  tribes  of 
the  plain  as  tbe  hawk  on  the  cliff  is  dreaded  by  the  partridges  cowering 
below  in  the  stubble.  You  can  go  back  no  further  than  the  frantic 
times  of  the  Heys,  and  get  up  no  nobler  pictures  than  of  massacred 
Christians,  tortured  Jews,  murders  done  in  the  Casbah,  and  janissaries 
with  dripping  yataghans  proceeding  to  elect  a  new  ruler. 

Yet  even  here  the  righteous  soul  of  our  author  was  vexed  : — 

In  sallying  forth  to  bathe,  1  encountered  an  Arab  staggering  home 
to  the  town,  as  drunk  as  if  he  had  been  a  Christian  of  the  most  unim- 
j>oachable  orthodoxy,  and  hiccuj)ping  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  it 
was  a  practice  enjoined  by  the  Koran. 

We  should  sympathise  with  Mr.  O.,  if  he  were  a  Ilcchabite ;  but 
he  presently  gets  into  the  desert,  where  he  anathematizes  the 
“  unbibulous  brushwood,  that  seemed  to  have  taken  a  pledge  of 
‘‘  total  abstinence  early  in  life  and  to  have  adhered  to  it  ever 
“  since  however,  the  “  wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb,*^ 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  our  author  at  dinner  in  the  French 
camp,  on 

Kous-kous  with  broiled  mutton,  fowl,  &c.,  not  the  greasy,  dingy- 
coloured,  strong-flavoured  kous-kous  of  Arab  life,  but  a  delicate,  snowy 
mess,  like  farinaceous  >vhite-bait;  .  .  .  and  to  tone  down  the  prevailing 
Orientalism  of  the  repast  (see  Arab  above  cjuoted),  there  came  from 
the  travelling  stores  of  tbe  Commandant  tbe  licpiid  ruby  of  the  Cote 
(I’Or,  and — wonder  of  wonders  ! — here,  on  the  border  of  tbe  Sahara, 
under  the  shelter  of  a  lledouin  tent,  a  bottle  of  Madeira  to  wind  uj) 
with !  Our  orthotlox  Christian  was  w’ound  up ;  for  whether  it  was 
external  beauty  or  internal  contentment,  tbe  scene  seemed  strangely 
Wautiful.  .  .  .  For  fifteen  centuries  tbe  little  play  of  coiupierors  and 
coiujuered  had  l)een  played  here  (Tebessa),  and  tbe  teetotum  bad  turned 
up  all  its  colours  in  succession.  Roman,  Vandal,  Saracen,  Turk, 
Frenchman,  had  each  pitched  his  camp,  and  set  uj)  his  standard,  and 
blown  his  trumpet,  and  believed  that  his  was  the  colour  to  win  the 
game. 

In  this  way,  realizing  the  old  Iloratian  maxim,  “  Tulit  omne 
“  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  cum  dulce,’'  our  author  did  Nu- 
niidia,  the  granary^  of  ancient  Home.  Many  of  his  descriptions 
are  very  good  and  fresh,  and  we  prefer  quoting  these  to  any 
account  of  the  geography  of  these  parts,  which  every  schoolboy 
knows.  Here  is  one  of  the  camel,  well  worth  selection:— 

Tlie  gait  of  the  camel  is  admirably  described  by  that  queer  old  tra- 
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Willittin  Lith^t>\v  :  “  He  liuth  a  most  slow  and  lazy  paco,  ivnioving 
tho  om*  fixit  Irom  the  other  as  though  he  were  weighing  his  feet  in  a 
halamv.”  lie  moves  along  in  a  deliberate  saunU'r,  with  his  long,  gra\> 
faee  |M)ked  forward,  and  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  l,  ft. 
blothen  K|M*aks  of  the  “  gentle,  womanish  ways”  of  the  camel ;  but  there 
is  one  trait  in  its  eharaeU'r  to  wliich  he  does  not  allude,  and  which  is 
c«Ttaiidv  not  gentle,  though  ill-natured  people  may  feel  inclined  to  call 
it  womanish.  The  camel  is  alxnit  the  most  uureasonalde  animal  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  satisfying  it.  It  eomplains  just  as  louiily  against 
lying  down  as  against  rising  up;  just  as  bitterly  against  being  relieved 
of  its  burden  as  against  being  loatled  ;  and  when,  passing  an  Arab  camp, 
you  hear  it  making  night  hideous  with  its  peevish  roar,  you  may  be  sure 
its  master  is  doing  all  he  can  to  make  it  comfortable.  It  has  just  one 
U^autiful  feature — the  great,  soft,  full  eye,  with  its  drooping  lid  and 
long  blac'k  lashes,  and  lialf-closed  look  of  patient  sufl’ering,  as  it  from 
an  aching  bro>v.  This  redeems  the  picturescjue  but  positive  ugliness  of 
the  camel,  and  makes  you  forget  his  uncouth  head  and  lean  carcass,  and 
grai'eless  splay-footed  legs.  As  Charles  Lamb  said  of  the  »lews,  ho  is 
“  a  pirn'  of  stubborn  antiquity.”  As  you  look  at  him,  you  fwd  that  he 
belongs  to  an  old  world.  He  is  alone  among  the  animals  of  this  latter 
earth.  Ho  has  no  congeners,  no  country  cousins,  no  wild  relatives  to 
show  that  at  any  |H*ritHi,  however  remote,  he  was  other  than  be  is  now, 
a  “  hereditary  bondsman.”  Go  biu'k  as  far  as  you  can,  and  you  always 
Hnd  him  in  the  company  of  the  nonunl,  ‘‘always  moving  on”  at  tho 
I'cunmand  of  mvessity — the  great  original  policeman.  True  to  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  a  vagalxuul  ancestry,  he  refuses  to  fraternize  with  progress. 
In  Kgypt  the  railway  tills  him  with  disgust ;  and  here  in  Algeria,  when 
the  diligence  meets  him,  he  tunis  his  solemn  face  away,  and  sidles  out 
into  the  plain  to  avoid  the  loathed  object.  If  it  comes  on  him  unex- 
|M*cteilly,  he  is  paralyze»l.  1  remember  on  this  very  journey  to  liiskara 
we  came  suddenly  upon  a  caravan  in  the  evening,  after  tlie  lamps  ot‘the 
diligenci*  had  lu'en  lit.  As  we  bore  down  upon  him,  the  leading  camel 
gave  a  gnmt  of  dismay,  and  dropped  incontinent  on  his  kntvs  in  the 
middle  of  the  roa«l,  sending  the  Arab  who  rode  him  nearly  under  the 
noses  of  our  liorses.  The  sight  of  those  two  glaring  eyes,  coming  do^vu 
on  him  out  of  the  darkness,  was  too  much  for  him.  Civilization  was  all 
very  well,  but  when  it  came  in  such  a  ipiestionable  shaj>e,  the  patriarchal 
old  k'ast  could  not  comprehend  it,  and  knelt  to  entreat  its  forbearance. 

8()  also  is  this  of  the  Nuinidian  lion — the  lion  of  the  amphi- 
thcutrt',  when'  often  was  heard  the  cry,  “Christiani  ad  leones:’  — 

Tliere  is  no  greater  voluptuary  in  the  matter  of  scenery  than  the  lion. 
Ho  stH*ms  always  to  tix  his  lair  in  the  most  picturesque  spot  he  can  find; 
and  if,  in  the  mountains  of  Northern  Algeria,  you  come  upon  a  particu¬ 
larly  valley,  where  nature  has  done  all  she  could  in  the  way  of  wood, 
waur,  and  crag — in  fiwt,  just  the  place  an  a'sthetically  inclined  hermit 
would  select  for  his  retreat,  you  may  l>e  sure  it  is  a  favourite  haunt  of 
some  old  “  father  of  robbers,”  as  die  Arabs  would  call  him.  Some 
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tangled  tliickot  near  its  head  is  liis  permanent  residence,  or  at  least  his 
hunting  box,  and  some  commanding  summit  his  watch-tower,  where  he 
lounges  at  sunset,  observing  the  movements  of  the  wild  hoars  stealing 
ai^-ross  the  glades  of  the  woods  beneath  him,  or  the  cattle  trooping  home 
to  the  dollars  on  the  jilain  Indow,  and  making  his  arrangements  for 
supper  accordingly.  No  jiart  of  North  Africa  oilers  greater  inducements 
to  an  animal  gifted  with  these  tastes  than  that  beautiful  mountain 
country  lying  around  Guelma,  Ilona,  and  Philipjieville,  once  the  diocese 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  now  the  district  where  Christianity  {chief y  in 
connection  with  agricultvre)  llourishes  most  satisfactorily  on  the  soil  of 
llarharv. 


That's  a  new  ‘‘  specie  "  of  Christianity  ;  we  have  often  heard  of 
muscular  Christianity,  now’  we  hear  of  agricultural  Christianity. 
NUmportc,  We  once  gave  a  lecture  on  “  Oberlin,"  in  a  country 
town,  and,  w’alking  dow’ii  the  street,  we  saw  and  overheard  two 
bucolic  young  men  discussing  the  bill  which  announced  the 
lecture' — “Aw  say.  Bill,  what's  ‘Oberlin?'"  “  Well,  dashed 
if  I  know’;  but  I  think  it's  a  new’  kind  of  mangold  wurzel."  Such, 
pe'rhaps,  is  agricultural  Christianity. 

t)ur  author  proceeds,  like  Don  Quixote,  on  his  travels,  and, 
like  the  Spanish  hero,  has  an  eye  for  the  marvellous,  if  not  in 
w’indmills,  in  other  things.  He  sees,  with  wonder,  “  a  medita- 
“  tive  old  eagle,  who  sat  on  the  top  of  a  dead  cexlar,  far  below, 
“  like  a  landed  proprietor  surveying  his  property,  and  turning 
“  over  drainage  schemes  in  his  mind  and,  in  another  place, 
“  certain  valetudinarian  frogs,  of  extremely  unhealthy  appear- 
“  ance,  who,  as  they  sat  on  the  stones,  w’ith  their  heads  above 
“  the  steaming  w’aters,  reminded  me  forcibly  of  the  invalids  one 
“  sees  stewing  in  the  tanks  at  Leukerbad coming  across 
occasionally  some  one  “  of  the  evangelical  party  among  the 
“  Moslems,"  w’hose  buildings,  coming  between  the  wind  and  our 
author’s  nobility,  gave  out  “  what  was  called  an  odour  of  sanctity, 
“  but  which  I  am  compelled  to  describe  as  musty,"  for  among 
“  well-to-do  ^Marabouts  there  is  alw  ays  a  tendency  to  commit 
“  excesses  in  w  hitewash,  and  an  assumption  of  cheerful  piety, 
“  which  reminds  one  of  the  Clapham  school  of  architecture ; 
“  but  the  poor  ones  [^hinc  illcB  lackrynur!^  have  a  look  of  shabbv 
“  Methodism,  and  give  one  the  idea  of  Dissenting  dirt-pics." 
That's  smart ;  though  we  are  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  try  and 
understand  w’hat  is  meant  by  a  “  Dissenting  dirt-pic  but  let 
that  pass.  Mr.  Ormsby  is  great  in  alliteration,  that  is,  among 
the  d’s.,  hence  he  says,  on  another  page,  he  recounts  his  adven¬ 
tures  W’ith  an  Arab,  w’ho  “  w’as  such  a  man  to  pray beyond 
the  “  five  prayers  generally  held  sufficient  by  all  good  ^lussul- 
"  men,  he  used  to  retire  and  go  through  his  devotions  whenever 
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**  wo  halted  ;  and  while  he  sat  behind  me  on  the  horse,  more 
“  A  fncano,  he  moaned  a  dreary  ditty,  which,  from  its  monotony, 
‘‘  I  argutnl  to  Ix^  a  low-church  Maliommedan  hvinn  ;  and  thus 
“  ho  attuiiuHl  the  degret*  of  D.l).,  or  deuced  dirty.”  Then  he 
fell  in  “  with  several  serious-minded  vultures,  who,  to  judge  hy 
“  the  croaking  and  flajiping  of  their  wings,  fancied  the  end  of 
“  the  world  htul  come.”  At  last  he  reached  the  Sahara,  frogs, 
dirt-pies,  vultures,  &c.,  notwithstanding,  and  as  his  description 
of  the  great  desert  is  really  good,  we  will  quote  it,  and  then 
close  the  volume : — 

To  a  northerner,  the  first  sight  of  tlie  ])alm-groves  of  an  oasis  in  the 
Sahara  is  a  new  sensation.  In  his  dreams,  working  out  the  memories 
of  some  childish  picture-hook,  he  may  have  seen  something  of  tlie  sort; 
hut,  even  in  dreams,  under  our  skies  the  imagination  can  hardly  conjure 
up  the  colours  of  the  African  reality — the  rich,  glossy  green  of  the 
feathery  foliage,  the  drooping  clusters  of  golden  fruit,  the  endless 
tracery  of  light  and  shade,  the  glimpses,  caught  between  the  slender 
wtems,  of  a  Inmndless,  tawny  plain  beyond,  (piivering  under  a  southern 
sun — the  tropical  air  of  the  wh<de  scene.  Even  that  vast,  monotonous 
plain  itself,  the  “  hahar  l>ela  ma,”  the  “sea  without  water,”  of  the 
Arabs,  has  a  certain  chanu  alxuit  it.  Here  the  traveller  sits,  as  it 
were,  on  the  farthest  shore  of  civilization.  Thus  far,  ages  ago,  civilized 
man  had  penetrated;  hut  beymid  that  dim  line  which  bounds  the  vision 
southward,  he  has  always  been  jxiwerless.  Hardy  voyagers  have  gone 
forth  and  foundered,  or  lived  to  tell  a  tale  of  savage  man  and  pitiless 
nature;  but  thev  have  left  no  track  on  the  waves  of  the  Desert. 
llenHlotus  could  oidy  describe  that  region  by  a  string  of  negatives — 
fpu/ioc  Kut  ai^SfWi'  KOI  oOupoc  koi  ai»o/Li/3poc  koi  a^oXog  trrri  7|\iepi} 
— and  the  mystery  which  hung  over  it  in  his  day  has  not  yet  been 
cleared  away. 

Before  we  say  finally,  for  the  last  time,  to  this  clever  but  pre¬ 
judiced  writer,  we  must  give  three  brief  illustrations  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  found  where  least  expt'cted,  on  the  principle  that  **  out  of 
the  eater  came  forth  meat.”  We  recommend  them  to  the  ad- 
mirt'rs  ot  Colenso,  or  of  arithmetic,  hydraulics,  and  dynamics, 
appliinl  to  the  Pentateuch  : — 

'Flicre  is  at  Datna  a  greater  lion-hunter  than  even  Jules  Gerard,  a 
hunter  who  is  probably  the  only  one  who  ever  wrestled  with  a  w’ound(*d 
lion  aiul  came  alive  out  of  the  struggle.  He  saved  himself  from  the 
jaws  of  the  bruti'  by  grasping  the  mane,  and  so  holding  back  the  head 
by  main  forci',  until  his  companion  ran  up  and  pistolled  the  animal. 

This  wius,  indeed,  mane  force.  At  Tibessa,  the  ancient 
The  vest  a  ; — 

The  gardener  still  waters  his  garden  of  herbs  with  his  foot;  two 
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women  griluling  at  tlie  mill  may  be  soon  in  every  second  doorway ;  and, 
any  morning,  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn  will  be  found  at  work 
outside  the  walls. 

And  again,  an  indirect,  but  good  ono : — 

In  a  Mahoininedan  city — such  is  the  conservatism  of  the  Moslem 
(Oriental  ?)  character — you  are  at  every  turn  brought  into  contact  with 
the  facts  of  the  Arabian  Niylits.  Almost  every  object  you  see  illustrates 
some  story,  or  clears  up  some  ditliculty.  You  know  that  Aladdin’s  lamp 
was  a  many-sided  alTair,  with  little  metal  crescents  hanging  from  its 
corners,  for  you  see  the  j>attern  swinging  in  every  shop.  Now  you 
understand  how  it  was  that  the  Jew  and  his  wife  let  down  the  body  of 
the  Hunchback  into  the  house  of  the  Sultan’s  steward,  A'c. 

Hut  w'emust  make  tracks  for  the  North  East,  and  take  up  our 
residence  awhile  in  the  Somali  country,  with  Captain  Speke,  and, 
us  he  relates  to  us,  ‘‘  what  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Nile.**  The 
lute  Captain  Speke,  whose  untimely  death  all  deplored,  bom  of 
a  g(>(Kl  and  ancient  Devonshire  family,  was  an  Indian  officer,  in 
the  fighting  brigade  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  took  his  share 
in  several  victorious  actions.  The  strong  passion  for  travel — a 
passion  few  can  subdue  when  it  fairly  lays  hold  of  them — led 
him  to  conceive  the  idea  of  exploring  Central  Equatorial  Africa. 
With  this  view  “he  intended  to  strike  the  Nile  at  its  head, 
and  sail  dowm  the  river  to  Egypt.’*  Having  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  he  arrived  at  Aden,  where,  he  says, — 

I  bought  £  1 2o  worth  of  miscellaneous  articles,  consisting  chiefly  of 
English  and  American  sheeting,  some  coarse  fabrics  of  indigo-dyed 
Indian  manufacture,  several  sacks  of  dates  and  rice,  and  a  large  (juantity 
of  salt,  with  a  few  coloured  stutfs  of  greab‘r  value  than  the  other  cloths, 
to  give  away  as  presents  to  the  native  chiefs.  As  defensible  and  other 
useful  instriiments,  for  the  scientific  portion  of  the  expedition,  1  took 
rifles,  guns,  muskets,  pistols,  sabres,  ammunition  in  great  quantity, 
large,  commodious  camel  boxes,  for  carrying  specimens  of  natural  his¬ 
tory,  one  sextant  and  artificial  horizon,  three  boiling  point  and  common 
atinosj»heric  thennometers,  and  one  primitive  kind  of  camera  obscura, 
which  1  had  made  at  Aden,  under  the  ingenious  supervision  of  Ilenie. 

Thus  equipped,  he  and  his  party  entered  the  Somali  country, 
“  an  elbow  of  land  lying  between  the  equator  and  the  11th 
degree  of  North  latitude  ;**  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  are 
wtdl  known  by  all 

overland  travellers,  by  their  singular  appearance  and  boisterous 
manner,  as  well  as  by  their  cheating  and  lying  propensities,  for  which 
they  are  notorious ;  indeed,  success  in  fraud  is  more  agreeable  to  them 
than  any  other  mode  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  the  narration  of  such 
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acts  is  their  preat'st  dolijrht  in  conversation.  Tliey  excel,  as  donkey. 
lK)ys,  even  the  Egyptians.  As  may  be  concludeil  from  their  history, 
they  are  a  mix(Hl,  llam-Shemitic  race,  but  dilYering  considerably  from 
l>«»th  in  their  general  up|K*arance,  though  retaining  certain  characteristics 
o(  lM>th  these  brmls.  They  are  a  tall,  slender  people,  light  and  agile 
as  deer ;  slightly  darker  than,  though  much  the  colour  of,  Arabs,  with 
thin  lip,  and  noses  rather  (ireciun,  when  com})ared  with  those  of  the 
bloi  ks,  Imt  with  wix)lly  heads  like  the  true  negroes. 

As  tt  pendant  to  this,  while  we  are  upon  races,  w^e  quote 
the  folio w'ing  from  Mr.  M*Queen,  in  Ideutenant  Burton ^s  book; 
bivause  these  facts  help  to  remove  the  obloquy  of  colour  from 
our  African  brethren  : — 

llanfs  progeny  were  very  numerous.  One  portion  of  them  emigrated, 
<»r  were  driven,  in  pnH*ess  of  time,  from  8hinar  into  llindostan ;  another 
|>ortion,  by  u  similar  pnH*ess,  were  driven  into  Africa.  But  all  Hama's 
pn*geny  were  not  blacks.  The  Canaanites,  llivites,  c^c.,  were  not  so; 
neither  were  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  progeny  of  8hem  were  all 
fair,  not  tawny, —  Persians,  Medes,  Babylonians,  Chaldeans,  Syrians, 
Arabians,  ami  Hebrews,  both  male  and  female.  Shem  means,  especially, 
name,  likeness,  image,  and  is  often  applied  in  Hcripture  to  designate 
the  second  |>erson  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  Its  meaning,  therefore,  in  the 
son  of  Noah,  is  the  likeness  or  image  of  the  first,  and  also  of  the  second 
A<lam.  *lap)iet  was,  no  doubt,  white.  The  Hebrew'  verb,  or  name, 
means  to  “persuade,”  and  has  certainly  a  projdietic  meaning.  Hence 
it  is  said,  “(mhI  shall  persumle  »Iaphet,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Shorn.”  This  clearly  means  that  they  should  become  one  family,  which 
means  dwelling  in  the  same  tents,  and  which  the  emphatic  and  figurative 
Easteni  exj>ression  always  conveys.  8uch  Japhet’s  progeny  are  daily 
In  ouning,  and  such  they  will  completely  be,  when  they  all  becouk? 
Christians. 

XouH  rerenons  !  Passing  on  through  the  wild  Somali  country, 
which  hiul  been  pictured 

as  a  land  of  promise,  literally  tlowing  with  milk  and  honey,  where  I 
slH>uld  s<v  boundless  prairies  of  grass,  large  nwmy  trees,  beautiful 
valleys,  with  deep  briK)ks  running  down  them,  and  cattle,  wild  animals, 
and  Ih'cs  in  abundance.  Perhaps  this  was  true  to  them  who  had  seen 
nothing  finer  in  creation;  who  tlionght  ponies  fine  horses,  a  few  weeds 
grass,  and  a  puny,  little  brook,  a  fine,  large  stream. 

1  assing  onj  we  repeat,  through  this  land  of  disapjwiiitmcnt, 
Captain  Sjx'ke  remarks  some  twenty  pages  farther  on  : _ 

It  was  very  remarkable  to  see  the  great  length  of  time  animals  in 
ti»is  country  can  exist,  even  under  hard  work,  without  drinking  water. 
In  an  onlinary  way,  the  Somali  w.ater  camels  only  twice  a'^nnuith, 
donkeys  four  times,  sheep  every  fourth  day,  and  ju.nies  only  oikx*  in  two 
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days,  and  oren  object  to  doing  it  oftcnor  wlien  tlie  water  is  plentiful, 
K*st  the  animals  should  lose  their  hardihood.  I  do  not  think  antelopes 
could  possibly  get  at  water  for  several  months  together,  as  every  drop 
of  water  in  the  country  is  guarded  by  the  Homali. 

AVhat  an  illustration,  this,  of  the  old  patriarchal  stories  told  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  : — 

We  were  now  in  the  “  land  of  honey, and  the  Homnli  nomads  con- 
fitantly  came  to  me  to  borrow  my  English  pickaxe  for  digging  it  out  of 
tlie  ground;  for  the  bees  of  this  country,  instead  of  settling  in  the 
Ixuighs  of  trees,  as  they  do  in  England,  work  holes  iu  the  ground  like 
was|)s,  or  take  advantage  more  generally  of  chinks  and  fissures  in  the 
rocks,  to  build  their  combs  and  deposit  their  wax.  It  was  a  great  treat 
to  get  a  little  of  this  sweet  nutriment,  to  counteract  the  salts  which  pre¬ 
vail  in  all  the  spring  waters  of  the  interior. 

We  have  no  intention  of  following  Captain  Speke  through  hitj 
journal,  which  is  very  monotonous  and  dreary ;  our  great  and 
brave  African  travellers  and  missionaries  are  sad  hands  at  Eng¬ 
lish.  ^lofiatt^s  book  would  have  been  unreadable  had  it  not 
been  re-wTitten ;  Livingstone’s  great  work  is  a  sad  jumble  of 
confusion ;  Speke’s  is  as  bad  ;  and  Lieutenant  Burton ^s  book,  to 
which  we  shall  refer  presently,  is  painfully  disfigured  by  bad 
grammar,  and  worse  temper.  All  these  mighty  Nimrods,  to 
whom  science  and  commerce  are  so  largely  indebted,  should  bring 
home  their  manuscripts,  as  they  do  their  ivory,  and  place  them 
in  the  hands  of  cunning  artificers,  who  should  be  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  them  in  an  understandable  form  to  a  really  grateful  public. 
We  dont  think  the  source  or  sources  of  the  Nile — and  we  incline 
to  the  latter  opinion — have  been  discovered  ;  the  vexed  question 
that  has  troubled  all  theorists,  from  Ptolemy  downwards,  remains 
yet  to  be  settled,  and  probably  it  will  be  settled  in  some  decade 
of  ages  hence.  However,  as  we  travel  along  the  wilderness,  we 
will  pick  a  few  dates  that  grow  here  and  there ;  select  a  few 
episodes  in  desert  travel  that  will  beguile  our  way,  though,  as 
will  be  seen,  they  arc  not  all  of  the  most  agreeable  character. 

Here  is  something  for  our  readers  about  ostriches : — 

The  ostrich  is  a  remarkably  shy  bird,  and  is  so  blind  at  night  that  it 
cannot  feed.  Ibe  Homali  pony,  though  wonderfully  hardy  and  enduring, 
IS  not  swift ;  therefore,  to  accommodate  existing  power  to  knowledge  of 
these  various  weaknesses,  the  Somali  provides  himself  w  ith  a  pony,  and 
]»r(>vij»ions  for  two  or  thn‘e  days,  and  begins  his  hunt  by  showing  him- 
><elf  at  such  a  considerable  distance  from  the  birds  he  has  formed  his 
tlesign  upon,  that  they  quietly  stalk  oil’,  and  he,  at  the  same  rate*,  fol- 
lows  after,  but  never  draws  near  enough  to  scare  tlieni  out  of  sight  of 
him.  At  night,  the  birds  stop  iu  consequence  of  the  darkness,  but  can- 
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not  fml.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  dismounts  to  rest  and  feed  with  his 
|MUiv,  an«l  resumes  the  chase  the  following  day.  After  the  second  or 
third  day,  when  he  and  the  pony  are  as  fresh  as  ever,  the  c»striehes, 
from  constant  fasting,  t>eeoine  so  weak,  he  is  able  to  ride  in  amongst 
ihem,  and  kiuK'k  them  down,  one  !»y  one,  as  many  as  may  he  in  the 
flock.  'Hie  flesh  is  eaten,  and  the  feathers  are  taken  to  the  sea  coast 
for  trans|M>rtation  to  the  Aden  market.  I  once  saw  a  ilonkey-load  of 
feathers  carried  to  market  that  had  heen  taken  this  way. 

One  more  extract  and  w’c  leave  the  book  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers ;  it  would  In?  worse  than  useless  to  atteini)t  to  give  an 
outline  of  a  journey  through  a  desert  that  really  led  to  nothing, 
except  the  hy|)othesis  that  the  Nile  had  its  rise  in  the  Luke 
Victoria  N’Yanza.  Deeply  as  we  regret  the  bitter  tone  of 
Lieutenant  lUirton’s  book,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  brave  and 
gcMsl  Laptain  Speke  should  have  dogmatically  pronounced  his 
hiscoccry  o/  thk  Source  of  the  Xi/e ;  and  we  therefore  do  not 
enter  u|)on  the  troubled  controversy,  that  will  doubtless  occupy 
Sir  Koderick  Mimdii.son's  attention  for  some  time.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Somali  jx'ople  is  thus  summed  up  : — 

'fhe  nutunil  inert  laziness  and  ignorance  of  the  people  is  their  own 
and  their  country’s  hane.  They  are  all  totally  unaware  of  the  treasures 
at  their  feet.  This  dreadful  sloth  is,  in  part,  engendered  hy  the  excessive 
luainty  of  the  land  in  its  natural  state;  hv  the  little  want  of  clothes  or 
other  luxuries,  in  conse(|uence  of  the  congenial  temperature;  and  from 
the  people  having  no  higher  ohjet  in  view’  than  the  first  coming  meal, 
and  no  other  stimulus  to  exertion,  by  example  or  anything  else.  The 
greait  cause,  however,  is  their  want  of  a  strong  protecting  government 
to  presiTve  |H*atv,  without  which  nothing  can  prosj)er.  Thus,  they  are, 
both  morally  and  physically,  little  lK‘tter  than  hrutes,  and  as  yet  there 
is  no  lH*tter  pn»s|>ect  in  store  for  them.  The  climate  is  a  j)aradox  (piite 
U'voiul  my  solving,  unless  the  numerous  and  severe  maladies  that  we 
all  sulleriHl  from,  iluring  the  first  eight  months  of  our  explorations,  may 
he  uttrihuUnl  to  Umi  much  exposure;  and  even  that  does  not  solve  the 
prohlem.  lo  all  ap{K‘arance,  the  whole  of  the  country,  to  the  westward 
of  the  Last  Coast  Range,  is  high,  dry,  and  healthy.  No  exhalations 
|H»llute  the  atnuKsphere;  there  are  no  extremes  of  temperature;  the  air 
is  neither  too  hot  nor  Ph)  c(dd ;  and  a  little  care  in  hutting,  dressing, 
and  diet,  should  obviate  any  evil  ellects  of  exposure.  {Springs  of  good 
water,  and  wholesome  AhmI,  are  everywhere  obtainable.*  Flies  and 
mos(|uit<H's,  the  great  Indian  pests,  are  scarcely  known,  and  the  tsetse 
of  the  south  no  where  exists. 

To  those  unxious  to  study  the  wild  life  of  the  Somali,  and  to 
obtain  a  clear  appndiensioir  of  the  valley  and  the  basin  of  the 

It  is  h.Hrd  to  reconcile  this  with  the  previou.s  statv’iiient  “that  every 
drop  of  water  in  the  country  is  guarded  by  the  Somali.” 
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Nile,  this  hist  work  of  the  brave  and  enterprisinp;  S|)oke  will  be 
read  with  interest,  notwithstanding  the  spiteful  eriticisins  of  Mr. 
M‘(iuecn,  and  Lieutenant  Hurt  on.  Poor  Speke,  after  many  en- 
gagenieiits  in  Indian  battle-fields;  after  serving  through  the 
Oiiuean  war ;  after  perils  innuincrablo  amongst  the  savage 
tribes  of  Africa,  escaping  on  one  occasion  with  “  the  skin  of  his 
teeth;**  miraculously  joining  his  camp  with  eleven  artificial  holes 
in  his  body ;  and  when  all  Euroj)e  was  expecting  to  hear  fuller 
accounts  of  liis  Discorerf/  of  the  Soarce  of  the  Nitr,  this  gallant 
officer  met  his  untimely  death,  from  an  accidental  discharge  of 
his  own  gun,  when  out  on  a  quiet  shooting  excursion  wdth  a  few 
friends  in  Devonshire ! 

An  earth(|unkc  may  be  hid  to  spare 

'Pile  man  that’s  strangled  hy  a  hair. 

Of  Lieutenant  Hurton’s  Basin  of  the  NiU\  with  which  is  con¬ 
nected  Mr.  ^PQueen*s  review  already  referred  to,  it  is  difficult  to 
write  w  ith  etpianimity.  Whatever  difference  tliere  was  between 
the  tw^o  brave  officers,  it  w^as  at  first  only  a  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  the  supposed  discovery  of  the  long-sought  for  sources  of 
the  Nile.  Speke  w^as  confident  that  he  had  in  the  Lake  N*  Yanza 
discovered  this  source  ;  he  says : — 

If  the  N’ Yanza  be  really  the  Nile’s  fount,  which  1  sincerely  believe  to 
l>e  the  ease,  what  an  advantage  this  will  be  to  tlic  English  iiiereliant  on  the 
Nile,  and  what  a  Held  is  opened  to  the  world,  if  England  does  not  neglect 
this  discovery  ! 

On  Speke*s  arrival  at  Aden,  he  quietly  says  : — 

Captain  Burton  greeted  me  on  arrival  at  the  old  liouse,  and  said  he 
had  been  very  anxious  for  some  time  past  about  our  safety,  as  numerous 
reports  liad  been  set  ailoat  with  regard  to  the  civil  wars  we  had  to  cir¬ 
cumvent,  which  had  impressed  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  himself,  with  alarm¬ 
ing  fears.  1  laughed  over  the  matter,  but  expressed  my  regret  that  be 
did  not  accompany  me,  as  1  felt  (juite  cerfdin  in  mp  mind  1  had  discovered 
the  source  of  the  A/7e.  This  lie  naturally  objected  to,  even  after  hearing 
all  my  reasons  for  saying  so,  and  therefore  the  subject  w’as  drof)pcd. 
Nevertheless,  the  Captain  accepted  all  nip  fjeographp  leading  from  Ivaze 
to  the  Nile,  and  wrote  it  down  in  bis  book,  contracting  only  my  dis¬ 
tances,  w  hich  he  said  he  thought  w  ere  exaggerated,  and,  of  course,  take 
to  sever  my  hike  from  the  Nile  by  his  mountains  of  the  moon. 

Here  w’as  the  fons  ct  origo  niali — S2)eke*s  assertion  that  the 
^urce  of  the  Nile  was  discovered.  To  this  Lieutenant  Burton, 
111  the  volume  before  us,  replies : — ‘‘  The  real  sources  of  the 
“  Nile — the  great  Nile  problem — so  far  from  being  ‘settled  for 
“  ever,*  by  the  lute  exploration,  are  thrown  farther  from  dis- 
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“  coverv  than  before/*  And,  a^in,  **  It  is  the  opinion  of  scion* 
“  tific  Europe,  that  the  problem  is  wholly  unsolved  ;  and,  more 
“  still,  that,  within  the  last  four  years,  the  Nile  Basin  has  ac- 
“  (|uii^  an  amount  of  fable  which  it  never  had  in  the  days  of 
“  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.** 

This  is  lej^timate  controversy,  and,  had  Speke  lived  to  reach 
Bath,  more  light  than  we  now  have  would  have  been  shed 
iijKm  this  vexed  question.  Biit>  to  quote  from  Lieutenant 
Burton : — 

I  wont  <lown  to  the  I'ath  Association  fairly  to  seek  this  contest,  Sep¬ 
tember  1 3th.  The  day  for  the  discussion  was  apjiointed  for  September 
16th.  Some  Imndreds  of  |>ersons  were  assembled  in  the  rooms  of  sec¬ 
tion  E;  and,  when  1  appeare<l  there,  it  was  only  to  hear  that  my  qnon- 
<lam  friend  and  Nile  rival  had,  on  the  previous  afternoon,  lost  his  life  by 
the  merest  accident.  During  the  first  shock  caused  by  this  most  pain¬ 
ful  announcement,  I  could  not  command  myself  to  speak  on  the  subject, 
ihit,  In'ing  now  alKUit  to  leave  Europe  for  some  years — during  which  the 
Nile  (picstion  will  have  greatly  changed  its  ])resent  position — 1  cannot, 
in  justice  to  the  public,  tis  well  as  to  myself,  allow  errors — of  late  almost 
generally  received — to  make  further  way,  &c. 

Lieutenant  Burton  has  no  wish  to  appear  as  the  enemy  of  the 
de|)arted,  and  yet  for  sixty-five  tedious  pages,  in  which  sneer 
and  smart  alternate,  he  purposely  violates  the  sanctity  of  death, 
by  using  language  the  most  deprecating  of  Speke.  And  worse 
than  this,  his  “thanks  are  especially  due  for  permission  to  re- 
])ublish  **  the  whole  of  ^Ir.  ^P(iueen*s  review  of  Speke’s  book, 
which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Advertiser.  Of  that  review^  we 
w  ill  not  speak ;  no  doubt  it  is  clever  and  able,  but  considering 
that  Sjx'ke  was  in  his  grave,  we  are  sure  the  whole  literary 
w  orld  wrill  condemn  the  republication  of  this  most  bitter  effus- 
sion.  Omitting  all  the  adjectives  applied  to  Captain  Speke,  we 
give  the  following  morceaa,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  captious 
spirit  of  this  “  veteran  African  geographer,**  and  most  hard 
N'otcli  champion  of  ortlnxloxy,  as  w’e  may  be  sure  of,  or  he 
would  not  Ih'  allowHxl  to  w’rite  in  that  pious,  prize-fight-patron- 
izing  pa|K'r,  the  Morntng  Advertiser — the  paper  that  the  other 
day  liad  a  long  leader  of  lamentation  over  Dr.  Livingstone,  as  a 
biickslider  and  depart  or  from  the  truth,  and  an  obscurer  of  the 
Cross,  i^c.  Captain  SjH'ke  infonns  us  that  he  taught 


the  Tganda  jK'oplc  that  they  ought  to  reverence  deeply  the  great 
river,  the  head  of  which  was  within  their  dominions,  because  in  Egypt, 

t4>  whirh  it  descended,  it  had  cradled  the  first  expounder _ Moses — of  our 

religious  belief,  or  Christianity;  which  Christianity,  Europe  having  ein- 
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Iiraml,  liatl,  in  its  prac*tiee,  rondereJ  its  jK'opio  supeiwr  to  11h'  people  in 
every  otlier  quarter  of  the  globe.* 

Now  we  have  ever  believed,  and  been  taught  to  believe,  that  the 
origin  and  base  of  Christianity  was  in  that  immutable  judgment, 
pronounced  by  the  J udge  of  all,  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  w^hen  he 
told  the  enemy  of  mankind  that  ‘‘  the  seed  of  the  woman,’* 
whom  he  had  deceived,  should  “  crush  his  head.”  And  so  on, 
tisque  ad  nauseam ;  and  then  follow  charges  and  implications 
against  Speke,  that  even  the  Morning  Advertiser ^  for  decency’s 
sake,  might  have  omitted. 

We  have  reserved  our  ‘‘  best  wine  to  the  last  ” — Baines’s  is’.r- 
phrations  in  South  Africa,  a  goodly  volume,  and  fit  companion 
to  Livingstone’s  great  work — alike  in  size,  abundance  of  illus¬ 
trations,  but  superior  in  graphic  style  and  clear  arrangement. 
Mr.  Baines  is  an  artist,  and  an  old  traveller,  and  writes  con  amore^ 
with  a  facile  pen,  on  the  travels  his  pencil  beautifully  illustrates. 
Starting  from  Walvisch  (Whale- fish)  Bay,  he  penetrated  to 
Lake  Ngami  and  the  Victoria  Falls,  and  here  “fever,  famine, 
“  and  the  murder  of  many  of  their  attendants,  obliged  them  to 
“  return  at  a  time  when  they  had  hoped,  in  a  few  weeks,  to 
“  begin  their  voyage  down  the  Zambesi.”  ^luch  of  the  country 
penetrated  was  thus,  it  will  be  seen,  similar  to  the  country 
traversed  from  east  to  west  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  whose  expedi¬ 
tion  Mr.  Baines  left  in  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding. 
From  a  record  of  travels  such  as  these,  in  which  there  is  no  con¬ 
tinuity  of  plan,  or  consecutiveness  of  description,  we  can  only 
give  a  few  extracts,  as  illustrative  of  the  treat  which  readers, 
who  are  fond  of  such  works,  have  in  store  for  them.  The  book 
is  a  noble  contribution  to  our  African  Library,  and  possesses  ad¬ 
mirable  maps,  and  what  is  an  essential  often  omitted,  a  good 
index.  Of  African  thorns,  Baines  says — and  only  those  who  have 
seen  andyi'/^  these  thorns  can  recognise  the  resemblance : — 

We  outspanned  in  a  small  grove  about  350  yards  south  of  the  pits, 
and  collected  specimens  of  the  various  mimosa  blossoms,  ranging  through 
every  gradation  of  tint,  from  the  palest  greenish-yellow  to  the  deepest 
golden  tint,  and  the  most  intense  chrome.  Tlie  thorns  were  not  less 
diversified,  and  I  may  as  well  take  this  opportunity  of  naming  a  few, 
tirst,  I  noticed  a  large  hooked  seed  of  the  creeping  plant,  sometimes 
called  Haak-doorn,  but  more  properly  the  Grappler;  the  Ilaak-doorn, 
of  which  a  noble  specimen  overhangs  my  waggon,  being  furnished  along 
its  branches  with  small  but  very  strong  and  sharj>  hooked  thorns. 


*  Speke  only  says  wh.at  Neander  says  in  his  Life  of  Christ : — “  The 
reception  of  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  all  the 
civilization  that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Germanic  countries  of  Europe.” 
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arranj?e<l  in  pairs,  and  toariiip:  the  Hesh  most  cruelly  whenever  it  catches. 
The  twi^s  of  the  \Va^t-eeiilK.H.*tji  are  armed  with  a  straight  thorn,  but 
the  h<K)kiHl  thorns  grow  in  pairs  oj)posite  each  other.  **  Stop-a-bit” 
you  must,  if  this  once  takes  your  garments.  Next  is  the  llaak-en- 
sleek,  the  short  h(K>k  of  wliich  holds  you  fast,  and,  if  you  atteinj)t  to 
drag  yourself  away,  forces  down  u|X)u  you  a  pair  of  strait  ones,  a  couple 
of  inches  long,  and  sharp  as  the  finest  needle.  Then  there  is  the  Mot- 
j«‘erie,  or  Damara’s  mother,  with  its  rough,  cruciform  points,  a  connnon 
white-sp..K*d  mimosa,  the  prickle  thorn,  and  1  know  not  how  many 
more. 

The  shortest  way,  in  fact,  is  to  ailopt  Dr.  Kirk’s  division,  i.e.  class 
one,  for  tearing  clothes;  class  two,  for  tearing  flesh;  class  three,  the 
largest,  for  tearing  flesh  and  clothes  both  together. 

Photography  in  the  heart  of  Africa  is  not  only  a  novelty,  but 
w'ill  he  a  great  boon  to  those  who  are  tarry-at-home  travellers. 
Here  is  a  new  eoininentary  on  the  old  text,  ‘‘  All  things  are  full 
of  labour.’^ 

As  for  the  diiliculties  in  the  way  of  a  photographer,  their  name  is 
legion :  the  restlessness  of  the  sitters,  who  naturally  shrink  when  the 
mysterious-lo<)king,  double-barrelled  lenses  are  levelled  at  them,  and  can¬ 
not  imagine  what  the  “  shadow-catcher”  is  doing  under  the  black  cur¬ 
tain,  the  imjMJSsibility  of  procuring  clean  water,  the  different  conditions 
of  atm()sj>here  and  intensity  of  the  sun,  the  constant  dust  raised  either 
by  our  people  or  the  wind,  the  whirlwinds  ujisetting  the  camera,  and  no 
end  of  other  causes  combined  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the  operator,  and 
oblige  us  (myself  with  greater  reluctance  than  Chapman)  to  condemn 
many  ami  many  a  picture ;  for  in  almost  every  one  there  is,  here  and  there, 
some  little  bit  of  effective  re})resentation,  that  1,  as  an  artist,  would  give 
almost  my  right  hand  to  be  able  to  reproduce. 

Again — 

Our  own  time  has  been  fully  occupied  by  the  numberless  little  occa¬ 
sional  wants  that  must  be  attemled  to.  1  name  a  few  to  give  some 
i<lea  of  the  multifarious  avocations  rendered  necessary  by  life  in  the  bush. 
Ihus,  (  hapman  has  Kvn  making  ivory  sights  to  a  couple  of  guns,  re- 
iniXMilating  the  cattle,  setting  in  order  his  camera;  and,  amongst  other 
tasks,  try’ing  phot<»graphy  (in  which,  however,  owing  to  the  restless¬ 
ness  of  his  sitters,  the  nicety’  of  manipulation  recpiircd  among  the 
chemicals,  ami  the  uncertainty  of  the  wind,  which,  blowing  generally 
from  the  h.K.,  sometimes  comes  in  gusts  from  the  o}>posite  (piartor, 
he  has  not  this  time  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  single  plate  worthy  of 
preservation). 

Again — 

Tuesday,  26th  November,  1861. —As  the  sun  to-day  was  to  be  nearly 
vertical.  Chapman  prcpare<.l  his  camera  and  glasses  to  secure  a  record  of 
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the  appearance  of  our  outspan,  receiving  tlie  rays  directly  from  above ; 
and  when  the  shadow  of  a  plumb-line,  thirty-two  inches  long,  liad 
shortened  to  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch,coinineneed  his  operations, 
securing  two  good  pictures  before  the  sun,  now  passing  to  the  south- 
wanl,  threw  the  shadow  as  much  on  the  other  side.  Whether  any  pho- 
toirrapher  has  ever  taken  a  picture  under  similar  cireumstanees,  we,  of 
wurse,  cannot  say ;  but,  considering  the  many  chances  against  a  man 
being  ready  on  the  very  spot  where  the  sun  will  be  vertical  at  noon  of  any 
given  day,  we  feel  much  inclined  to  doubt  it. 

Of  the  strange  and  beneficent  provision  an  all-wise  Pro¬ 
vidence  makes,  even  in  the  desert,  for  the  necessities  of  liis 
creatures — for  the  eyes  of  none  wait  ujx)n  him  in  vain — we  quote 
the  following : — 

We  left  Ghanzi,  Tuesday,  September  24th,  1861,  and  walked  forward, 
the  Bushmen  digging  roots*  for  us  when  we  became  thirsty.  One  of 
these  measured,  in  its  largest  circumference,  three  feet  and  a-half,  and 
two  feet  and  a-half  in  its  shortest.  Those  of  moderate  size  are,  how¬ 
ever,  more  agreeable,  the  juice  having  a  milky  appearance  and  taste. 
Its  seeds  arc  strung  upon  a  skein  of  fibres,  in  long,  round,  tapering 
|H)ds,  four  to  six  inches  long,  and  thicker  than  a  goose-([uill.  This 
valuable  gift  of  Providence  to  a  thirsty  land  is  called  the  Markwliae  or 
Margwhee'^  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  mastication  of  even  a 
small  jH)rtion  of  it  affords  more  relief  to  a  traveller  than  the  drinking  of 
any  amount  of  water. 

Curious  are  the  coincidences  among  savage,  or  rather  uncivi¬ 
lized  tribes.  When  in  the  interior  of  South  America  we  endeav¬ 
oured  to  ascertain  the  real  secret  of  the  Wourali  poison,  used  with 
such  fatal  certainty  by  the  Arrawak  Indians,  and  to  which  Water- 
ton  and  Sir  11.  Schomburg  refer  so  frequently.  The  principal 
ingredient  is  the  poison  extracted  from  the  bodies  of  certain 

•  A  similar  provision  is  found  in  the  interior  of  Australia.  Often,  when 
bunting  kangaroos,  have  the  natives  found  for  us  the  “  wild  yam,”  which 
wonderfully  (pienches  the  thirst  in  a  dry  and  weary  land.  'I’licre  is  an 
equivalent,  if  not  a  superior,  to  both  we  liave  often  met  with  in  the  forests 
at  Jainaica,  which  is  thus  described  by  Gosse  in  his  Naturalist's  Sojourn  m 
Jamaica: — “  |j^  obscure  glen,  tlie  friend  who  acted  as  my  guide 

pointed  out  the  water  withe  (  Vihs  Imlica)^  a  valuable  plant  for  the  re¬ 
source  it  alfords  to  thirsty  travellers.  A  long  twisted  stem,  much  like 
that  of  the  common  grape-vine,  and  about  as  thick  as  one’s  w  rist,  was 
banging  down  from  one  tree  to  another;  with  a  stroke  of  his  heavy  knife 
be  cut  this  in  two,  and  putting  one  extremity  to  my  mouth,  bade  me 
drink.  A  coj)ious  supply  of  fluid  instantly  flowed  from  it,  which  I  should 
not  have  distinguished  from  pure  cold  w  ater.  A  junk  a  yard  long,  it  is 
said,  will  yield  a  pint,  and  lives  have  been  saved  by  the  seasonable  supply 
plant,  when  travellers  have  lost  their  way  in  the  woods,  and  have 
been  lainting  with  thirst.” 
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lar^,  ml  ants,  a  common  nuisance  and  terror  in  the  wcxkIs. 
Wo  don't  know  its  chemical  name,  so  we  will  call  it  formic 
poison.  In  the  heart  of  Equatorial  Africa,  Mr.  Baines 
writes : — 

At  last  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  real  poison  of  the  Bush¬ 
men.  One  of  them  brought  a  small  bag  full  of  what  looked  like  rough 
brown  seeds,  slightly  oval  in  form,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
^riiese  proved  to  In*  the  cocoons  of  an  insect,  and  on  breaking  them  a 
small  cream-coloured  grub  was  found  coiled  up  inside.  Taking  one  of 
these  ht'tween  tlw  forefinger  and  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  he 
squeezes!  it  gently,  and  touched  the  ivory  head  and  nock  of  his  arrow 
witli  little  drops  of  the  internal  moisture^  The  identity  of  this  with  the 
)H>ison  on  the  arrows  in  our  j>ossession  admits  of  no  doubL  The  insect 
is  ealletl  A'd^i,  and  is  probably  the  same  called  N’gura,  mentioned  by 
Livingstone,  which  produced  such  fearful  agonies  if  a  sore  is  Uuiched 
with  its  entrails.  No  mixture  of  any  kind  is  used  with  it;  but  it  s^'ems 
Uiat  every  tril>e  has  its  j>eculiar  recij»e,  and  herbs  and  roots  are  used 
exiensivtdy  by  some  of  them. 

Hero  is  another  illustration  of  science  anticipated  by  sii- 
vagc's : — 

Who  is  the  philosopher  that  was  astonished  to  see  a  little  girl  carry¬ 
ing  fire  by  laying  it  on  cold  ashes  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand?  Of 
course,  he  knew  the  theory ;  but  how  often  are  the  untaught  ahead  of 
the  leariusl  in  practice.  Now  to  apply  the  story.  Tlie  sun,  now  nearly 
vertical  (Nov.  6th),  ha<^i  so  heated  tlie  dry,  sandy  surface  that  the  bare- 
ftH)t  sitters  felt  it  inconveniently.  Few  of  us  would  have  thought  of 
the  ex|>edient  to  which  tliev  came  immediately.  Eacli  of  them  chose 
a  cake  of  ^kraal-mist"'  (l>utch  dirt,  not  Dissenting  dirt-pies),  and, 
tuniing  it  up,  stood  u{)on  it  in  its  yet  moist  under  surface. 

“  Their  talk  was  of  bullocks,"  says  some  bucolic  writer  in  a 
well-known  and  too  much  neglected  storehouse  of  history,  sug- 

stions  and  absurdity  ;  but  now  ,  following  Mr.  Ormsby's  love  of 
alliteration  (for  whicli,  however  he  ought  to  study  Tenny¬ 
son  ;  e,g,,  “  On  the  bald  street  breaks  the  blank  day"),*  we  here 
give  a  very  curious  piece  of  bushmen's  bucolic  : — 

Even  tlu*  names  of  the  oxen  seem  to  be  establisliod  by  custom,  so  far, 
that  1  have  thought  Unit  a  man  of  suilicient  experience  might,  on  an 
ciuergciK'v,  ch'X>se  out  a  span  by  name  without  even  seeing  Uicm.  Thus 
Oitlhack^  ycUow  mouth,  is  generally  a  hardy,  dark-coloured  ox;  Bonte 
Btrg^^  or  sf}fckU'(i  hill;  Blaau'c-bi'rg^  blue  mountain;  Bles-man^  one 
with  a  blaze,  or  white  spot,  on  the  forehead,  the  general  colour  being 


•  Or,  “  The  breakej*  breaking  on  the  beach.” 
t  Synonyme  in  Iceberg— icehill. 
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dark  would  rarely  be  anything  but  good  oxen.  Holland,  Amsterdam^ 
Steersman,  or  Mate  would  be  bad.  Scotland  is  generally  a  large,  black 
ox  and  EfKjland  a  red  one,  not  quite  dark  enough  to  be  called  Roode- 
htvg.  It  would  be  well,  however,  for  a  ])urchaser  to  ascertain  the 
nationality  of  the  owner  before  asking  for  the  last-named,  as,  though  1 
have  known  a  Bushman  to  compliment  us  by  calling  the  host  ox  in  his 
span  England,  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  Dutch  impose honoured 
name  on  the  most  obstinate  brute  they  have,  for  the  express  purjwse 
thrashing  him  ! 

Pleasant  idea,  that,  of  Diitcli  boors ;  we  had  scarcely  thought 
these  heavy  fellows  had  so  much  humour  in  them,  even  after 
imbibing  their  Schiedam  schnapps.  Old  Van  Tromp  once  ' 
nearly  thrashed  England,  but  now  the  attempt  is  confined 
to  thrashing  obstinate  oxen,  who,  by  some  marvel  of  metempsy¬ 
chosis,  inherit  our  national  feature. 

One  more  extract  and  we  shall  reluctantly  close  this  volume. 
A  little  light,  new  and  very  sad,  is  thro\vn  upon  the  melancholy 
fate  of  some  of  our  missionaries,  who,  with  a  heroism  sustained 
not  by  excitement,  but  by  a  calm,  lofty  sense  of  duty,  pene¬ 
trated  as  far  asLeniganti,  hoping  there,  under  Moselakatse’s  or 
Sekelutu^s  influence,  to  establish  a  central  mission  station,  from 
which  divine  truth  might  radiate,  cast  and  west,  amongst  the 
swarming  myriads  of  the  interior.  Amongst  those  who  thus  not 
only  perilled  but  sacrificed  their  lives,  was  Ilelmore,  ever  to  be 
thought  of  with  aftection,  for  his  simple  Christian  life,  and  with 
admiration  for  his  apostolic  intrepedity.  Poor  Ilelmore!  when 
we  travelled  together,  and  discoursed  on  all  kinds  of  things,  in 
cheery  style,  how  little  did  either  of  us  think  this  would  be  your 
fate.  The  ancient  Romans  burnt  incense  to  their  heroes  only 
after  sunset :  your  sun  has  gone  down,  and  we  burn  this  frank¬ 
incense  on  your  untimely  tomb  : — 

Tlie  (loath  of  the  uiifortuiiate  missionaries  w  as,  of  course,  a  delicate 
subject,  w'ith  persons  situated  as  w'e  were,  to  touch  upon.  But  we  cannot 
honestly  exonerate  the  chief  8ekelutu  of  having  hastened  their  death  hy 
harsh  treatment  and  neglect,  if  not,  as  native  testimony  assures  us,  by 
actual  poison ;  and  this  probably  because  his  temper  was  soured  by  the 
non-arrival  of  the  men  he  had  sent  down  with  Livingstone.  Certainly 
be  plundered  the  survivors,  and  insulted  them  by  disinterring  and 
hrutaUy  mutilating  the  corpses  of  their  dearest  relatives. 

In  answer  to  an  allusion  to  the  subject,  wx*  told  them  that  it  had  been 
reported  in  Cape  Town  that  Sekelutu  had  poisoned  them,  and  that  the 
p‘nple  were  grieved  and  indignant  at  the  cruel  deed ;  hut  we  were 
private  peoj)le,  and  had  no  authority  to  speak  on  so  seriems  a  subject, 
which  had  hetter  be  left  to  be  discussed  between  the  chief  himself  ainl 

such  persons  as  might  proi)erly  be  delegated  on  the  part  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment. 

FEnnrAUY — vol.  viii.  n 
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Thus  drops  a  dark  veil  over  our  poor  countrymen.  It  is  to 
bo  rej^retted  that  authorized  missionary  records  have  not  pre¬ 
viously  made  these  facts  public  ;  for  the*^]lritish  people,  with  all 
their  philanthropy,  will  not  consent  to  allow  missionaries  to  ^ 
yonder  simply  to  be  jK)isoned,  and  afterwards  to  be  mutilated. 
1l'h€>  Httpjtrcxsio  rcri  does  no  ji^ood  even  to  missionary  societies. 

And  now  we  put  this  batch  of  bi)oks  on  Africa  aside ;  but  ere 
we  outspan  and  smoke  another  calumet  of  peace  with  Bushmen, 
Damaras,  Somalias,  Arabs,  Algerians,  &c.,  let  us  say  a  brief 
word  uiK)n  Africa  as  a  whole.  What  the  future  of  Africa,  in 
the  parliament  of  nations — the  federation  of  the  world — may  be, 
it  is  im}K)8sible  to  forecast.  Shut  in  by  an  almost  impenetrable 
coast  line,  |K)88essin^  a  climate*  the  most  deadly  to  the  European, 
inhabiUHl  by  races  almost  as  wild  as  the  wild  animals  that  roam 
in  her  vast  jungles,  with  idolatries  ditfering  as  we  pass  from 
trilk)  to  triW',  but  all  ])ossessing  one  uniform  t}^)e,  that  man 
without  God  is  man  without  a  brother ;  it  woidd  require  a  true 
inspiration  to  pronounce,  certainly,  upon  the  future  of  such  a 
country.  But  to  suppose  Africa  to  be  under  a  divine,  immov¬ 
able  maliHliction,  and  her  swarthy  populations  ever  destined  to 
Iw  “  st'rvants  of  servants,’’  would  be  to  weaken  greatly,  if  not 
entirely  destroy,  our  veneration  for,  and  faith  in,  the  Book  of 
Inioks,  which  contains  the  true  revelation  of  the  divine  pur]X)se 
towards  humanity.  True,  but  little  is  said,  but  that  little  is  full  of 
hop!'  and  promise.  !No  bitter,  cynical  Chelsea  ])rophct  writes  there 
alxjut  ‘‘  pumpkin-headed  Ciuashil.”  No  enlightened  physiologist 
discourses  there  about  the  thickness  of  crania,  and  the  volume  of 
brain.  No  Munchausean  discoverer  there  reveals  that,  out  of 
the  sixteen  Adams  that  were  invented  by  fate,  or  caused  by  the 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  some  myriads  of  decades  of  years 
ago,  when  the  moon  was  a  pulp,  and  the  earth  a  morass,  not  one 
Adam,  except  the  Barbary  ape,  or  the  Gaboon  gorilla  has  been 
found  for  the  universal  outcast — the  pariah  of  science — the 
W(Kdly-headiHl  African.  Against  all  this  philosophy  falsely 
s(>-calle<l,”  we  will  set  off  no  facts  that  hav’o  come  within  our 
own  observation.  ^\  e  will  not  say  that  we  have  known,  and  do 
now  know,  ncgrocx'*  as  the  cant  phrase  goes,  that  is,  child¬ 

ren  ot  Africa’s  sons,  whose  blood  has  received  no  European  ad¬ 
mixture,  who  are  gentlemen  and  scholars;  we  will  not  dwell  on 
the  fact  that,  in  Jamaica,  the  leading  men  at  the  bar,  and  in  the 
iiunlical  and  literary  profevssions,  are  all  painted  v  ery  deeply  with 

•  ^  hcii  Uadama,  ol  Madairascar  fame,  was  told  that  the  French  were 
at  lamatavc,  and  would  proceed  to  tlic  capital  Antamiiiorios,  the  old  kin? 
<>uicily  U)ok  his  wine,  and  said,  “  I  have  two  jjjencrals  that  will  prevent 
that — (lencralJungle  and  (Jcneral  Fever!’* 


“the  tar-brush  that  two  of  tlieiu,  one  a  well-known  editor, 
uiid  the  other  the  ornithologist  and  zoologist  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  Government  secretary  of  Jamaica,  at  the  present  time,  though 
both  mulattoes,  have  been  knighted  by  her  Majesty;  nor  upon 
the  fact  that  the  emancipated  classes  have  become  the  middle 
classes  of  these  islands,  and  are,  many  of  them,  successful  and 
wealthy  traders  and  merchants.  Let  all  this  pass  for  what  it 
is  worm. 

We  go  back  to  the  book  ‘‘  all  Christendom  venerates.’’  Tliero 
wo  see  in  the  dark  cloud  a  few  faint  streaks  of  light  tliat  are  tiu' 
precursors  of  a  day-dawn.  It  was  an  African  that  succoured  an 
old  Hebrew  prophet,  whose  outspoken  fidelity  had  endangered 
his  life;  and  the  old  clouts  of  Ebedmalech,  the  Ethiopian,  are  as 
precious  to  Inspiration  as  the  fine  Hnen  and  tapestry  of  the 
palace.  It  was  an  African  that  bore  the  cross  up  the  hill  where 
He  died  by  whom,  and  in  whom,  all  national  distinctions  were 
destroyed,  by  his  breaking  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
which  the  aristocratic  Jew  had  erected  between  himself  and  the 
Gentile  aliens.  It  was  an  African  who  was  chosen  to  be  one  of 
the  first  deacons,  ‘‘  Simon  that  is  called  Kigcr,”  who,  with  his 
brethren  Jews,  is  a  compeer  in  divine  gifts  and  human  adapta¬ 
tions  for  this  new  office.  And,  as  it  was  an  African  queen  that 
came  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  departed  to  her  dusky 
tribes  to  recount  the  marvels  of  Jerusalem^  so  was  it  an  African 
officer,  high  in  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  who,  returning 
home,  was  taking  a  part  of  the  sacred  volume — probably  the  first 
copy  of  the  Scriptures  that  ever  found  its  ’way  into  Africa — and 
as  he  rode,  was  reading  of  one  greater  than  Solomon,  the  de¬ 
spised  and  rejected  of  men.” 

These  gleams  and  glancings  of  the  Divine  illumination  upon 
those  who  then  and  now  sit  in  great  darkness,  forbid  us  to 
think,  that  once  dark  is  always  dark,  even  for  the  most  appa¬ 
rently  hopeless  of  peoples.  Admitting,  for  argument’s  sake,  all 
that  has  been  said  or  insinuated  in  the  press,  and  otherwise,  about 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  Christianize  such  populations,  and  not 
allomng  the  taunts  and  sneers  about  the  failure  of  various 
African  expeditions  to  disturb  our  equanimity  for  a  moment, 
It  18  fair  to  ask.  Who,  besides  Christian  people,  have  done  anything 
to  soke  the  problem  of  Africans  mystery?  The  hour  of  hope  is 
not  always,  perhaps  not  generally,  the  hour  of  favourable  ap- 
^arances.  We  know  nothing  of  the  Divine  plan  in  its  details, 
^ut  if  He  is  the  Creator  of  the  African  race — and  wg  put  it  thus 

ypothetically  to  provoke  a  denial,  if  any  are  bravo  enough  to 

cannot  intend  the  millions  upon  whom 
the  sun  now  looks  down  more  fiercely  than  upon  us,  and  whom 
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we  proud  wliit<'s,  in  our  insolent  tirroj^tinee,  have  voted  a  boro, 
htruusi'  we  found  them  p^uilty  of  a  skin  not  coloured  like  our 
own,  to  remain  for  ever  and  ever  in  their  present  dismemhonHl 
condition,  but  will,  doubtless,  open  the  way  and  provide  the 
means  for  their  regeneration. 

England  owes  a  vast,  unredeemed  debt  to  Africa.  It  may  l)e 
convenient,  and  we  know  it  is  customary,  for  men  on  ’(Jhanppe  in 
Liver|)<M>l,  and  Bristol,  and  liondon  too,*  to  “curse’’  the  black 
races  as  “  unteachable,  irreclaimable,  black  savagi's.”  \  (*t  there 
was  a  time,  do  we  not  remember  it,  when  the  wealth  of  these 
|x)rts  consist tnl  larfjtdy  in  their  “  black  carj^oes.”  There  was  a 
time  when  we,  Ilritish  Christians,  whitened  the  white  sands  of 
Africa’s  deserts  with  the  blanched  bones  of  the  victims  of  our 
accurstnl  tnilHc.  There  was  a  time  when  a  dij^nitary  of  the 
English  Church  publicly  said  that  “the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws, 
“  and  the  destruction  of  the  slave  trade,  could  onlv  be  dreamt  of 
“  bv  madmen.”  There  was  a  time,  and  that  but  recent Iv,  when 
British  merchants  subscribed  larjj^ely  to  present  a  massive  cup 
of  j^dd  to  an  Enj^lish  duke  for  his  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
alH)lition  of  slavery  in  our  own  colonies;  and  we  well  remcmlier 
the  verses  S.  (-.  11.  compos(‘<l  (before  she  or  her  husband  went 
otf  into  spiritualism),  as  an  appropriate  inscription  for  this 
goblet : — 

Behold  this  cup,  this  cup  offfold, 

Which  freemen  to  a  freeman  gave. 

Behold,  its  price,  a  price  untuld — 

The  sinews  of  the  slave. 


Drink,  ('handos,  drink  this  noble  draught. 
This  rich  and  crimson’d  llood ; 

Nay,  start  not  ere  the  stream  be  quafTed  ; 
Drink,  ’tis  thy  bi other’s  blood! 


A\  ell,  this  unredeenu'd  debt  to  Africa — how  is  it  to  be  discharginl? 
By  such  pioiUHTs  of  civilization  and  (’hristianity  as  Livingstone, 
(lalton,  Baines,  and  others,  ^len  that  are  men,  real,  and  true. 
Men  that,  like  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  can  become  “all 
“  things  to  all  men men  that  have  not  stomachs  that  reject 
kous-kous,  or  a  broiled  elephant’s  trunk  ;  men  that  have  nerve 
enough  to  face  all  |H‘rils  by  land  or  by  Hood,  but  not  nerve 
enough  to  send  lead  pills  into  a  “  darkie men  who,  by  their 
exjK'rience,  know  that  theouttM)sts  of  civilization  are  the  stations 
ot  the  (^hristian  missionary;  men  who,  like  Columbus  and 
Galileo,  have  their  settled  conviction,  and,  though  the  earth  were 


By  a  slip  of  ihc  pen,  we  omitted  GUimimr  :  the  “  canny  Scots”  nnii*t 
not  bo  left  out  of  the  category.  See  Macqueen,  in  li/ackwoodf  a  fe'*' 
years  ago. 
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removed,  would  luing  on  to  the  eternal  Throne.  Such  men, 
thank  GimI,  we  have ;  such  men,  we  doubt  not,  there  uhyavs 
will  be ;  and  to  all  such  we  say,  in  the  lan^uaj^o  of  the  old 
lx)ok  itself,  ‘‘We  wish  you  o^ood  luck,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.^’ 

S(|ueaniish,  mawkish  men  and  women  won’t  do  for  this  great 
work.  ^leii  that  have  lid-fads,  and  women  that  turn  up  their 
noses  at  smells,  had  better  give  the  cold  shoulder  to  Africa. 
You  can’t  buy  rosewater  and  Kau  de  Chdogne  in  the  desert 
wilds  there.  A  ealabasli  is  a  luxury  of  a  cup,  and  a  plantain- 
leaf  a  delightful  ])late.  ’fhe  karoos  may  be  greasy,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  kraal  troublesome  to  the  eyes,  especially  if  you 
happen  to  be  aiflieted  with  rheum,  but  what  can’t  be  cured 
must  be  endured.  What  did  you  go  to  Africa  forr'  If  to 
show  vour  lovely,  nntanned  coni})lexion,  to  sport  your  gold¬ 
headed  cane,  or  to  astonish  the  natives  with  your  “  false  skin” 
(gloves,  wo  mean),  we  beseech  you,  do  that  in  lh>nd-street,  or 
at  the  sea-side.  ’Fhe  age  wants  other  men,  made  of  other  stuff ; 
and,  as  they  are  wanted,  they  will  doubtless  arise;  good  men 
without  any  demonstrative  odour  of  sanctity;  good  men,  with¬ 
out  white  chokers,  and  who  care  little  for  a  handle  to  their 
names,  so  as  they  can  do  their  life-work ;  good  men  who  can 
ride  horsc-back,  ox-back,  camel-back,  or,  in  default  of  tliis, 
can  quietly  take  to  Walker’s  independent,  or  the  apostle’s 
horse ;  good  men  wlio  don’t  use  long  words,  nor  spend 
much  time  over  their  toilette,  who  can  mend  their  own 
clothes,  darn  their  own  stockings,  sew  on  their  own  buttons, 
cook  their  o^^^l  food,  and  then  sit  down  in  the  evening  and  talk  to 
the  natives  out  of  their  Testament.  ’Fhey  don’t  want  firstly  and 
thirdly  there;  simple,  (juiet,  heartfelt  talk,  at  the  kraal  or  tent 
door,  or  from  the  waggon  front,  and  the  friendly  pipe  afterwards, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will  find  that  as  you  treat  men 
so  they  will  treat  you,  and  this  is  no  mere  tJtcory  of  ours. 

And  now,  let  these  reflections  and  moralizings  rest.  Not 
more  than  is  meet  have  we  said.  African  missions  are  looked 


at  from  two  op])osite  stand- j)oints — the  scientifico-rationalistic 
sceptical  one,  and  the  scntiinentalistic-pietistic-pseudo-Christiaii 
one.  We  adopt  neither.  We  sail  in  “  happily 

escaping  Scylla  and  (Jharybdis.  We  do  not  expect  to  find  the 
descendants  of  apes,  in  human  form,  there  ;  neither  do  we  expect 
to  hew  a  block  of  Carrara  marble  out  of  God’s  image  cut  in 
el)ony.  lUit  we  do  expect  to  find  nioiy  created  in  our  own 
image,  which  is  God’s  image;  and  as,  therefore,  the  Divine 
is  in  the  human,  so  must  the  human  image  be  in  the  Divine 
|)orsonality,  and  none  that  are  so  made  are  made  to  live,  gene¬ 
ration  after  generation,  in  a  condition  unhumian,  and,  therefore, 
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uiigtKllike,  and  then  to  fK'rish,  by  some  inserutablo  Divine 
(Iwreo,  eternally.  That’s  not  our  creod,  and,  truth  helping  us, 
never  shall  be.  Spite  of*  api)earances,  “  Africa  will  yet  stretch 
out  her  hands  to  God.”* 


III. 

A  VASE  OF  VERSE  VOLUMES.f 

are  not  at  all  disposed,  amidst  the  pressure  of  practical 
^  ^  matters,  to  forget  the  claims  poetry  has  upon  us ;  nor  are 
we  dispostnl  to  limit  our  affections  and  admirations  to  the  two  or 
three  towering  forms  which  command  the  widest  fame,  ^lany 
a  small  and  un])retentious  volume,  published,  perhaps,  princi¬ 
pally  to  be  a  little  memorial  to  a  circle  of  friends,  contains 
verses,  and  forms  of  imagination  and  thought,  worthy  of  every 
apprt'ciation.  ^\'^e  doubt  whether  the  canon  is  either  just  or 
gt>od,  which  submits  the  poet  to  a  fiercer  fire  of  criticism  and 
scorn  tlian  other  writers.  AVe  suppose  it  is  so  that,  with  very 
few'  exceptions,  in  our  couiitiy,  volumes  of  poetry  are  never 
publisluHl  with  tlie  idea  of  the  natural  remuneration  wdiich 
attends  other  forms  of  literature.  Readers  are  impatient  of  all 
but  the  highest,  and,  even  w'ith  these,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
that  caprice,  at  any  rate,  balances  the  verdict  with  taste  or 
justice  in  assigning  the  popularity,  the  palm,  and  the  j)cnce. 


t  1.  Lamrus  and  other  Poems,  by  E.  II.  Plumptrc,  M.A.  Alexander 
Stmhun. 

2.  Duchess  Affues,  By  Isa  Craig.  Alexander  Strahan. 

Christian  Hallads  and  Poems.  By  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe,  M.A., 
Ue(  tor  ol  tiraccchurch,  Baltimore.  New  Edition.  John  Henry 
and  James  Barker. 

4.  The  Vision  of  Prophecy  and  other  Poems.  By  James  D.  Burns, 
M..\.  Second  Edition.  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

5.  Poems,  By  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart. 
M.B.  A  New  Edition,  Revised.  John  Murray. 


•  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  intelligence  has  been  received  of  the 
clenth  of  Dr.  Baikie,  another  African  traveller,  at  Sierra  Leone.  He  was 
compelled  to  wait  there  for  the  arrival  of  his  varied  collections,  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  five  years  in  the  interior,  and  while  waiting  there  sucemnhed 
to  its  fearful  climate.  At  present,  Africa  is  without  any  distinguished 
traxellcr. 
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We  have  often  said  we  have  the  same  gratitude  for  the  minor 
poets  that  we  have  for  minor  painters.  Reviewers  grumble 
at  the  multitude  of  verse  volumes  ;  but  they  are  not  so  many  as 
the  pictures  which  line  the  walls  of  our  various  art  exhibitions 
and  academies.  While  we  move  through  tliese,  the  pleased  eye 
rests  on  many  a  canvas  which  does  not  represent  a  name  des¬ 
tined  for  immortality ;  but  the  sense,  and  something  more  than 
the  sense,  is  pleased,  and  soothed,  and  gratified  ;  and  such  is  the 
effect,  upon  the  mind  and  heart,  of  many  a  volume  of  verso. 
The  volume,  very  likely,  will  have  no  ver}-  extensive  fame — no 
ver}"  long  enduring  immortality ;  but  these  are  scarcely  the 
tests  we  apply  to  words  w^hich  quicken,  and  calm,  and  bless ;  and 
a  little  volume  may  liave  all  these  attributes,  these  prerogatives 
and  functions,  and,  going  its  way,  and  swimming  dowui,  to  be 
lost  at  last  in  the  chaos  of  books,  it  will  not  have  been  published 
in  vain.  We  are  not  more  fondly  attached  to  nonsense  and 
meretricious  sentiment  tlian  our  contemporaries,  we  trust;  but  wo 
have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that,  the  severe  words  pronounced 
uj)on  the  services  of  poetasters  are,  for  the  most  part,  unjust, 
and  it  is  not  sufiiciently  felt  that  a  mind  with  grace  and  gift  of 
word,  and  imagery,  and  emotion,  occupying  some  of  the  bye- 
hours  of  life  in  moulding  such  faculties  into  verse,  and  then 
giving  the  verse  to  the  world,  is  to  receive  as  much  the  gratitude 
of  readers  who  may  be  comforted  and  enlightened,  as  the  painter 
who  hangs  his  picture  on  the  wall  that  the  spectator  may  be  re¬ 
freshed  and  moved.  So  we  are  not  sorry  to  find  upon  our  study 
table  a  vase  full  of  such  verses,  from  such  books,  and,  among 
other  things,  we  presume  that  many  of  our  readers  wdll  thank 
us  for  these  things.  The  volume  by  the  excellent  and  learned 
Principal  of  King’s  College,  JMr.  Rlumptrc,  has  introduced  him 
in  a  new  character  to  us.  Ilis  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  divi¬ 
nity  professor  is  well  known,  the  little  volume  before  us  will  not 
injure  that  reputation.  The  fancies  in  which  he  has  framed  his 
verses  are,  many  of  them,  very  happy,  and  have,  at  least,  suffi¬ 
cient  probability  for  poetry.  Thus,  he  has  chosen  to  imagine 
that  Lazarus,  raised  from  the  dead  by  our  Lord,  W'as  the  young 
ruler  who  had  great  possessions  ;  and,  in  his  notes  to  the  jioem, 
he  certainly  adduces  sufficient  evidence  that  it  is  not  impossible. 
Most  of  the  poems  are  derived  from  Scriptural  subjects,  but 
they  are  treated  with  great  freshness  and  originality.  Jphuh 
I^ar-Abhas  is  the  title  of  one,  in  which  the  robber-chief  is  saved 
from  death  by  the  demands  of  the  crowd  that  the  Tjord  might  be 
sacrificed,  and  brings  out  w  ith  considerable  distinctness  the  proba¬ 
bilities  of  his  career  as  a  strong,  daring  man,  half  religious  zealot, 
hall  bandit.  In  some  such  circumstances,  no  doubt,  the  feelings 
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of  the  crowd  had  their  orip^n,  and  they  put  in  a^  strong  light  of 
contrast  the  reas()n  for  the  jx)pular  homage  to  him,  and  tlie  po¬ 
pular  exi*cration  of  the  Lord.  Here  are  two  or  three  illustrative 
little  gems : — 

liAR-ABBAS,  THE  ROBBER. 

Do  thou,  O  Lord  I 

For  this  my  zeal  forgive  me  all  my  sins  ; 

And  when  I  die  receive  me  to  Thyself 
In  Abraham’s  bosom,  where  the  heroes  old 
Who  fought  against  tlie  Syrian  rest  in  peace. 

1  need  make  some  atonement.  With  these  hands 
1  have  made  women  childless,  burnt  the  huts 
Of  peasants,  seized  the  traveller  on  his  way. 

And  left  him  stript  and  wounded :  this  1  own; 

Yet  am  I  not  so  base  as  others  are; 

For  never  have  I  bowed  the  knee  in  prayer 
To  any  heathen  god,  and  still  have  kept 
The  creed  my  Rabbi  father  taught  my  youth ; 

And  ever  when  the  solemn  seasons  came 
We  went  in  pilgrim-guise  to  keep  the  feast. 

And  thronged  the  Temple  courts.  A  double  gain 
'I’hose  journeys  brought :  we  worshipped  and  we  robbe<I. 

The  pilgrims  coming  with  their  gifts  and  gold, 

From  North  and  South,  from  furthest  East  and  West, 

Rut  chiefly  the  rich  proselytes  of  Rome — 

We  marked  them  for  our  prey.  But  most  we  loved 
To  glut  at  once  our  rapine  and  our  hate. 

And,  laying  hold  of  some  centurion  proud. 

To  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  to  seize  his  gold, 

And,  mocking  all  his  cries,  by  fear  of  death 
To  make  him  curse  his  gods,  and  bending  low, 

Proclaim  himself  a  convert.  Twas  a  life 
Of  hair-breadth  ’scapes,  and  ventures  strange  and  wild, 

Now  starved  and  naked,  now  with  wine  and  mirth 
Filled  to  our  heart’s  content.  And  so  we  lived, 

A  band  of  brothers,  not  without  the  ties 

Of  equal  risks  and  hopes,  until  that  hour 

When,  as  1  said,  the  Roman  soldiers  seized 

Our  struggling  band,  and  we  were  doomed  to  death. 

There  lay  1  in  my  dungeon,  bound  with  chains, 

.\nd  soldiers  keeping  guard. 

BAR-ABBAS  BEFORE  PILATE. 

For  some  nights  and  days 
I  nothing  heard,  but  still  expecting  death. 

Lay  there  in  darkness;  when  at  last  a  voice 
Was  heard,  in  foreign  accents,  at  my  cell : 

“  Bar-.\bbas,  Filate  calls  thee,”  “  Now,”  I  thought 
“  My  hour  is  come  at  last.”  I  said  my  creed, — 

“  Hear,  Israel,  hear,  the  Lord  thy  God*  is  One,” — 

In  haste,  that  I  might  die  as  .\braham\s  son. 

And  claim  my  place  in  Eden.  Then  I  went, 

Close  following  the  centurion  who  had  called ; 
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And  as  I  drew  toward  the  opening  ?ate, 

Xhe  wild,  tierce  murmur  of  the  people  smote 
Upon  my  ears.  I  thought  I  heard  my  name 
Mingled*  with  cries  and  cur^s.  Then  1  stood 
^  Bit'ore  ffreat  Piiate,  in  his  purple  robes, 

Upon  his  pavement  seated.  And  his  voice, 

As  one  halt-choked  with  au^er,  shame,  and  ^rief. 
Making  me  wonder,  told  me,  “  Thou  art  free ; 

“  rhe  people  claim  thee:  go  thy  way  and  live.'' 

So  strange  it  all  appeared,  1  stood  amazed, 

As  one  w  ho,  waking  from  a  dream,  half  doubts 
Whether  he  still  be  sleeping,  hut  ere  long 
^  They  told  me  all  the  story.  “That  poor  king,” 

They  said,  “had  raised  the  wrath  of  all  our  priests, 
And'  all  the  hostile  schools  of  rival  Scribes, 

Baffling  their  art,  and  laying  low  their  pride. 

And  speaking  still  of  judgments  sharp  and  swift 
As  hanging  o’er  their  heads.  Among  the  Twelve, 

His  chosen  friends  and  followers,  one  they  found 
A  traitor ;  and  by  night  he  led  them  forth 
Across  the  Kedron  to  (iethsemane. 

Just  on  the  slope  of  Olivet.  All  hushed, 

\  The  city  slept  in  moonlight.  Every  house 

! ,  Had  had  its  Paschal  feast,  when  that  armed  band, 

(With  lights  and  torches,  followed  on  the  track 
I  By  which  the  traitor  led  them.  Then  they  seized 

'  Their  prisoner  ;  and  in  haste,  at  dead  of  night. 

They  summoned  the  great  Council  of  our  land 
.\nd  found  him  guilty.  Then  to  Pilate’s  hall 
Tliey  led  him  (for  they  durst  not,  of  themselves, 

'  Pilate  being  present,  put  the  man  to  death). 

And  clamouring  loud,  with  charges  swarming  thick. 
Pressed  eager  for  his  death.  But  Pilate’s  heart 
Misgave  him,  and  lie  would  not.  Well  he  knew’ 
f  Their  malice  and  their  envy.  And  the  hours 

Passed  on  in  wavering  counsels  :  now  he  spake 
In  secret  with  the  prisoner,  half-inclined 
To  pity  one  so  weak  ;  now  sent  Him  bound 
To  Herod  for  his  trial ;  at  last  perplexed 
And  fearing,  thought  to  win  the  people’s  heart 
By  oll’ering  them  a  prisoner,  whom  they  would, 

For  freedom  on  the  instant,  doubting  not 

That  they  would  choose  the  king  w  hose  pageant  proud 

A  few  davs  since  had  swept  along  the  streets. 

»>  hen  lo  !  w  ild  shouts  of  frenzy  rent  the  air, 

‘  Not  this  man,  but  Bar-.\bbas !  ’  So  our  priests, 

M  ily  and  w  ise,  had  planned  their  scheme  before, 

^  Knowing  the  people  loved  me  for  my  zeal, 

And,  seeing  in  me  still  a  Kabbi’s  son. 

They  plotted  for  their  order.  So  it  was, 
e  stood  there  in  the  presence  of  the  crowd, 

That  Galilean  prisoner-king  and  I, 

^  Jesus  Bar- Abbas, — I,  in  pride  of  strength, 

lowering  above  the  people  by  a  head, 
f  As  Saul  above  the  hosts  of  Israel ; 
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And  he,  that  other  Jesus,  standing  there. 

Pale,  worn,  and  crowned  with  thorns.  I,  free  at  last, 

The  robber  and  the  murderer,  shouts  of  praise 

Still  ringing  in  my  ears,  while  he,  the  just 

(So  Pilate  owned  him,  and  his  silent  grief 

Bore  the  same  witness),  scourged,  condemned  to  die. 

Mocks,  taunts,  revilings,  adding  stings  to  death. 

At  first  the  crowd  received  me,  bore  me  on 
As  in  a  car  of  triumpli ;  tlien,  half  w  ild 
With  joy  and  w  onder,  Allowing  where  they  led, 

1  joined  the  crowd  that,  streaming  through  the  gate, 
Passed  on  to  Golgotha.  1  stood  and  w  atched 
The  three  led  forth  to  death.  All  faint  and  weak, 

And  sinking  ’neath  the  burden  of  His  cross, 

The  prophet-teacher  came.  The  other  two 
Were  sharers  with  me  in  my  outlaw  life. 

With  me  Irml  plundered,  revelled,  dw  elt  in  caves ; 

Or  in  the  loresudcpths  of  (lilead’s  hills. 

With  me  had  dared  dely  our  Roman  lords, 

W  ith  me  were  taken  prisoners.  Now  their  hour 
Was  come,  yet  still  they  (piailed  not.  Hard  and  bold, 
Tliey  drank  the  spicOd  w  ine-cup,  which  benumbs 
The  nerves  of  sense,  and  through  the  reeling  brain 
Sends  snatches  of  old  songs,  forgotten  jests. 

And  mirth  that  mounts  to  madness.  So  they  met 
The  torture  of  that  hour.  No  cry  of  pain 
Came  from  their  lips  when  through  the  quivering  flesh 
Thev  drore  the  torturing  nails.  With  brow  compressed 
Andf  look  defiant,  they  endured  the  shame. 

And  hanging  there,  beneath  the  sultry  sun. 

Naked  and  bleeding,  speechless  bore  it  all. 

And  He  was  speechless  too,  the  third,  whose  cross 
Between  them  stood,  but  oh  !  how'  wide  the  gulf 
That  lay  between  His  silence,  meek  and  calm, 

Kyes  lifted  up  to  Heaven,  and  murmured  pr.ayer, 

W’hen  those  rough  soldiers  nailed  them  to  the  cross. 

‘  Father,  forgive  them’  (so  1  caught  the  words), 

*  They  know  not  w  hat  they  do and  that  dumb  wrath, 
The  fiercer  for  repression,  which  in  them 
Crushed  out  all  pity.  Soon  the  contrast  grew 
More  wondrous  still.  A  love  that  conquered  pain. 

The  jov  of  one  w  ho  sees  his  work  achieved, 

The  full  compassion  going  forth  to  all. 

These  brightened  all  the  furrow  s  of  that  face 
With  brightness  from  the  Throne.” 

BAR-ABllAS  BEFORE  THE  CRUCIFIXION. 

“  I  could  not  join 

Those  mockers  in  their  taunts.  ‘  He  fills  my  place ;  * 

So  I  thought  with  myself.  ‘  He  dies  for  me. 

And  but  for  Him  1  too  were  hanging  there. 

My  sins  upon  my  head.  From  me  at  least 
He  claims  some  pity.’  So  I  silent  stood. 

But  those,  the  other  two,  upon  their  trees, 

Caught  up  the  scotf,  and  w  ith  the  keener  zest 
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That  pain  can  ^ive  to  outrae:e,  raised  the  cry, 

‘  O  Son  of  David,  Lord  of  Abraham’s  seed, 

O  King  of  Israel,  save  thyself  and  us.’ 

He  heard,  but  answered  not.  One  pitying  look 
He  turned  to  those  who  mocked,  one  upward  glance 
Of  love  and  prayer  unspoken,  and  there  fell 
On  Him  and  them  a  silence.  O’er  the  sky 
A  darkness  stole,  as  when  the  sun’s  eclipse 
Affrights  the  nations,  and  the  mocks  were  bushed, 
Till  yet  once  more,  as  if  to  cheat  his  pain, 

From  one  poor  sufferer  came  the  words  of  scorn, 

*  Thou  Son  of  David,  save  thyself  and  us.* 

But  now'  a  change  had  come.  No  echoing  voice 
Spoke  from  that  other  cross. 

•  •  •  •  • 

When  the  answer  came,  it  spoke 
Of  no  proud  pageant  of  the  pompvS  of  earth. 

But  gave  the  promise  of  a  night  of  peace 
After  that  noon  of  torture  ;  cooling  streams 
After  that  fevered  thirst ;  for  writhing  limbs, 

And  naked  shame,  and  taunts  of  mocking  crowds. 
The  land  as  Eden  fair,  where  gales  of  balm 
O’er  soft  green  meadow  s  murmur  evermore. 

*  Fear  not ;  thou  shalt  be  with  me  ;  ’  so  the  words, 
Like  low,  soft  music,  sounded  in  mine  ears, 

‘  With  me,  within  the  Paradise  of  God.* 

I  heard  it,  and  before  my  soul  there  rose 
A  vision  of  the  past,  when  I,  a  child. 

Guiltless  as  yet,  my  hands  unstained  with  blood. 
Heard  from  a  mother’s  lips  of  that  blest  home. 

And  God,  and  his  good  angels.  And  1  looked 
At  Dysmas,  and  beheld  the  languid  eye 
Kindle  with  hope,  the  furrowed  brow  expand. 

The  closed  lips  move  in  blessing.  More  and  more. 
Unless  my  sight  played  false,  those  features  grew 
Into  another’s  likeness,  imaged  back 
The  calmness  of  that  sufferer  on  His  cross. 

The  hardness,  and  the  stains  of  many  years 
Dropt  off  as  in  a  moment,  and  disclosed 
The  nobler  nature  of  the  new-born  man. 

’Twas  strange ;  I  could  but  marvel  as  I  gazed. 

And  stranger  thoughts  stirred  in  me.  JVlio  was  this 
That^  lifted  on  the  cross^  had  power  to  draw 
The  hearts  of  all  men  to  Him  f  Who  might  tell 
The  secret  of  His  life  ?  Was  this  the  end, 

This  shame  and  torture,  this  prevailing  love. 

This  hour  of  darkness,  this  triumphant  joy  ? 

As  yet  these  things  are  hidden  from  mine  eyes. 
They  lie  behind  the  veil.  But  through  my  soul, 
With  lightning  force,  there  flashes  the  new  drought 
That  not  for  all  the  wealth  of  Rome’s  great  lords. 
Nor  all  the  state  that  dazzled  Sheba’s  queen. 

Would  I  against  that  Holy  One  stir  hand 
Or  foot,  speak  word,  or  in  my  thoughts 
Plan  aught  of  evil.  This  I  know,  that  I, 
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If  by  a  wish  I  mitrht  undo  the  past, 

Would  fain  live  o’er  asfain  my  term  of  years, 

Win  back  the  vanished  past,  and,  as  of  old 
I  clutched  the  traveller’s  "old  w  ith  eajrer  grasp. 
Would  seize  that  kingdom,  pressing  on  in  haste. 

That  none  might  get  before  me,  owning  Him 

As  king,  content  to  follow  in  II is  path, 

bearing  my  cross  lor  Him,  as  now  for  me 

He  has  borne  llis.  And  when  my  death-time  comes. 

May  that  all-pitying  look  be  with  me  still, 

Those  tones  of  mercy  lull  my  soul  to  rest. 

That  dream  of  Paradise  enwrap  me  round.” 


Verv  plcasingf,  iiuletHl,  and  furnishing  our  readers  with  a  very 
fair  illustration  of  the  method  of  Mr.  l^luniptre.  In  his  readin<> 
and  renderinp^  of  the  character  of  Gomer,  Jlosea’s  “  wife  of 
“  whortHloins,”  he  has  very  probably  given  a  rendering  as  true, 
in  fact,  as  it  certainly  is  vividly  poetical ;  and  his  translation  of 
the  Sontr  of  Deborali  has  a  vividness  and  nerve,  commanding 
vtTV  considerable  regard,  as  an  echo  of  the  grand  song  of  the 
lli'brcw  prophet  poetess.  In  a  most  delightful  manner,  lie  pre¬ 
sents  the  thoughts  of  a  (ialatian  convert  brought  to  a  know- 
knlgt'  of  the  Saviour  by’  Paul,  and  disturbed,  after  years  of  a 
a  holy  life,  by  the  teachers  of  circumcision.  The  following  por¬ 
trait  of  Paul  testiiies  to  the  scholar,  and  certainly’  to  the  poet : — 


The  third  who  journeyed  w  ith  them,  weak  and  w  orn, 
blear-eyed,  dim-visioned,  bent  and  bowed  with  pain. 

We  lo<»kcd  upon  with  wonder.  Not  for  him 
The  praise  of  form  heroic,  supple  limbs. 

The  glory  of  the  sculptor  as  he  moulds 
The  locks  of  Zeus  o'erspreading  lolty  brows; 

Apollo,  the  Far- Darter,  in  the  pride 
Of  manhood’s  noblest  beauty,  or  the  grace 
Of  sandalled  Hermes,  Messenger  of  Gods: 

Not  thus  he  came,  but  clad  in  raiment  worn, 

Of  roughest  texture,  bearing  many  stains 
Of  age  and  travel.  In  his  hand  he  bore 
A  start’,  on  w  hich  he  leant  as  one  whose  limbs 
Have  lost  helore  their  time  the  strength  of  youth  ; 

And  underneath  his  arm  a  strange  old  book, 

M  hose  mystic  letters  seemed  for  him  the  words 
Of  w  isdom  and  of  truth.  And  oft  he  read, 

In  s(»lemn  cadence,  words  that  thrilled  his  soul ; 

And,  lighting  that  worn  face  w  ith  new-born  joy, 
bade  him  go  on  rejoicing. 

o  regard  this  volume,  in  its  place,  as  a  very  admirable  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  religious  poetry.  ^Ir.  Plumptre  beholds  liis- 
toric  incident  with  a  true  poet’s  eye  ;  his  poetry  is  not  that  of 
stmtiment,  but,  himself  most  occupii'd  with  the  literature  of 
llible  st'enes  and  writings,  a  very  hajipy  fancy  enables  him  to 
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irive  (listincfnoss  and  reality  to  the  scenes  and  the  men  of  the 
nines  oil  wliicli  he  expends  his  interest.  AVe  do  not  supjiose 
Mr.  riuinptre  is  one  on  whom  the  task  of  poetry  has  been  laid  as 
a  burthen  and  a  necessity  ;  there  is  an  easy  How  of  verso  which 
compels  us  to  the  feeling  that  he  could  as  well  say  in  prose 
that  which  he  says;  but  the  form  of  incident  which  he  has 
chosen,  makes  it  a  most  natural  and  graceful  thing  that  his  essays 
should  find  a  vehicle  in  verse.  AV’^e  have  perused  all  the  ])oem8 
with  great  pleasure  and  instruction,  and  trust  these  arc  not  the 
last  we  shall  have  the  opjiortunity  of  perusing. 

^ye  have  long  intended  to  direct  attention  to  the  volume  of 
Mr.  Burns.  Truly  grieved  we  are  that  the  amiable,  admirable 
author  is  now  far  beyond  all  praise  or  blame — blame,  indeed, 
as  attaching  to  this  volume,  there  can  be  none  ;  it  is  the  simple 
publication  of  a  number  of  verses  reflecting  a  life  of  faith. 
The  Dream  of  Claudia  Prorula,  the  wife  of  Pilate,  is  very  much 
such  a  fancy  as  Air.  Plumptre  would  have  used  and  eml)odied ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  the  volume  differs  entirely  from  that  we 
have  just  noticed.  As  we  have  described  Air.  lflum])tre’s  volume 
as  generally  a  happy  setting  in  verse  of  certain  scholarly  and 
hypothetical  fancies,  so  the  volume  of  Air.  Burns  is  not  much 
the  reflection  of  books ;  his  verses  are  the  poems  of  sentiment 
and  contemplation,  rather  than  fancy,  and  the  melody,  which 
sometimes  meets  us,  is  very  tender  and  soothing — tones  as  of  a 
heart  accustomed  to  sickness,  pain,  and,  to  the  last,  dark  earthly 
expectations.  The  following  verses  have  pleased  us  very  much. 
AV^e  trust  they  will  soon  fin(l  their  way  into  many  hymn-books ; 
and  the  whole  Gospel  is  in  the  beautiful  verse  we  have  placed  in 
italics : — 

GOD  IS  LOVE. 

Thou,  Lord,  art  Love,  and  everywhere 
Thy  name  is  bripfhtly  shown ; 

Beneatli,  on  eartli  Tliy  footstool  fair,  « 

Above,  on  heaven  Tliy  throne. 

Thy  word  is  love,  in  lines  of  "old 
There  mercy  y)rints  its  trace  ; 

In  Nature  we  thy  steps  behold, 

The  (iospel  shows  thy  face. 

Th  y  ways  are  love,  though  they  transcend 
Our  feeble  range  of  sight  ; 

They  wind  through  darkness  to  their  end 
In  everlasting  light. 

Thi/  thoughts  are  lore,  and  Jesus  is 
The  living  r<uee  theg  find  ; 

Ills  love  lights  up  the  vast  abyss 
Of  the  eternal  mind. 
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Tliy  chastisenicnts  are  love, — more  deep 
They  stamp  the  seal  divine, 

And,  by  a  sweet  compulsion,  keep 
Our  spirits  nearer  Thine. 

Thy  heaven  is  the  abode  of  love  ; 

O  blessed  Lord?  that  we 
May  there,  when  Time’s  dim  shades  remove, 

Be  gathered  home  to  Thee. 

There,  with  Thy  resting  saints,  to  fall 
Adoring  around  the  throne, 

When  all  shall  love  thee.  Lord,  and  all 
Shall  in  thy  love  be  one  ! 

So  also  there  is  a  sweet  facility  of  cadence  in  the  following — 

“THE  FOOTSTEPS  OP  THE  FLOCK.” 

Not  always,  Lord,  in  pastures  green 
The  sheep  at  noon  Thou  feedest. 

Where  in  the  shade  they  lie 
Within  Thy  watchful  eye ; 

Not  always  under  skies  serene 
The  white-lleeced  Hock  Thou  leadest. 

On  rugged  ways,  with  bleeding  feet. 

They  leave  their  painful  traces ; 

Through  deserts  drear  they  go, 

W’here  wounding  briars  grow'. 

And  through  dark  valleys,  where  they  meet 
No  quiet  resting-places. 

Not  always  by  the  waters  still, 

Or  lonely  w  ells  palm-hidden. 

Do  they  find  happy  rest. 

And,  in  Thy  presence  blest. 

Delight  themselves,  and  drink  their  fill 
Of  pleasures  unforbidden. 

Their  track  is  worn  on  Sorrow’s  shore, 

W’here  windy  storms  beat  ever, — 

Their  troubled  course  they  keep. 

Where  deep  calls  unto  deep ; 

So  going  till  they  hear  the  roar 
Of  the  dark-tlowing  river. 

But  wheresoe’er  their  steps  may  be, 

So  Thou  their  path  be  guiding, 

O  be  their  portion  mine !  — 

Show  me  the  secret  sign, 

That  1  may  trace  their  way  to  Thee, 

In  thee  find  rest  abiding. 

Slowly  they  gather  to  the  fold 
Upon  thy  holy  mountain, — 

There,  resting  round  'fhy  feet, 

They  dread  no  storm  nor  heat. 

And  slake  their  thirst  w  here  thou  hast  rolled 
The  stone  from  Life’s  full  fountain. 
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Will  our  readers  feel  the  same  kind  regards,  we  wonder,  for 
the  following  verses,  which  we  have  felt  ourselves  P  Wo  are 
thankful  to  any  poet  who  reproduces  our  own  impressions.  No 
sentiment  in  these  lines  is  new.  All  has  been  felt  a  million 
times  in  such  scenes ;  and  many  verses  in  our  language  are 
equal  to  them  in  melody  and  pathos.  They  are,  however,  verses 
which  recall  so  pensive  and  natural  a  succession  of  feelings, 
that  we  shall  ask  our  readers  for  a  perusal : — 

LINES  WRITTEN  IN  A  FRANCISCAN  CONVENT, 

How  oft  from  this  small  casement  high, 

When  chanted  was  the  vesper-psalm. 

The  lonely  mOnk  has  raised  his  eye 
Toward  that  heaven  so  pure  and  calm, 

And  watched  the  moonlight  showering  pale 
Upon  the  church  and  trees  below, 

And  heard  the  soft  and  w  andering  wail 
Of  waters  in  perpetual  tlow ! 

One  looked,  but  sight  so  beautiful 
Awoke  no  answering  thrill  in  him; 

And,  with  a  heart  benumbed  and  dull. 

He  saw  as  if  his  eye  were  dim. 

No  charm  to  him,  no  solemn  sound. 

Had  waves,  or  w  inds,  or  clouds,  or  stars, — 

His  range  of  thought  the  cloister  bound. 

And  in  his  soul  he  wore  its  bars. 

Perchance,  some  mind  of  finer  mould 
Has  gazed  up  that  clear,  starry  air, 

And  seen  the  golden  gates  unfold. 

And  wings  of  angels  waving  fair, — 

In  trance  beheld  the  Virgin  nigh, 

Heard  voices  sweet  and  heavenly  sounds, — 

While,  smiling  on  his  votary, 

St.  Francis  showed  his  mystic  wounds. 

One,  with  a  heart  of  slumbering  power, 

Once  scathed  by  passion’s  fiery  glow. 

May  here  have  stood,  and  blessed  the  hoiu* 

His  lips  pronounced  the  awful  vow. 

F rom  envy,  pride,  and  care,  release 
He  may  have  found  in  cloistered  walls. 

And  fancied  he  had  grasped  the  peace 
That  is  no  guest  in  pleasure’s  halls. 

How  many  felt,  through  blighted  years. 

The  writhing  pangs  of  inward  strife. 

And  mourned  with  unavailing  tears 
^  The  error  w  hich  had  poisoned  life, — 

The  bondage  of  a  vow’  at  war 
\yiih  nature  frenzied  by  control. 

As  if  the  cord*  and  scapular 
_  Could  chain  the  fiends  that  haunt  the  soull 

*  The  cord  is  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis. 
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Their  minds  roamed  sadly  through  the  past 
To  youth,  with  hope’s  britrht  fancies  Hushed, 

Ere  clouds  the  prospect  overcast, 

Ere  care  life’s  openin"  blossom  crushed  ; 

Then  weary  days  and  ni‘rhts  forlorn, 

The  strujrjrlinj;^  mind,  the  sickening  heart, 

Till,  in  the  conllict  overborne. 

All  earthly  ties  they  rent  apart. 

They  sought  the  fenced,  the  holy  ground, — 

Behind  them  died  the  world’s  vain  din, — 

But  soon,  alas  !  too  soon,  they  found 
That  they  had  brought  the  world  within. 

Beyond  its  outw  ard  range  they  passed. 

And  vainly  hoped  its  power  to  foil ; 

Out  from  the  heart  the  world  to  cast, — 

This  was  the  duty,  this  the  toil. 

So  Jerome  through  the  streets  of  Rome 
Could  wander  w  ith  undaz/ded  eves, 

In  lordly  mansions  seek  no  home. 

And  all  its  pomp  and  pride  despise ; 

But  in  the  wilds,  the  singing  bird 

Brought  back  Rome’s  voice  on  every  wind. 

And  every  leaf,  that  idly  stirred, 

The  thought  of  friends  left  far  behind. 

Some  died  in  hoary  age,  some  young. 

Their  hearts  grief-cankered  at  the  core, — 

And  hells  were  rung,  and  psalms  w  ere  sung. 

When  opened  was  the  cliancel  floor; 

They  mouhler  there,  that  ghastly  band, — 

'fheir  shadows  glimmer  through  the  gloom, — 

And  1,  a  stranger  in  the  land, 

Muse  mournfully  above  their  tomb. 

Mr.  Burns  was  a  jK)et  of  contomplation — one  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  to  whom  Wordsworth  was  the  most  potential  enchaiitor— 
and  his  lines  to  Wordsw  orth  at  once  do  homajre  to  that  remark- 
able  and  ]Kuietrative  faculty  wdiich  extracted  the  secret  lore 
from  all  natural  things,  while  he,  in  common  'svith  ourselves, 
laments  the  tibsence  of  that  more  copious  acknow’ledgemeiit  of 
the  truth  wliich  reconciles  nature  to  herself,  and  to  us,  from  the 
pages  ot  the  jHK't  ot  Ihe  Kxeurswu.  He  does  homage  when  he 
siiys,  after  referring  to  Byron — 

Out  of  this  faint  and  sickly  atmosphere, 

This  strile  of  hateful  passion,  thou  w  ert  first 
To  lead  us  into  pure  and  liberal  air. 

Thy  skilful  hand  was  first  to  find  the  chord 
To  w  hich  the  heart  responded, — from  it  drew 
Mysterious  harmonies,  and  struck  it  till 
The  mild  vibration,  drowned  at  first,  rose  clear. 

Like  some  sweet,  silvery  voice,  over  the  din 
Of  clamorous  instruments.  It  held  the  time 
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Charmed  by  its  mere  simplicity,  that  made  " 

A  silence  for  itself,  till  all  around 

Its  echoes  multiplied  and  filled  the  land. 

The  freshness  of  the  vernal  woods  possessed 
Thy  stately  numbers, — sounds  of  summer-hills, — 

The  goings  of  the  wind  in  the  close  tops 
Of  trees, — the  babbling  of  the  brook,  that  seems 
To  the  old  man’s  heart  a  voice  from  far-ott’  aays 
Of  childhood, — and  from  these  its  tones  of  strength 
And  tenderness  it  drew.  So  thou  stoodst  forth 
The  Interpreter  of  Nature  to  the  mind. 

To  teach  us  all  that  lay  beneath  her  sounds 
And  silences,  her  changes  and  repose. 

The  mystery  of  her  kindredness  with  man, — 

The  likeness  of  a  human  face  beneath 
The  veil  of  Isis,  answering  smiles  and  tears, — 

An  aspect  shifting  to  our  every  mood, — 

A  beating  heart  that  presses  up  to  ours 
In  concord  ;  to  explain  what  we  had  felt 
In  hours  of  tranquil  thought,  but  wanted  words 
To  utter,  and  were  glad  without  the  will 
To  trace  the  hidden  wellspring  of  our  joy. 

’Twas  thine,  like  some  hierophant,  to  show 
The  fine  relations  which,  unto  the  mind. 

Invest  the  universe  with  glory  and  light 
Unknown  to  sense  ;  to  make  the  soul  infuse 
Its  own  life  into  nature’s  lifeless  forms, — 

And  then,  receiving  what  it  gave,  to  move 
Among  them  as  its  thoughts;  to  take  them  up 
Into  its  very  substance,  and  evoke, 

Where’er  it  turned,  clear  shapes  and  images 
Of  its  emotions,  flushed  with  fancy’s  hues. 

lie  discriminates  wisely  when  he  says — 

For  nature,  though  endued 
With  ministries  of  good,  which  may  avail 
To  soothe  the  spirit,  fevered  in  the  strife 
And  fret  of  selfish  passions,  and  assuage. 

As  by  the  virtue  of  an  anodyne. 

That  restlessness  of  heart  which  earthly  cares 
Engender,  is  most  impotent  to  reach 
That  seat  of  strife  secluded  in  the  depths 
Of  spirit  and  of  w  ill, — the  shadowy  world 
Wherein  loud  conscience  and  the  broken  law. 

In  dark  array,  against  the  trembling  heart 
Marshal  their  terrors,  when  the  trumpet-peal 
'fhat  rang  on  cloudy  Iloreb  sounds  again. 

In  that  great  resurrection  of  the  soul, 

When  new-born  thoughts,  like  seeds  in  the  spring-mould, 
Begin  to  burst  their  cells,  and  germinate 
VVith  restless  life,  it  searches  everywhere 
For  light,  and  only  finds  it  when  it  looks 
here  high  o’er  drifting  clouds,  the  signal-gleam 
Of  hope  is  set  in  heaven. 
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And  in  the  following  lines  he,  no  doubt,  points  to  what  some 
have  felt  to  be  the  religious  defect  of  Wor^worth^s  poetry:— 

O  would  that  thou. 

Poet  of  Nature!  badst  more  deeply  felt. 

And,  hatinr  felt,  unfolded  in  thy  Terse 

These  fears  and  struxrles,  hopes  and  hallowed  joys ! 

Would  thou  hadst  known  that  only  in  this  depth 
The  strong  foundations  of  our  inward  life 
Are  laid  securely,  and  the  building  reared 
To  its  divine  completeness  !  Then  thy  song 
Had  been  an  oracle  of  higher  truth 
To  man  ;  then  nature  had  not  seemed  less  fair, 

Nor  elements  and  forms,  which  to  thy  mind 
Gave  forth  their  deep  significance,  b^ome 
Silent  and  charmless.  Fuller  harmonies 
Had  rolled  therefrom  over  thy  tranc^  soul. 

And  thou,  interpreting  through  them  the  voice 
Of  (iod,  imparted  to  all  visible  things 
A  purer  cimsecration.  In  that  ligh^ 

More  open  vision  would  have  been  vouchsafed, — 

Thy  nobler  task,  to  chant  to  alter  time. 

Not  nature's  praise,  but  in  sublimer  strains 
The  praise  of  Him  who  formed  it.  For  apart 
From  God  thus  recognized,  and  ever  kept 
In  the  mind’s  foreground,  the  exalted  sense 
Of  outward  grace  and  loveliness,  may  lead 
’  To  the  enthronement  of  the  work,  in  place 
Of  the  great  Master-Builder.  Man  may  search 
For  influences  to  nurture  and  refine. 

And  dream  he  finds  them  there,  and,  thus  beguiled. 

Resign  bis  being  to  a  passionate  love 
Of  that  material  beauty,  which,  with  all 
Its  colours  mingling  in  one  gorgeous  woof, 

Is  but  the  curtain  bung  before  the  shrine. 

And  would  that,  clear  as  thine,  some  other  voice 
W  ould  lift  rebuke  against  this  tendency 
Of  a  too  sensuous  age, — this  overtond " 

Devotion  to  the  beautiful  and  fair, 

W  hich  would  seduce  us  from  the  personal  God, 

To  worship  some  abstraction  of  the  mind, 

Clothed  in  the  forms  of  nature !  Men  evoke 
Some  fantasy  apparelled  in  cloudy  pomp 
Of  words, — the  Spirit  of  the  Ciiiverse, 

Or  plastic  Soul  of  Nature,  or  the  Power 
Of  Intellectual  Beauty, — and  to  this. 

Their  idol,  out  of  dazzling  images 
.\iid  glowing  thoughts  compacted, — as  of  old 
The  desert  Apis  from  the  eolden  rings 
.\nd  chains  of  Israel, — they  pnxrlaini  a  feast 
Of  high  inauguration,  and,  with  sound 
Of  sweetest  minstrelsy,  they  set  it  up, 

.\nd  call  the  world  to  worship.  Let  them  learn 
That  nature,  though  to  rarest  spirit  refined 
In  their  ideal  visions,  is  not  God, 
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But  from  God,— that  her  glories,  at  their  height. 
Can  be  no  aratar  of  the  Divine, 

5o  incarnation  of  all-mllng  Mind. 

Her  ministration  and  her  noblest  aim 
.\re  then  fulfilled  when,  in  her  silent  signs 
.\nd  in  the  language  of  her'face,  we  read 
That  He  who  fortned  her  sits  upon  a  throne 
Which  spurns  divided  honours. 

Over  all 

His  works  let  His  high  attributes  of  power, 

Of  majesty,  of  wisdom,  and  of  grace. 

Stand  eminent,— like  glittering  spires  that  rise 
High  o’er  a  citv’s  roofs,  and  lead  the  thoughts 
To  heaven.  Tlius,  to  the  Greeks,  who  saw  of  old 
The  templed  mount  of  .\thens  from  the  gulf, 

The  point  of  Pallas’  spear,  herself  unseen. 

Gleamed  o’er  the  snowy  Parthenon, — a  sign 
That  there,  the  tutelar  goddess  kept  her  watch 
Over  the  festive  city. 

It  were  well 

That  some,  whose  stately  creed  reserves  no  place 
For  evangelic  truths,  which  to  the  heart 
Of  the  unlettered  peasant  evidence 
Their  heavenly  power,  and  build  his  being  up 
In  silent  sanctity, — some  who  would  spurn. 

As  the  weak  dream  of  fancy,  his  belief 

In  the  Eternal  Spirit  who  renews 

His  inward  life, — shouUl  learn  that  there  may  be 

\  mysticism  of  reason  as  of  faith. 

His  thoughts  may  have  a  loftier  range  than  theirs, 
ho  speak  as  if  the  self-included  mind 
By  force  of  meditation  cimld  extract 
.\ll  aids  to  strengthen,  guide,  and  purify. 

From  nature, — be,  in  solitude,  transformed 
Into  the  likeness  of  the  images 
Of  majesty  and  beauty  it  beholds. 

The  striving  spirit  may  be  thus  upborne 
Into  some  airy  region,  but  can  find 
No  wholesome  nurture  there,—  nor  calm  confront 
Its  immortality,  nor  look  through  death 
W  ith  an  upholding  hope.  The  mountain  peaks 
That  seem  so  near  to  neaven,  are  cold  and  bare, — 
Dead  granite  crusted  with  unfruitl’ul  snow. 


So  many  other  volumes  are  compelling  attention,  that  we 
Have  no  more  space  for  this  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  many 
of  its  words  will  hold  a  place  amongst  the  graceful  and  devout 
flections  of  our  language.  The  lamented  author  has  now  ful¬ 
fill^  literally,  in  his  own  instance,  the  following  beautitul  de¬ 
scription  of— 


THE  DEATH  OF  A  BELIEVER. 

The  .\postle  slept. — a  light  shone  in  the  prison. — 
An  angel  touched  his  side, 
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**  Arise,”  he  said,  and  quicklv  he  hath  risen, 

His  fettered  arms  untiea. 

The  watchers  saw  no  light  at  midnight  gleaming, — 
They  heard  no  sound  of  feet ; 

The  gates  fly  open,  and  the  saint  still  dreaming 
Stands  free  upon  the  street. 

So  when  the  Christian’s  eyelid  droops  and  closes 
In  Nature’s  parting  strife, 

A  friendly  angel  stands  where  he  reposes 
To  w  ake  him  up  to  life. 

He  gives  a  gentle  blow,  and  so  releases 
The  spirit  from  its  clay ; 

From  sin’s  temptations,  and  from  life’s  distresses. 

He  bids  it  come  away. 

It  rises  up,  and  from  its  darksome  mansion 
It  takes  its  silent  flight. 

And  feels  its  freedom  in  the  large  expansion 
Of  heavenly  air  and  light. 

llehiiul,  it  hears  Time’s  iron  gates  close  faintly, — 

It  is  now  far  from  them. 

For  it  has  reached  the  city  of  the  saintly. 

The  new  Jerusalem. 

A  voice  is  heard  on  earth  of  kinsfolk  weeping 
The  loss  of  one  they  love ; 

Hut  he  is  gone  w  here  the  redeemed  are  keeping 
A  festival  above* 

The  mourners  throng  the  ways,  and  from  the  steeple 
The  f\ineral-bell  tolls  slow  ; 

Hut  on  the  gulden  streets  the  holy  people 
Are  passing  to  and  fro ; 

And  saying  as  they  meet,  “  Rejoice  !  another 
Long-w  aited-for  is  come  ; 

The  Savupurs  heart  is  a  younger  brother 
Hath  reached  the  Father's  home 


The  little  volume  of  Mr.  Coxe  is  a  reprint  of  pieces,  most 
of.  which  have  long  been  in  our  possession  in  American 
editions.  e  cannot  subscribe  to  the  harsh  verdict  pronounced 
by  the  Jf/iemeum,  ix  few  wet'ks  since,  to  the  effect  that  the  whole 
pieces  are  unmitigated  and  unmingled  nonsense  ;  there  is,  no 
doubt, ^ much  sentiment  to  us  far  more  than  questionable.  Mr. 
Coxe  is  intolerant  and  bigoted,  and  he  sees  more  poetry  in 
minster  aisles,  flow’ers  on  altars,  and  crosses,  and  flaunting 
robes,  ^than  in  all  the  gi*ander  doi‘trines  and  truth  of  the 
C  hristian  svstem  ;  this  is  the  way  of  his  school.  AVe  are  sorry 
for  it ;  but  he  frequently  renders  this  kind  of  sentiment  in  very 
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pleasant  verse.  We  quoted,  some  months  since,  his  SouVs  Songy 
which  is  really  an  effective  and  striking  little  thing,  and  shows 
how  much  better  things  a  man  may  write  when  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  higher  impressions,  than  when  merely  fixing  his  eye 
on  cathedral  carvings  and  screens.  A  little  piece  in  this  volume, 
which  we  shall  quote,  should  have  saved  the  whole  volume  from 
the  condemnation  of  being  “  unmingled  nonsense.^'  It  is  a  very 
striking  rendering  of  the  watching  Churcli,  embodying  the 
principal  great  chorales  of  Church  song  and  service.  It  is 
called  Vigils: 

1. 

It  is  the  fall  of  eve ; 

And  the  long  tapers,  now,  we  light 
And  watch  :  for  we  believe 
Our  Lord  may  come  at  night, 

Adeste  Fideles.* 

2. 

An  hour — and  it  is  Seven, 

An  fast  away  the  evening  rolls ; 

Oh  it  is  dark  in  heaven, 

But  light  within  our  souls, 

Veni  Creator  Spiritus  If 

3. 

Hark !  the  old  bell  strikes  Eight  ! 

And  still  we  watch  with  heart  and  ear. 

For  as  the  hour  grows  late 
The  Day-star  may  be  near. 

Jubilate  Deo  !  X 

4. 

Hark !  it  is  knelling  Nine  ! 

But  faithful  eyes  grow  never  dim  ; 

And  still  our  tapers  shine, 

And  still  ascends  our  hymn. 

Cum  Angelis !  § 

5. 

The  watchman  crieth  Ten  ! 

My  soul,  be  watching  for  the  Light, 

For  when  He  comes  agen, 

*Tis — as  the  thief  at  night. 

Nisi  Dominus  !|| 

6. 

By  the  old  bell — Eleven  ! 

Now  trim  thy  lamp,  and  ready  stand ; 

The  world  to  sleep  is  given. 

But  Jesus  is  at  hand. 

_ _  De  profundis !  H 

•  Hither,  ve  faithful.  f  Come  Holy  Ghost. 

X  The  Hundredth  Psalm.  §  With  angels. 

II  Unless  the  Lord  keep  the  city. 

^  Out  of  the  depths. — Psalm  130. 
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7. 

At  Midnight — is  a  cry ! 

Is  it  the  Bridegroom  draweth  near! 

Come  Quickly,  Lord,  for  1 
Have  longed  thy  voice  to  hear ! 

Kyrie  Kleison  !• 

8. 

Could  ye  not  watch  One  hour? 

Be  ready :  or  the  bridal  train 

And  Bridegroom,  with  his  dower, 
May  sweep  along  in  vain. 

Miserere  mei  If 

9. 

By  the  old  steeple — Two  ! 

And  now  I  know  the  day  is  near! 

Watch — for  his  word  is  true. 

And  Jesus  may  appear! 

Dies  lrae!J 

10. 

Three — by  the  drowsy  chime  ! 
And  joy  is  nearer  than  at  nrst. 

Oh,  let  us  w  atch  the  time 
When  the  first  light  shall  burst ! 

Sursum  corda.§ 


11. 

Four — and  a  streak  of  day  ! 

At  the  cock-crowing  He  may  come  ; 

And  still  to  all  1  say. 

Watch — and  with  awe  be  dumb. 

Fili  David  !|| 


12. 

Five — and  the  tapers  now 
In  rosy  morning  dimly  burn ! 

Stand,  and  be  girded  thou ; 

Thy  Lord  will  yet  return ! 

Veni J  ESU  ;  % 

13. 

Hark!  ’tis  the  Matin-call ! 

Oh,  when  our  Lord  shall  come  agen, 

At  prime  or  even-tall, 

Blest  are  the  wakeful  men ! 

Nunc  dimittis.• ** 

But,  in  truth,  strains  like  those  in  which  Mr.  Ck)xe  indulges,  do 
not  hold  our  attention  very  long.  If  we  entered  into  the  poetry 


•  Ix)rd  have  mercy  upon  us.  f  Psalm  LVII. 

\  The  day  of  wrath.  §  Lift  up  your  hearts. 

II  O  Son  of  David.  ^  Come,  Lord  Jesus. 

••  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant. 
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of  svmboHsiu — uiul  that  poetry  we  believe  is  the  very  grandest 
and*hi‘»licst  which  can  be  rendered  in  mortal  metro — we  should 
certainly  not  cripple  our  imagination  by  the  very  tawdry, 
grotesque,  and  merely  mediaeval  symbols,  which  seem  to  be 
Mr.  Coxe’s  chief  attractions.  If  we  were  desirous  of  entering 
into  the  poetry  of  eagle  life,  we  think  we  should  not  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  the  eagle’s  nest,  and  forget  the  eagle’s  eye  and  wing. 
These  writers  have  a  way  of  talking  as  though  all  the  liord  s 
life  was  babyhood  in  a  manger,  and  the  grand  mystery  of 
nature,  and  sorrow,  and  grace,  seems  to  escape  them.  It  is  the 
poetry  of  prettiness — in  imagination  that  proves  itself  most 
in  consecrating  the  insigniticancies  of  religion,  making  much  of 
an  altar-cloth,  and  little  of  the  temple.  We  dip  our  hands  into 
the  vase,  and  with  great  pleasure  find  the  poems  of  Isa  Craig, 
Women  have  given  us  lately  verses  so  noble  and  strong,  tender, 
melodious,  and  good,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  reception  of 
a  volume  containing  such  pleasing  manifestations.  Duchess  Agues 
is  a  mediaeval  dramatic  story  of  a  simple,  beautiful,  good  girl, 
raised  from  the  obscure  position  of  a  barber-surgeon’s  daughter 
to  be  the  wife  of  Duke  Albrecht  of  Bavaria.  But  her  sweet¬ 
ness  and  beauty  are  unavailing  to  save  her,  in  the  absence  of 
her  young,  enthusiastic  husband,  from  being  condemned  to  be 
burned  as  a  witch.  Without  at  all  implying  an  imitation  of  ^Ir. 
Kingsley’s  Sainfs  Tragedf/y  there  is  something  of  his  manner. 
Miss  Craig  has  in  herself,  however,  considerable  dramatic 
power ;  she  sustains  the  character  she  creates,  while  her  mind  is 
evidently  much  impressed  by  those  painful  discordancies,  and 
discrepancies,  and  sharp  human  experiencies  of  our  own  day, 
by  which  the  sorrows,  sins,  and  madnesses  of  other  days  are 
brought  into  distinct  and  tragic  proportion.  The  following 
lines,  from  a  very  striking  poem  called  DrotherSy  illustrate  her 
power  of  depth  and  tenderness  in  natural  painting  : — 

“  Hard  is  the  lot  of  the  worker. 

His  heart  had  need  be  brave. 

With  death  in  life  to  wrestle 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Sternly  the  sorrows  meet  him 
In  the  thick  of  the  mortal  fray; 

But  the  night  must  serve  for  weeping — 

Work  must  be  done  to-day.” 

High  rose  the  houses  a  great  human  hive, 

Crowded  from  roof  to  base  with  busy  life. 

While  in  the  stilling  courts  the  children  swarmed. 

A  chill,  grey  day  died  blank  and  colourless 
Within  the  narrow  walls  that  hedged  a  home. 

Amid  those  close-pent  dwellings,  as  out-worn 
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A  twice-made  mother,  on  the  bed  of  birth, 

Trembled  her  life  away. 

The  light  was  gone ; 

And  the  poor  chamber  held  the  pomp  of  death — 
Moro  awful  than  the  majesty  of  kings — 

Before  set  free  from  labour,  to  his  home 
The  father  came,  and  first  there  greeted  him 
Faint  cries  of  new  found  life,  and  then  he  passed 
Into  that  silent  presence. 

From  his  sight 

The  nurse,  a  simple  neighbour,  bore  the  babe 
And  left  him  with  his  sorrow  and  the  night. 

Low  in  a  corner  lay  his  little  lad, 

Whose  seven  blithe  years  had  brought  no  bitterness 
Like  this  bad  day’s  ;  for  never  in  his  pain 
Had  she  been  pitiless;  nor,  until  now, 

Unansw  ering  to  his  cries.  For  he  had  cried 

**  I'm  hungry and  she  had  not  stretched  her  hands; 

/*m  weary,**  and  she  drew  him  not  to  rest, 

With  touch  of  tender  kisses  on  his  hair. 

Now,  wearied  out  with  weeping  wildermcnt, 
lie  slept. 

Between  the  sleeping  and  the  dead 
The  strong  man  bowed  himself  and  took  his  place 
To  watch  the  night  out. 

Covered,  still,  and  white, 

It  lay — that  awful  burden — on  the  bed 

He  should  have  shared.  He  did  not  lift  the  shroud 

To  look  upon  the  lifeless  face,  or  press 

Its  lips  with  unfelt  kisses  ;  did  not  stain 

Its  wniteness  with  a  tear.  Beside  him  lay 

Her  one  rim/ — worn  throughout  those  wedded  years, 

From  fingers  stiffening  in  the  clasp  of  death 

Withdrawn  ;  and  as  he  gently  lifted  it, 

A  sudden  strangeness  fell  on  all  his  life. 

And  made  it  blank  through  all  its  soulless  days, 

Hut  left,  like  hill-tops  lifted  thro*  a  flood. 

The  living  hours  of  love. 

The  boy  awoke 

And  saw  him  sit  there ;  slept,  and  woke  again  ; 

And  there  he  sat  and  loomed  out  of  the  dark 
Until  he  seemed  a  giant  to  the  child. 

The  chequered  moonlight  fell  across  the  floor, 
Leaving  the  death  bed  curtained  by  the  dark 
And  awful  mysteries  of  life  and  death. 

Confused,  impenetrable,  undefined. 

Hovered  about  the  boy,  and  he  would  fain 
Have  called  upon  his  father  in  the  night. 

But  that  he  seemed  a  portion  of  the  dread, 

The  unappeasable,  appealless  fate 

That  held  him,  and  should  hold  him  ever  more. 

Then  he  bethought  him  of  his  prayer,  and  said 
“Our  Father,”  and  so  slept  until  the  dawn. 

And  in  the  faint  dawn  he  was  sitting  there. 

Who  never  once  had  drowsed  nor  drooped  his  head 
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Nor  groaned  for  any  anguish  of  his  soul — 

But  when  the  morning  sun  looked  in,  he  rose 
With  sweat-drops  on  his  forehead. 

Miss  Craig  is  of  an  order  of  heart  and  mind  not  to  have  escaped 
the  influence  of  the  liaureate — it  is  impossible  not  to  notice 
this ;  but  she  has  not  permitted  lier  admiration  to  become  mere 
imitation,  or  to  impair  the  freshness  of  her  own  genius,  and 
very  often  her  words  are  so  sharply  cut,  that  they  mark  her  in- 
dinduality  very  strongly.  We  have  been  very  much  pleased 
by  the  little  snatch  from  Luther’s  life — wx  print  it  with  the 
text  which  occasioned  it — called 

MARTIN  AND  KATE. 

“  Bold  as  he  was,  there  were  moments  when  he  had  dark  and  painful 
misgivings,  and  would  fain  have  rested  quietly  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.” 

“  As  he  and  Catherine  were  walking  in  the  garden  one  night,  the  stars 
shone  with  unusual  brilliancy.  ‘  What  a  brilliant  light,’  said  Luther, 
‘but  it  burns  not  for  us.’  ‘And  why  are  we  to  be  shut  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  ?  ’  asked  Catherine.  ‘  Perhaps,’  said  Luther,  with  a 
sigh,  ‘because  we  left  our  convents.’  ” — Prin.  I'ulhch's  Life  of  Luther, 

O  Kate,  my  Kate,  these  crooked  Hebrew  letters 
Are  wriggling  through  my  brain  ! 

Cramps  hold  my  fingers  in  their  devil’s  fetters 
With  crushing  grip  of  pain. 

Give  me  your  hand,  Kate!  Come  into  the  garden. 

And  sit  beneath  our  vine  ; 

Smoothing  the  cramp-knots  as  they  twist  and  harden 
With  those  soft  palms  of  thine. 

A  flask  of  wine  and  my  old  lute  bring  hither ; 

And  in  the  evening  calm. 

Tasting  God’s  goodness,  we  will  sing  together 
My  own  triumphal  psalm. 

God  is  our  God !  good  all  his  gifts  transcending, 

And  yet  this  ghastly  doubt — 

As  w  ith  the  smoke  of  torment  never  ending 
The  stars  are  blotted  out. 

O  Kate !  my  Kate !  again  ray  soul  is  sinking 
Into  the  pit  of  pain  ; 

’Tis  writ  in  mockery — see  those  star  eyes  winking — 

“  God’s  kingdom  doth  remain.” 

Yes,  it  may  be,  because  our  convents  quitting. 

We  vowed,  and  did  not  pay. 

That  in  the  outer  darkness  we  are  sitting, 

The  heaven-gates  close  for  aye. 

Shall  we  return  ?  shall  they  from  prison  driven 
Out  into  God’s  free  air. 

Back,  because  blinded  by  the  light  of  Heaven, 

Keturn  for  refuge  there  ? 
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God  is  our  trust;  His  word  of  truth  we  cherish 
Through  doubt  and  fear  and  pain ; 

Down  Satan,  down,  even  though  His  Word  should  perish, 

“His  kingdom  doth  remain.” 

She  indicates  considerable  ballad  power.  We  hesitate  before 
several  very  pleasant  pieces  in  this  kind,  but  our  choice  shall 
be  the  Maste?H  Daughter,  lon^  as  it  is  ; — 

THE  master’s  daughter. 


I. 

Wise  of  heart  and  cunning  of  hand, 

The  Master  Builder  wrought  and  planned  ; 
Many  fair  houses  budded  he. 

That  should  still  be  stout  and  strong. 
Standing  after  centuries  long 
Amidst  the  men  that  then  should  be. 

The  Master  Builder  wrought  and  planned. 
Till  he  grew’  famous  in  the  land, 

And  the  high  nobles  on  him  wait; 

He  built  them  houses  great  and  fair. 

With  spacious  courts  and  carvings  rare. 
And  turrets  high  and  halls  of  state. 

And  when  to  God  a  house  he  made, 

The  Master  Builder  wrought  and  prayed; 
Before  they  set  a  single  stone. 

Master  and  men  to  church  repair. 

To  begin  their  work  with  prayer 
I’o  Him  who  giveth  strength  alone. 

Then  rose  apace  the  holy  pile. 

Wall  and  buttress  and  pillared  aisle. 
Under  the  master’s  watchful  eye  ; 

But  the  chisel  drove  and  the  mallet  fell. 
And  the  busy  trow  el  plied  as  well. 

To  work  his  will  when  he  was  not  nigh. 

And  twice  in  every  year,  at  least. 

He  called  his  workmen  to  a  least ; 

Freely  they  quaffed  his  ripe  brown  ale. 
Freely  they  stroye  at  stone  or  ring. 

Or  who  the  brayest  song  should  sing, 

Or  who  should  tell  the  inerric.st  tale. 

The  Master’s  daugher,  his  only  child. 

Sat  at  her  father’s  board,  and  smiled 
On  him  w  ho  held  the  highest  place  ; 

And  so  bold  Robert,  year  by  year. 

Kept  his  seat  the  maiden  near, — 

For  the  best  craftsman  claimed  the  grace. 

On  the  morrow  of  such  an  eve, 

Ready  as  if  to  take  his  leave. 
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Robert  before  the  master  stood ; 

With  downcast  eyes  his  cap  he  doffed, 

He  craved  to  speak,  yet  stammered  oft ; 
The  Master  marvelled  at  his  mood. 

Robert  so  frank  and  free  of  speech, 

What  doth  his  ton^je  confusion  teach  ? 

But  more  the  Master  marvelled  yet. 

When  the  youth  catching  sudden  breath, 
Crushing  his  cap  the  meanwhile,  saith, 

“  I  love  your  daughter  Margaret.” 

“Ay,  faith,  and  is  the  maiden  told? 

Young  man,  I  think  thee  over-bold.” 

“  I  told  her  not,”  the  youth  replies. 

“  Thou  from  my  service  must  depart. 

Thou  shalt  not  trouble  the  maiden’s  heart,” 
The  Master  answered,  calm  and  wise. 

Then  said  the  youth,  “  I  mean  it  so ; 

Ready  am  I  this  hour  to  go. 

1  only  came  farewell  to  say.” 

He  strove  to  carry  it  with  pride. 

“  Good  Master,  fare  thee  well,”  he  cried  ; 

“  1  may  come  back  another  day.” 

“  And  this  is  all  1  ask  of  thee, 

If  maiden  Margaret  still  be  free, 

And  I  return  a  richer  man. 

And  she  no  more  above  my  state, 

\  May  wed  me  as  an  equal  mate, 

[  That  I  may  win  her  if  I  can.” 


Brave  Robert  journeyed  many  a  day ; 

To  foreign  parts  he  held  his  way  ; 

He  took  the  humblest  task  that  came. 

Upon  the  humblest  food  he  fared. 

And  oft  the  beggar’s  straw  he  shared. 
Travelling  to  cities  great  of  fame. 

And  where  the  noblest  works  were  wrought. 
The  masters  of  his  craft  he  sought. 

And  there  to  try  his  skill  would  crave  ; 

And  when  beneath  his  hands  the  stone 
Grew  fairer  than  their  thought  had  known. 
To  him  the  foremost  rank  they  gave. 

And  where  the  lofty  churches  stood 
Open,  inviting  all  who  would. 

Passing  to  work,  he  stopped  to  pray  ; 

So  early,  he  was  oft  alone 

With  the  sweet  angels  carved  in  stone, — 

And  teachers  to  the  youth  were  they. 

And  not  one  day  did  he  forget 
To  think  of  his  fair  Margaret ; 
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Such  ihouj^hts  as  piiardian  saint  might  claim. 

And  every  night  before  he  slept 

His  waking  thoughts  for  her  he  kept, 

And  through  his  dreams  he  breathed  her  name. 

111. 

The  Master,  chief  of  all  the  guild, 

A  noble  Minster  now  doth  build. 

Fair  as  any  the  sun  shall  see ; 

And  much  he  hacked  a  skilful  hand 
The  thing  to  work  that  he  had  planned ; 

“If  Robert  were  but  here !  ”  thought  he. 

Where  our  hearts  have  open  door. 

Thoughts,  like  heralds,  go  before. 

And  bid  our  friends  our  coming  hail. 

The  Master’s  thoughts  on  Robert  ran. 

And  there  before  him  stood  the  man, — 

He  deemed  his  eyes  began  to  fail. 

Yes,  it  was  Robert,  he  could  see ; 

But  travel-soiled  and  worn  was  he. 

He  was  no  richer  man,  'twas  plain  ; 

His  cheek,  once  like  the  apple-skin. 

Ruddy  and  smooth,  was  dark  and  thin : 

“  Master,”  he  said,  “  Fve  come  again.** 

A  welcome  to  his  native  land 

'J’he  Master  gave,  and  wrung  his  hand  ; 

But  nought  how  he  had  fared  did  ask. 

As  but  a  night  had  come  between 
Since  he  the  Master’s  face  had  seen, 

The  morrow  saw  him  at  his  task. 

l^nto  his  care  the  Master  gave 
Twin  pillars  for  the  lofty  nave, 

By  the  high  altar’s  hallowed  space, 

These  to  work  in  every  part. 

With  excess  of  lavish  heart. 

With  wreath,  and  scroll,  and  cherub  face. 

Beneath  his  hand  the  flowers  grew 
As  fair  as  those  that  feed  on  dew^. 

In  WTcaths  around  the  pillars  thrown  ; 

And  fairer  than  the  Master’s  thought 
Were  the  rich  traceries  he  wrought. 

And  the  sweet  angels  carved  in  stone. 

And  every  face  that  there  was  set 
Wore  some  sweet  look  of  Margaret, 

In  pity,  love,  and  sanctity. 

As  ’neath  the  flnished  work  they  stand. 

The  Master  grasped  brave  Robert’s  hand; 
“Thou  art  the  richer  man,*’  said  he. 

Thus  did  the  good  old  Master  hold 
His  noble  craft  more  dear  than  gold. 

And  maiden  Margaret’s  heart  was  free. 
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Sit*  Jhdu'cr  Lytton, 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that,  by  this  volume,  ^liss  Craig  has 
justified  her  title  to  a  place  amongst  English  |)oets.  Wanu 
touches  of  human  tenderness  lie  not  tar  from  strong  lines  mark¬ 
ing  human  wickedness  or  weakness,  a  freepaent  charming  touch 
of  scenic  and  natural  beauty,  while,  sometimes,  we  regret  a 
manifestation  of  rhythmic  effort  and  inflation  like  that  which 
certainly  was  the  vice  of  her  ode  on  lUirns,  and  which  first  in¬ 
troduced  her  to  notice.  It  is  reprinted  in  this  volume,  but 
most  of  the  poems  leave  it  far  in  the  rear.  These  verses  are  not 
remarkable  at  all,  indeed,  by  their  simplicity,  though  frequent 
turns  of  the  art  of  expression  almost  seem  to  convey  this.  Colour, 
and  fancy,  and  passion  glow  and  heave  along  the  lines,  and  show 
a  soul  used  to  poetic  vision  and  poetic  fire.  We  trust  that  the 
reception  which  this  volume  meets  with — for  it  is  sure  to  be  good 
— will  not  prevent  her  from  doing  full  justice  to  the  cultivation 
of  her  powers. 

We  so  recently  called  attention  to  the  poems  of  Sir  Bulwer 
Ijytton,  when  we  gave  some  notice  and  analysis  oiThe  Boatman, 
then  just  published,  that  we  need  not  dwell  at  length  upon  the 
volume  now  before  us.  We  are  glad  to  receive  it,  as  in  it  the 
poem  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which,  amongst  his 
achievements  in  verse,  we  must  regard,  on  the  whole,  as  the 
author^s  chef  (V oeuvre,  is  rescued  from  its  ephemeral  form,  and 
receives  what  will  be,  no  doubt,  a  permanent  place — the  first  in 
the  volume.  Next  follows  a  poem  hitherto  unpublished — The 
Mind  and  the  Body ;  a  conversation  between  tliese  two  com¬ 
panions — a  conversation  alive  with  the  play  of  all  that  remark¬ 
able  combination  of  faculty  which  tlie  author  possesses  in  so 
eminent  a  degree — learning,  eloqueiuje,  wit,  humour,  common- 
sense,  and  philosophy.  That  which  always  interests  in  the 
poems,  as,  indeed,  in  the  other  works  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  is 
their  overflowing  thoughtfulness.  Wo  have,  we  believe,  before 
remarked  upon  their  ambitious  tone;  the  subjects  he  chooses,  and 
the  rhythms,  measures,  and  words  he  selects,  all  bear  testimony 
to  this.  lie  is  fond  of  indulging  himself  by  excursions  into 
fields  which  most  regard  as  forbidden  ground ;  no  subject  nor 
problem  escapes  him,  or  is  too  sacred  to  be  handled  by  him ;  at 
times,  as  his  prose  works  bear  abundant  testimony,  this  habit  of 
daring  questioning  has  yielded  the  result  in  forbidden  fruit.  It 
would  seem,  from  the  answers  which  meet  us  in  his  later  works, 
that  his  thought  has  not  merely  voyaged  amidst  vast  auroral- 
tinted  vacuities,  but  has  inquired  until  it  has  found  a  resting- 
place  for  the  foot.  Very  prettily  he  says,  in  lines  called  The 

Xo  and  fro  on  the  water  swaying 
Over  the  pileless  ocean-grave, 
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Just  as  lissomly  lig^htly  playing 
With  the  still  or  the  stormy  wave, 

Serious  worth  in  its  airy  gladness, 

Sports  the  Buoy  to  the  Anchor  true  : 

Faithless  heart,  wilt  thou  sink  in  sadness? 

Rise,  to  tell  of  an  anchor  too. 

More  illustrative  of  this  old  style  are  lines  called  Orama 
Fate  and  Freewill — 

Thin,  shadowy,  scarce  divided  from  the  light, 

I  saw  a  phantom  at  the  birth  of  morn : 

Its  robe  was  sable,  but  a  fleecy  white 

Flow’d  silvering  o’er  the  garb  of  gloom;  a  horn 
It  held  within  its  hand;  no  faintest  breath 
Stirr’d  its  wan  lips — death-like,  it  seem’d  not  Death. 

My  heart  lay  numb  within  me  ;  and  the  fime 
Of  life^  like  trater  under  ieeherffs^  crept ; 

The  pulses  of  my  being  seem’d  to  grow 
One  awe ; — voice  fled  the  body  as  it  slept, 

But  from  its  startled  depth  arose  the  soul 
And  king-like  spoke  : — 

“  What  art  thou,  that  dost  seem 
To  have  o’er  Immortality  control?  ” 

And  the  Shape  answer’d,  not  by  sound, 

“  A  Dream  I 

A  Dream,  but  not  a  Dream  :  the  Shade  of  things 
To  come — a  herald  from  the  throne  of  Fate. 

]  ruled  the  hearts  of  earth’s  primaeval  kings, 

I  gave  their  life  its  impulse  and  its  date  : 

(irey  Wisdom  paled  before  me,  and  the  stars 
Were  made  my  weird  interpreters — my  hand 
Aroused  the  whirlw  ind  of  the  destined  wars. 

And  bow’d  the  nations  to  my  still  command. 

A  Dream,  but  not  a  Dream  ; — a  type,  a  sign, 

Bale  with  the  Future,  do  I  come  to  thee. 

The  lot  of  Man  is  twofold  ;  gaze  on  thine. 

And  choose  thy  path  into  eternity.” 

Thus  spake  the  Shade  ;  and  as  when  Autumn’s  haze 
Rolls  from  a  ghostly  hill,  and  gives  to  view 
The  various  life  of  troubled  human  days, 

So  round  the  phantom,  pale  phantasma  grew. 

And  landscapes  rose  on  either  side  the  still 
River  of  'fime,  whose  waves  are  human  hours. 

“  What,”  said  my  soul,  “doth  not  the  Omniscient  Will 
Foreshape,  foredoom ;  if  so,  what  choice  is  ours  ?” 

The  Ghost  replied  : — 

“  Deetns't  thou  the  art  divine 
IjCss  than  the  liuman  f  Doth  inventive  Man 
All  adverse  means  in  one  great  end  eomhinCy 
And  close  each  circle  ivhere  the  thought  hegan^ 

8o  that  his  genius,  bent  on  schemes  sublime. 

Scarce  notes  the  obstructions  to  its  purposed  goal, 

But  tunes  each  discord  of  the  changeful  time 
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Into  the  music  of  a  changeless  whole  ? 

And  deem’st  thou  Him  who  breathes,  and  worlds  arise, 

But  the  blind  agent  of  His  own  cold  law  ? 

Fool !  doth  yon  river  less  retlect  the  skies 
Because  some  wavelet  eddies  round  a  straw  ? 

Still  to  Man’s  choice  is  either  margin  given 
Beside  the  Stream  of  Time  to  wander  free : 

And  still,  as  nourish’d  by  the  dews  of  Heaven, 

Glides  the  sure  river  to  the  solemn  sea. 

Choose  as  thou  wilt!  ” 

a 

Then  luminously  clear 

Flash’d  cither  margin  from  the  vapoury  shade  ; 

What  I  beheld  unmeet  for  mortal  ear— 

Nor  dare  I  tell  the  choice  the  mortal  made. 

But  when  the  Shape  had  left  me,  and  the  dawn 
Smote  the  high  lattice  with  a  star-beam  pale. 

As  a  blind  man  when  from  his  sight  withdrawn^ 

The  film  of  dark — or  as  unto  the  gale 
Leaps  the  live  war-ship  from  the  leaden  calm — 

So  joyous  rose,  look’d  forth,  and  on  to  Fate 
Bounded  my  soul!  Yet  nor  the  Olympian  palm 
Which  fierce  contenders  hotly  emulate. 

Nor  roseate  blooms  in  Cytherean  dell. 

Nor  laurel  shadowing  murmurous  Helicon, 

Strain’d  my  desire  divinely  visible 

In  the  lone  course  it  was  my  choice  to  run. 

Wherefore  was  then  my  joy  ? — That  I  was  frek  ! 

Not  my  life  doom’d,  as  1  had  deem’d  till  then. 

An  iron  link  of  grim  Necessity — 

A  sand-grain  w  edged  amidst  the  walls  of  men  ; 

The  good,  the  ill,  the  happiness  or  woe. 

That  waited,  not  a  thraldom  pre-dccreed. 

But  from  myself  as  from  their  germ  to  grow  — 

Let  the  ^lan  suffer,  still  the  Slave  w’as  freed  ! 

Predestine  earth,  and  heavenly  Mercy  dies  ; 

'I'he  voice  of  sorrow  wastes  its  wail  on  air  ; 

Freewill  restores  the  Father  to  the  skies. 

Unlocks  from  ice  the  living  realm  of  prayer. 

And  gives  creation  what  the  human  heart 
Gives  to  the  creature,  life  to  life  replying. 

O  epoch  in  my  being,  and  mine  art. 

Known  but  to  me  ! — How  oft  do  thoughts  undying. 

Like  rainbows,  spring  between  the  cloud  and  beam. 

Colouring  the  world— yet  painted  on  A  Dream. 

Of  course,  the  volume  before  us  does  not  include  the  whole  of 
the  poems  of  the  distinguished  author.  The  New  Timon — one  of 
his  most  brilliant  pieces — and  King  Arthur ^  and  others  of  the 
like  pretensions  are  omitted — the  Bramafiy  of  course,  although 
upon  these,  perhaps,  the  author  may  calculate  upon  an  abiding 
fame.  We  notice  also  the  omission  of  many  smaller  pieces, 
which  we  believe  well  deserved  a  place  in  this  volume,  and  we 
are  sorry  that,  while  he  has  recast  his  impressions  upon  some 
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matters,  he  has  not  recast  them  upon  Cromwell.  Cromwell's 
Dream  seems  to  us  in  no  way  worthy  of  the  author.  To  call 
Cromwell  ajmtate  and  murper  now  is,  really,  for  a  man  with  the 
immense  width  and  tolerance,  philosophy  and  knowledge  of  Sir 
Edwanl,  ridiculous.  He  must  also  pardon  us  for  reminding 
him  that  Mr.  Forster,  from  whom  he  quotes  the  passages 
which  give  a  |K)int  to  his  poem — passiiges  we  have  ourselves 
always  regarded  as  shameful ;  and,  since  the’ publication  of  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  Cromwell,  consigned  by  all  others  to  tlieir  appropriate 
limbo — seems  himself  to  have  repented  of  his  historical  in¬ 
justice.  We  could  also  have  wished  in  this  volume  a  reprint  of 
some  of  the  passages  in  the  poem,  To  the  Ideal.  We  do  not 
know  that  it  has  come  in  our  way  now  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
but  upon  its  publication,  as  the  prelude  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,  we  well  remember  the  charm  it  threw 
over  us,  especially  the  lines  on  Lord  Byron,  which,  we  believe  , 
have  not  been  republished  since  then.  It  is  possible,  if  we  saw 
them  now,  our  appreciation  might  not  do  justice  to  our  memory ; 
and  now,  as  Sir  Edward  lias  thus  elegantly  gathered  his  frag¬ 
ments  together,  we  are  inclined  to  close  our  notice  of  his 
volume,  like  Oliver  Twist — asking  for  more. 


IV. 

THE  EXODUS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  EGYPTIANS 

AND  THE  BIBLE. 

VERY BODY  remembers  the  profound  discouragement  felt  by 

^  Sir  W alter  Raleigh,  when  wn-iting  his  History  of  the  World,  at 
finding  himself  utterly  unable  to  discover  the  rights  of  a  paltry 
sciuabble  amongst  some  dirty  little  boys,  which  had  disturbed 

1.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus:  An  Examination  of  the  Modern 
Systems  of  Egyptian  Chronology,  by  1).  W.  Nash,  Author  of 
Taliesin,  &c.  London:  John  Russell  Smith.  1863. 

2.  Melanges  Egyptologiques,  Comprenant  Onze  Dissertations,  sur  Dif 
ferents  Sujets.  Tar  F.  Chabas,  Membre  llonoraire  de  ITnstitut 
Lj?ypticn,  \  ice- President  de  la  Societe  d’Histoire  et  d’Archeologie 
de  Chalou  sur  Saone,  Corresjjondaut  de  la  Soceite  Imperiale  de3 
Antiipiaires  tie  France,  Ac.,  Ac.  Chalon  sur  Saone.  18()2. 

3.  Melanges  Egyptologtques,  II"*^  Serie,  Comprenant  des  Articles  de 
M.M.  C.  // .  (toodwin.  Dr.  Edw.  Jlincks,  et  Dr.  S.  Birch,  le  tout 
formant  11  Dissertations  et  un  (ilossaire  avec  Planches.  Par  I. 
Chabas,  Chalon  sur  Saone.  1861. 
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him  in  the  midst  of  his  attempt  to  arbitrate  on  the  quarrels  of 
mankiiul,  by  the  din  wliich  it  made  under  the  window  of  his 
prison  in  tlic  Tower.  Yet  histories  of  the  world,  not  to  speak  of 
those  of  parishes,  will  continue  to  be  written,  and  the  conflict  of 
testimony,  which  renders  it  so  difficult  to  get  at  the  solid  and 
sweet  kernel  of  fact,  through  the  prickly  leaves,  and  tho  tough 
integuments,  and  the  acid  rind  of  national  and  religious  preju¬ 
dices,  must  be  manfully  encountered  in  tho  service  of  historical 
truth;  for,  as  a  great  living  writer  has  reminded  us,  the  annals 
of  the  past,  torn  and  blotted  as  they  are,  and  so  terribly  hard  to 
decipher,  are  our  letter  of  instructions,  our  chart  of  guidance 
through  the  mazy  wilderness,  or  tlic  stormy  and  rock-beset  sea 
of  tho  present,  whichever  we  choose  to  consider  it,  through 
which  our  race  has  to  thread  its  w'ay  to  its  future  homo  of  bles¬ 
sedness,  or  land  of  promise. 

Whether,  indeed,  Thomas  Carlyle  numbers  the  Hebrew  Exo¬ 
dus  among  those  old  Jew  stars,  wdiich  may  be  deemed  as  good 
as  extinct,  for  any  light  which  they  can  atibrd  to  the  nineteen  tli 
century,  we  knoAV  not  for  certain,  though  it  is  not  likely  lie 
would  allow  Bishop  Colenso  to  leave  him  in  the  rear  in  the  march 
of  intellect.  Most  of  us,  ho>vevcr,  still  lag  behind  in  the  path 
of  progress;  and,  with  the  colossal  American  tragedy  enacting 
before  our  eyes,  hope  that  it  may  be  long  before  the  pole-star  of 
hope,  which  the  deliverance  of  Israel  presents  to  the  enslaved  and 
helpless  masses,  shall  have  become  dark  through  excess  of  mo¬ 
dern  illuniinism.  Uncle  Tom  must  be  considered  as  >vell  as 
the  famous  Zulu  Theologian.  Surely,  too,  in  presence  of  such  a 
terrible  example  as  the  South  affords  us  of  the  infatuation  of 
slaveholders,  dullards  and  darklings  may  be  excused  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  a  strong  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm  may  really  have 
been  needed  to  force  Pharaoh  to  let  his  captives  go.  For  us, 
therefore,  the  event  to  which  the  most  tenacious  nationality  the 
world  has  ever  seen  traces  its  origin,  is  not  yet  related  to  the 
domain  of  mythology.  It  is  still  history  ;  yet  we  have  only 
to  read  the  Egyptian  accounts  of  that  event  to  see  how  facts 
may  be  turned  into  fables.  Wo  proceed  to  cite  these  accounts, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  compare  them  w  ith  the  Bible  nar¬ 
rative,  and  we  shall  then  see  wffiich  agrees  best  wdth  the  monu¬ 
ments,  and  wdtli  probability. 

Eysimachus  of  Alexandria,  wdio  wrote  in  the  former  half  of 
the  first  century,  narrates  the  transaction  in  the  following  fan¬ 
tastic  shape  : — “  In  the  reign  of  King  Bocchoris,  tho  Jew  s,  being 
“  leprous,  and  smitten  with  other  cutaneous  diseases,  were 
“  wont  to  frequent  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  temples,  and  to  live 
“  by  begging;  and,  since  their  numbers  were  very  great,  tlicrc 
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“  arose  a  famine  in  Egypt  in  consequence.  Hereupon,  the  oracle 
“  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  being  consulted  by  the  king,  commanded 
I  “  him  to  cleanse  the  land  of  the  unclean  and  godless,  and  to 

“  banish  them  into  the  wilderness,  and  to  drown  the  lepers  iind 
i  “  diseased  persons,  that  the  sun  might  no  longer  be  insulted  by 

‘‘  such  wretches  being  permitted  to  live.  The  monarch,  accor- 
“  dingly,  had  the  impious  transported  into  the  wilderness,  and 
the  lepiTs  were  rolled  up  in  sheets  of  lead  and  flung  into  the 
“  sea.*  The  exiles,  being  thus  entirely  thrown  upon  their  own 
“  resources,  deliberated  what  to  do,  and  determined  that,  as  the 
“  night  was  coming  on,  they  would  kindle  fires  and  lamps,  and 
i  “  keep  watch  ;  that  they  would  also  fast  the  next  night,  and  thus 

I  “  propitiate  the  gods.  On  the  next  day,  one  Moses  put  himself 

“  at  their  head,  and  encouraged  them  to  go  forwards  till  they 
“  should  come  to  an  inhabited  country,  ^loreover,  he  enjoined 
“  upon  them  to  hate  all  men  henceforward,  and  to  overthrow  all 
‘‘  the  temples  and  altars  they  could.  After  a  journey  of  much 
!  “  difficulty,  they  reached  Judea,  where  they  plundered  and  burnt 

j  “  all  the  temples,  and  built  a  city,  which  they  called,  in  allusion 

!  ‘‘  to  the  sacrilege  (hyamiXia)  to  which  its  erection  was  due, 

I  “  Hierosyla.  Since,  however,  this  name  afterwards  became  a 

I  “  reproach  to  them,  they  changed  it  so  Hierosolyma.’* 

[  Apion,  the  very  learned  and,  certainly,  no  less  conceited  ass, 

i  whose  attack  u|K)n  the  Jews — doubtless  quite  as  popular  in  his 

I  age  as  Renan’s  Life  of  Jesus  in  ours — Josephus  undertook  to 

answer,  must  have  been  a  somewhat  younger  contemporary  of 
Lvsimaclius,  and  his  story  is  little  else  than  a  repetition  of  that 
of  his  brother  Egyptian,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  more 
absurdities  and  tnlious  features,  lie  expressly  dates  the  Exodus 
about  the  time  of  the  Olympic  era,  n.c.  77G,  or  rather,  somewhat 
later,  making  it  synchronise  with  the  traditional  epoch  of  the 
building  of  Rome,  u.c.  7oi  !  Accordingly,  an  Apis  monument, 
belonging  to  the  reign  of  the  Pharaoh  Rocchoris,  under  whom,  long 
Ix'foro  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Lysimachus,  and  Apion 
placed  the  event,  proves,  irrefragablv,  that  he  actually  reigned 
about  that  time. 

•  How  extremely  interesting:  and  instructive  a  reminiscence  of  Miriam’s 
Bonp,  but  with  a  change  of  parts  : — 

rhe  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue  and  overtake, 

I  will  divide  the  spoils. 

My  soul  shall  have  its  till ; 

1  will  draw  my  sword. 

My  hand  shall  slay  them. 

The  wind  blew,  and  the  sea  covered  them ; 

Tht  u  sunk  as  (etui  in  the  mlahtii  waters. 

'  K\.  XV.  9,  10. 
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Tacitus,  also,  after  examining,  or  rather  simply  mentioning,  se¬ 
veral  other  pagan  traditions  current  in  his  time  as  to  tlie  origin  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  at  length  gives  in  his  weighty  adhesion  to  the 
storv  of  Lysimaehus.  lie  adds  to  it,  however,  the  following 
peculiar  traits: — '‘Nothing  distressed  the  Jews  in  their  inarch 
“  through  the  desert  so  much  as  their  'want  of  water ;  and  now 
tliev  lay  stretched  through  all  the  plains,  ready  to  expire,  when 
“  a  herd  "of  wild  asses,  returning  from  pasture,  went  up  to  a  rock 
“  shaded  with  a  grove.  Closes  followed  them,  and,  forming  his 
“  conjecture  by  the  herbage  that  grew  upon  the  ground,  ojiened 
copious  springs  of  water.  This  was  a  great  relief,  and  pursu- 
“  ing  their  journey  for  six  days  without  intermission,  on  the 
“  seventh,  after  expelling  the  natives,  they  took  jiossession  of 
“  the  country,  where  they  built  their  city  and  dedicated  their 
“  temple.  In  order  to  bind  the  people  to  him  for  all  time  to 
"  come,  Closes  prescribed  for  them  a  new  form  of  worship,  and 
"  one  opposed  to  those  of  all  the  world  besides.  Whatever  is 
“  held  sacred  by  the  Romans  is  profane  wdth  the  »lews ;  and 
"  what  amongst  other  nations  is  unlawful  and  impure,  is  witli 
“  them  permitted.  The  figure  of  the  animal  through  whose 
“  guidance  they  slaked  their  thirst,  and  were  enabled  to  termi- 
“  nate  their  'wanderings,  is  consecrated  in  the  holy  of  holies  of 
“their  temple,  wdiilst,  in  contempt  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  they 
“  sacrifice  a  ram.  The  ox,  worshipped  in  Rgvpt  as  the  god 
“  Apis,  is  slain  as  a  victim  by  the  Jews.  Tliey  abstain  from  the 
“  flesh  of  swine  from  the  recollection  of  the  loathsome  affliction 
“  which  they  had  formerly  suffered  from,  leprosy,  to  whic^h  that 
“  animal  is  peculiarly  subject.” 

The  version  given  by  llecatoeus,  of  Abdera,  doubtless  from 
Egyptian  sources,  has  been  preserved  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  who 
has  himself  elsewhere  given  an  account  of  the  Exodus,  which  is 
in  general  so  consonant  to  the  ^losaic  narrative,  that  it  must 
have  been  drawn,  more  or  less  immediately,  from  the  Septuagint. 
TIec’atocus  travelled  in  Egypt  about  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
turv  before  the  Christian  era.  Thus  ho  writes: — “When  a 
“  plague  once  broke  out  in  Egypt,  most  people  believed  that  it 
“  was  a  punishment  sent  by  the  gods.  For,  since  many  strangers 
“  of  divers  races  dwelt  among  them,  who  practised  very  anoma- 
“  lous  customs  with  respect  to  the  sacred  things,  and  to  the 
“  sacrifices,  it  came  to  pass  that  hence  their  own  ancient  wor- 
“  ship  of  the  gods  decUned.  Therefore,  the  natives  feared  there 
‘‘  would  be  no  end  to  the  evil,  if  they  did  not  remove  those  who 
were  of  foreign  extraction.  The  foreigners  were,  therefore, 
“  quickly  removed.  The  best  and  most  powerful  of  them 
**  united  together,  and,  as  some  say,  were  driven  away  to  Gre^e, 
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“  and  other  places,  under  distinguished  leaders,  of  whom  Danaiis 
“  and  Cadmus  were  the  most  famous.  But  the  great  mass  with- 
“  drew  to  the  country  which  is  now  called  Judea,  situated  not 
“  far  fmm  Egypt,  which  was  at  that  time  barren  and  unin- 
“  habited.  The  loader  of  this  colony  was  Closes,  who  was  dis- 
“  tinguished  by  the  power  of  his  mind  and  his  courage.  Ho 
‘‘  captured  the  country,  and,  besides  other  towns,  built  lliero- 
“  solyma,  which  has  now  become  so  famous.  He  also  founded 
“  tlie  temple,  wliicli  was  so  peculiarly  holy  in  their  eyes,  taught 
“  them  the  worship  and  the  service  of  the  Deity,  gave  them 
“  laws,  and  regulated  their  constitution,  lie  divided  thepeoj)l« 
“  into  twelve  tribes,  because  this  is  the  most  complete  number, 
“  and  agrees  with  tlie  number  of  months  in  the  year.  But 
“  he  set  up  no  image  of  the  gods,  for  he  did  not  believe  God  had 
‘‘  a  human  form,  but  that  he  is  One  God,  who  embraces  heaven 
“  and  earth,  and  is  lord  of  all  things.  He  regulated  tlie  other 
“  nations,  since,  in  consequence  of  the  exile  which  they  liad 
“  themselves  exjierieiiced,  he  introduced  a  misanthropical  mode 
‘‘  of  life,  hostile  to  strangers.'* 

The  svnehronism  of  Danaus  and  Cadmus,  which  is  here 
almost  the  only  tangible  point,  renders  it  likely  that  Ilecatmus, 
like  Josephus,  and  the  Christian  fathers,  in  former  days,  and  like 
Delitzsch  and  Mr.  Nash  in  our  own,  confounded  the  Israelites 
with  the  Hyksos,  a  powerful  Semitic  race,  of  whose  relations  to 
l\gypt  Manetho,  as  reported  by  Josephus,  in  his  learned  work 
Aijainst  Apion^  gives  the  following  account : — “  Manetho,  an 
“  EgviUian  bv  birth,  who,  however,  had  evidentlv  acquired 
“  Gi  ’tH‘k  culture,  wrote  the  history  of  his  country  in  Greek, 
deriving  his  information,  as  he  himself  testities,  from  the 
“  .sacrinl  records  of  his  nation ;  he  also  severely  censures  llero- 
“  dot  us  for  his  ignorance  and  false  relations  of  Egyptian  history. 
“  Now,  this  Manetho,  in  the  JSecond  Book  of  his  Euyptinn 
Annah,  writes  concerning  us  in  these  terms.  I  will  set  down 
“  his  very  words,  as  if  1  were  bringing  the  man  himself  into 
“  court  as  a  witness : — *  There  was  a  king  of  ours  whose  name 
“  was  Timi  eus.  Under  him  it  came  to  pass,  I  know  not  why, 
“  that  Egypt  lay  under  the  Divine  displeasure,  and,  on  a  sudden, 
“  nien  from  the  East  country,  of  an  ignoble  race,  audaciously 
“  invaded  the  land.  They  easily  got  possession  of  it,  and  esta- 
“  blislnxl  themselves  without  a  struggle,  making  the  rulers 
“  therc'of  tributary  to  them,  burning  their  cities,  and  demolishing 
“  the  temples  of  their  gods.  All  the  natives  they  treated  in  the 
“  most  brutal  mauner--some  they  put  to  death,  "others  they  re- 
“  duced  to  slavery,  with  their  "wives  and  children.  Subse- 
qucntly,  also,  they  chose  a  king  out  of  their  own  body,  Salatis 
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•  by  name.  lie  cstablislicd  himself  at  Jlempliis,  took  tribute 
from  the  upper  and  lower  country,  and  placed  garrisons  in 
the  most  suitable  places.  lie  fortified,  more  especially,  the 
eastern  frontier,  foreseeing,  as  he  did,  that  the  Assyrians, 
whose  power  was  then  at  its  height,  would  make  an  attempt 
to  force  their  way  into  the  kingdom  from  that  (piarter.  He 
found  in  the  Sethroite  nome  (or  county)  a  city  particularly 
well  adapted  for  that  purpose,  lying  to  the  east  of  the 
Bubastite  arm  of  the  Nile,  called  Avaris,  after  a  certain  old 
name  of  a  god.  This  he  repaired  and  fortified  with  strong 
walls,  and  placed  in  it  a  garrison  of  240,000  heavy  armed 
soldiers.  In  summer  he  used  to  visit  it  in  person,  for  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  them  with  a  fresh  stock  of  provisions, 
giving  them  their  pay,  and  practising  military  evolutions,  by 
which  to  strike  terror  into  the  foreigners.  He  died  after  a 
reign  of  nineteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  another  king, 
Bnon,  who  reigned  forty-four  years.  After  him  Apachnas 
reigned  thirty-six  years  and  seven  months ;  then  Apophis, 
sixty-one  years ;  then  Annas,  fifty  years  and  one  month  ;  and, 
lastly,  Assis,  forty-nine  years  and  two  months.  These  wore 
their  six  chief  archons.  They  were  continually  at  war,  with 
a  view"  of  utterly  exhausting  the  strength  of  Egypt.  The 
general  name  of  their  people  w’as  Ilyksos,  wdiich  means  ‘  shep¬ 
herd  kings  ;*  for  llyk  signifies,  in  the  sacred  language,  a  khufy 
and  sosy  in  the  popular  speech,  is  shep/irrdy  and  shepherds. 
Some  say  they  w"ere  Arabs.^  But,  in  another  manuscript,  it  is 
said  that  this  w"ord  Hyk  docs  not  denote  kiny^y  but  shepherd- 
pmoncra ;  llyk,  or  Ilak,  w’ith  the  aspirate,  signifies,  in  Egyp¬ 
tian,  prisoners ;  and  this  seems  to  me  the  more  likely  explana¬ 
tion,  and  the  one  more  in  accordance  w"ith  ancient  history. 
‘These  shepherds  and  their  posterity,'  Planet  ho  proceeds  to 
say,  ‘reigned  over  Egypt  511  years.  After  this,  the  kings  of 
the  ThebaYd,  and  of  the  other  parts  of  Egypt,  revolted  against 
the  Shepherds,  whereupon  a  great  and  protracted  conflict 
ensued.  Under  a  king  called  Alisphragmuthosis,  the  Shep¬ 
herds  w"crc  defeated,  and  not  only  driven  out  of  the  rest  of 
Eg}'pt,  but  blockaded  in  a  place  10,000  acres  in  extent,  by 
name  Avaris,'  w"hich,  as  Manctho  says,  ‘  the  Shepherds  had 
surrounded  w  ith  a  vast  and  strong  w  all,  as  a  place  of  security 
for  their  possessions  and  plunder.  At  length,  the  son  of 
Alisphragmuthosis,  Aniosis,  endeavoured  to  take  the  city  by 
blockade,  and  encamped  before  the  w"alls  w"ith  480,000  men. 
At  last,  giving  up  all  hope  of  reducing  it  by  assault,  he 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  them,  in  pursuance  of  which  they 
‘  w’ere  to  w'ithdraw  from  Egypt,  and  to  have  a  safe  conduct  to 
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“  any  })lacc  they  choose.  So  they  decamped  from  Egypt, 

“  and  passed  through  the  desert  into  Syria,  with  all  tlieir  fumi- 
“  lies  and  effects,  not  less  than  240,000  in  number.  Fearing 
“  the  j)ower  of  the  Assyrians,  who  were  then  dominant  in  Asia, 

they  built  in  Judea  a  city  large  enough  to  contain  so  many 
“  tlumsiinds,  and  called  it  Jerusalem.’  ” 

Jhe  gi*neral  truth  of  the  facts  recorded  in  tlie  invaluable 
Manethonian  extract,  but  also,  as  is  now  all  but  universally 
admittcxl,  the  entire  distinctness  of  the  llyksos  from  the 
Israelites,  is  placed  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  by  the  Sallier 
Papyrus  I.  in  the  British  Museum,  bj’  the  important  El  Kab  iu- 
M‘ription,  which  records  the  capture  of  Avaris,  by  the  first  king 
of  ^fanetho’s  eighteenth  dvnastv,  in  his  sixth  year,  and  bv 
Mariette’s  nrent  discoveries  on  the  site  of  the  llyksos  strong- 
lu>ld,  the  modern  San.  In  a  Louvre  inscription,  the  city  is  styled 
Avaris  the  great.  The  Grc'cks  knew  it  under  the  name  of* 
Tunis,  and  in  Scripture  it  is  called  Zoan.  The  name  Avaris,  is, 
as  Manetho  truly  states,  derived  from  that  of  a  god.  It  moans 
the  “  House  of  Ihial,”  who  was  worshipped  here  as  Set,  which 
was  his  Egyptian  appellation,  as  well  as  under  his  Semitic  name 
of  llaal.  Mariette  has  brought  to  light  the  scutcheons  of  several 
of  the  llyksos  kings,  together  with  a  most  interesting  and  ini- 
iK)rtant  monumental  date,  which  interposes  exactly  four  centuries 
between  the  decession  of  one  of  the  number,  named  Set-Aa  the 
Brave,  with  the  family  shield  Nubti,  and  some  early  year, 
])robably  the  first,  since  Sethos  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as  still 
alive,  of  Bamses  IT.  AVe  are  disposed  to  identify  Set-Aa  willi 
the  Staan  of  Africanus,  who  replaces  Assis  in  the  above  Alanc- 
thonian  extract.  The  important  Sallier  fragment  relates  to  a 
time  when  the  last  great  struggle  with  the  llyksos,  which  ended 
in  the  capture  of  Avaris,  and  their  expulsion  from  Egypt,  was 
on  the  |K)int  of  breaking  out.  It  is  so  interesting,  that  we  cannot 
withhold  it  from  the  reader: — 

‘‘  It  eaiue  to  j.ass,"  says  the  scribe  I  Vntaour,  who  wrote  under  Bainscs 
the  (ireat,  “when  the  land  of  Egypt  was  held  by  the  invaders,  there 
was  no  lord  king  (I'.r.  of  the  wliole  of  Egypt) ;  in  the  day,  namely, 
when  King  Ha-skenen  was  ruler  of  the  land  of  the  Soutli  {t.e.  the 
fhebaid),  the  invaders  holding  the  district  of  the  Aamu  (Semites).  The 
chief  Apepi  was  in  the  palace  of  Uar  (Avaris).  Tlie  whole  land  paM 
homage  to  him,  with  their  manufactures  in  abundance,  as  well  as  with 
all  the  precious  things  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  the  North. 
Now  King  (Ka)  Apepi  set  up  Set  for  his  lord;  he  worshijij^ed  iu»  other 
god  in  the  whole  land.  .  .  .  bnilt  him  a  temj)le  of  durable  work- 

nuinship.  It  came  to  pass,  that  while  he  rose  up  to  celebrate  a  day  of 
dedicating.  ...  a  tcm]*le  to  Set,  the  ]>rince  of  the  South  j»ropared 
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to  build  a  temple  to  tlic  Sun  over  against  it  (t.e.  in  rivalry  n itli  it  ?). 
Tlien  it  came  to  pass  that  King  (Ra)  Apepi  desired  to.  .  .  .  King 

Ha-skenen.  .  .  .  the  ju-ince  of  the  South.  It  came  to  pass  a  long 

time  after  this.  .  .  . 

[4  lines  obliterated.^ 

.  .  with  him,  in  case  of  his  not  consenting  (to  worship)  all  the 

•rods  which  are  in  the  whole  land  (and  to  honour)  Amen-Ra,  King  of 
tlie  Gods.  It  came  to  pass,  many  days  after  these  things,  that  King 
Apepi  sent  a  message  to  tiie  prince  of  the  {South.  The  messenger 
(being  gone?)  he  called  his  wise  men  together  to  inform  them.  Tlien 
the  messenger  of  King  Apepi  (journeyed)  to  the  chief  of  the  South. 
( When  he  has  arrive(l)  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  of  the 
South,  who  saiil  to  him  this  saying,  viz.,  to  the  messenger  of  King 
Apepi,  ‘  What  message  dost  thou  bring  to  the  South  country  ?  I'\)r 

what  cause  hast  thou  sot  out  on  this  expedition?’  3’hen  the  messenger 
answered  him,  ‘  King  A])epi  sends  t«>  thee  saying,  he  is  about  to  go  to 
the  fountain  of  the  cattle,  w’hich  is  in  tlie  region  of  the  South,  seeing 
tliat.  .  .  .  has  commissioned  me  to  search  day  and  night.’  .  .  . 

'fhe  chief  of  the  South  re[»lied  to  him,  that  he  would  do  nothing  hostile 
to  him.  The  fact  was,  he  did  not  know’ how  to  send  back  (refuse.^) 
.  .  .  the  messenger  of  King  Apepi.  (Then  the  prince  of  the  South) 
said  to  him,  ‘behold  thy  lord  promised  to.  .  .  .’ 

[4  lilies  obliterated.^ 

.  .  .  Then  the  chief  of  the  South  called  together  the  j)rinees  and 
grt'at  men,  likewise  all  the  otHcers  and  lieads  of.  .  .  .  and  he  told 
them  all  the  history  of  the  words  of  the  message  sent  to  him  by  King 
A})epi,  before'  them  (or  according  to  order),  'riien  they  cried  with  om* 
voice,  in  anger,  they  did  not  wish  to  return  a  good  answer,  but  a  hostile* 
e»no.  King  Apepi  sent  to.  .  . 


We  notv  come  to  AIanetlio\s  version  oi'  the  Hebrew’  Exodus, 
liicdi  is  given  in  the  Ibllow  ing  fragment  of  his  last  historical 
ork,  fortunatelv  preserved  hy  Josephus : 

**  Hanetho,  w’ho  promised  to  interpret  the  Egy’})tian  history 
out  of  their  owm  sacred  writings,  lirst  relates  that  our  fore¬ 
fathers ’’ — Josephus  means  the  llyksos,  tvhom  he  indentihes 
ith  the  Israelites— ‘Miad  come  into  Egy^pt,  many  myniads  in 
number,  and  subdued  its  inhabitants,  and  that  subse(picntly% 
upon  being  driven  thence,  they  had  seized  upon  Judea,  and 
built  Jei’usalem  and  its  temple.  And  herein  he  followed  the 
ancient  muniments.  Hut  after  this  he  allow’s  himself,  in  order 
to  make  a  parade  of  w’riting  what  rumours  and  reports  pas.sed 
current  about  the  Jews,  to  interweave  incrcditablo  stories,  as 
it  he  w  ould  confound  our  forefathers  wdth  a  number  of  leprous 
Egyptians,  and  men  atilictcd  w’ith  other  diseases,  and  have 
them  all  driv’en  out  of  Egy  pt  together.  I^or  this  purpose  lu^ 
introduces  a  King  Amenophis,  whose  reign  is  forged,  on  which 
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“  account  ho  docs  not  dare  to  set  do^\^l  the  number  of  years  that 
“  lie  ruled,  which  yet  in  other  instances  he  is  wont  carefully  to 
“  do.  To  this  Ameiiophis  he  tasks  these  fables,  forgetting  that, 
“  according  to  his  own  showing,  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds 
“  must  have  taken  ])lace  018  years  before.  For  Thumiuosis 
‘‘  was  king  when  their  departure  took  place.  From  him  to 
Sethos  are  years ;  Sethos  reigned  09  years,  and  his  son 
“  llaiuses  6G  years.  Then,  for  the  lirst  time,  he  interpolates 
“  the  spurious  Amenophis,  and  relates  in  these  terms  : — ‘  Ame- 
nophis  was  very  desirous,  like  llorus,  one  of  his  predecessors, 
“  to  sec  the  gods.  This,  his  wish,  he  made  known  to  a  certain 
“  wise  man,  whose  name  was  the  same  as  his  own,  Amenophis. 
“  F roni  him  he  learnt  that  he  must  first  cleanse  the  land  from 
“  all  lepers  and  other  impure  persons.  The  king,  thereferc, 
“  ordered  all  the  impure  people,  to  the  number  of  80,900,  to  bo 
got  together  from  all  parts  of  Egypt,  and  condemned  them  to 
“  forced  labour  in  the  cpiarries  east  of  the  Nile.  Amongst  these 
lepers  were  also  some  learned  priests.  ^Meanwhile,  the  other 
“  Amenophis  repented  that  he  had  counselled  the  king  to  banish 
“  the  lepers,  since  he  feared  that  Divine  wrath  would  follow 
“  this  act  of  oppression,  and  since  he  soon  afterwards  received 
“  a  revelation  to  the  ettect  that  the  lepers,  assisted  by  certain 
“  foreigners,  would  hold  dominion  over  Egypt  thirteen  years.' 
“  He  did  not  venture,  however,  to  inform  the  king  of  this,  so  he 
“  killed  himself,  leaving  the  secret  behind  him  in  writing,  which, 
“  when  the  king  knew,  he  was  in  the  greatest  perplexity.  After 
“  wliieh,  Manet  ho  writes  thus  trrhatim  : — ‘  After'tliose  that  were 
“  diHuned  to  work  in  thecpiarrieshad  continued  in  that  miserable 
“  condition  a  long  time,  the  king,  at  their  entreaty,  conceded  to 
“  them  the  city  of  Avaris,  which  had  been  evacuated  by  the 
“  Shepherds,  to  house  and  shelter  them.  This  city,  according  to 
“  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  priests,  was,  from  the  first,  sacred  to 
“  Typhon.  So  these  persons,  having  got  possession  of  it,  and 
“  finding  it  favourably  situated  for  a  revolt,  made  a  priest  of 
“  Helioimlis,  Osiirsiph  byname,  their  leader,  and,  submitting 
“  themselves  entirely  to  his  guidance,  entered  into  a  solemn 
“  coin[)act  with  them.  The  first  enactment  he  made  was,  that 
“  they  should  not  worship  any  of  the  gods,  nor  abstain  from  any 
“  of  the  sacred  animals,  which  were  held  in  the  highest  vencra- 
“  tion  in  Egypt,  but  use  them  all  for  sacrifice  and  for  food, 
“  and  should  hold  no  intercourse  with  any  but  the  conspirators. 
“  Alter  he  had  enacted  these  and  other  laws,  which  were  in 
“  direct  opposition  to  the  Eg^^ptian  customs,  he  bade  them  make 
“  all  |)ossible  exertions  for  putting  the  walls  of  their  city  in 
“  order,  preparatory  to  going  to  war  with  King  Amenophis. 
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ITc  also  allocated  some  other  priests  and  leprous  persons, 

“  and  sent  envoys  to  the  Shepherds,  whom  Tliummosis  had 
“  expelled,  to  the  city  called  Jerusalem,  and  communicated  to 
“  them  his  own  plans  and  those  ot*  his  conlederates,  urginjj; 
“  them  to  invade  Egypt,  and  make  common  cause  with  them. 

“  He  promised  them  admission  into  Avaris,  the  residence  of 
“  their  forefathers,  and  to  furnish  their  army  with  abundance 
“  of  provisions,  to  tight  for  them  in  case  of  necessity,  and  to 
“  put  them  in  possession  of  the  country  without  any  difliculty. 

The  Shepherds,  in  great  delight,  gathered  themselves  together, 

**  to  the  number  of  200,000  men,  and,  with  the  utmost  alacrity, 

“  arrived  at  Avaris.  Now,  w^hen  the  King  of  Egypt  heard  of 
“  their  having  marched  into  the  country,  he  became  very  uneasy, 
‘‘  for  he  recollected  the  prophecy  of  Amenophis,  the  son  of 
“  Pa  pis.  After  assembling  large  bodies  of  Egyptian  troops,  and 
consulting  with  his  captains,  he  sent  the  sacred  animals,  which 
“  were  held  in  the  highest  estimation  and  kept  in  the  tem])le, 
“  to  the  royal  residence,  and  ordered  the  priests  to  conceal  the 
“  images  of  the  gods  in  the  best  place  of  security.  Hut  his 
“  son  Sethos,  wJio  was  also  called  liamses,  after  the  father  of 
“  Amenophis,  and  wdio  w^as  then  live  years  old,  he  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  his  friends.  He  then  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
“  the  other  Egyptians,  about  300,000  fighting  men  ;  but  w  hen 
the  enemy  came  to  attack  them  he  declined  to  fight,  thinking 
“  that  he  should  be  fighting  against  tlie  gods ;  so  he  drew'  back 
“  again  and  came  to  Memphis.  Taking  from  thence  Apis,  and 
“  the  other  animals  which  had  been  sent  thitlier,  lie  decamped 
“  with  his  whole  army  into  Ethiopia.  The  king  of  that  country, 
‘‘  who  w'as  strongly  bound  to  him  by  the  ties  of  gratitude, 
“  received  him  hospitably,  provided  his  troops  w'ith  the  best 
“  provisions  his  kingdom  afforded,  gave  them  cities  and  villages 
“  sufheient  to  contain  them  for  the  thirteen  years  they  were 
“  doomed  to  be  driven  out  of  Egypt,  and  likewise  placed  an 
“  Ethiopian  army  to  co-operate  with  the  JOgyptian  on  the 
“  frontier.  So  it  came  to  pass  in  Ethiopia.  Hut  the  Solyniites, 
“  wdio  invaded  the  country  in  conjunction  w'ith  the  outcast 
“  Egyptians,  dealt  so  cruelly  with  the  people,  that  all  w  ho  heard 
‘‘  of  their  atrocities  held  them  in  detestation  as  rulers.  Not 
“  content  w’ith  burning  the  tow'iis  and  villages,  and  plundering 
“  the  temples,  and  mutilating  the  images  of  the  gods,  they  fed 
“  upon  the  sacred  animals,  w'hich  had  been  from  all  time  held 
“  in  veneration,  forced  the  priests  to  sacrifice  and  slay  them, 
and  then  drove  them  naked  into  the  streets.  It  is  said  that 
‘‘  Osarsipli,  of  Heliopolis,  w'ho,  upon  joining  them,  drew  up  a 
“  constitution  and  code  of  laws  for  them,  changed  his  name,  and 
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\vii8  afterwards  called  Moses.’  I  pass  over,  for  brevity’s  sake, 

“  other  stories  told  by  the  Egyptians  about  the  Jews.  -  Manetlio 
“  proct'eds  to  say,  that  Aineiiophis,  after  an  exile  of  thirteen 
“  vears,  returned"  with  a  great  armament  out  of  Ethiopia,  as  well 
“  "as  his  son  Ramses,  who  comniand(Ml  another  large  army  :  that 
“  thev  fought  with  the  Sheplierds  and  Outcasts,  coiupiered  them, 
“  slew  many,  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Syria. 
“  This,  aiKr.similar  accounts,  has  Manctho  recorded.” 

The  ^lancthonian  story  about  the  lepers,  though  with  some 
differences  in  the  details,and  in  the  names  of  the  actors,  is  found  in 
riucrenion,  also  an  Egyptian  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Keeper  of 
tlie  famous  Library  of  that  city  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Olue- 
remon  was  doubtless  a  very  learned  man,  and  must  have  been 
unusually  well  informed  on  all  points  connected  with  the  annals 
ot*  Egypt,  lie  was  a  great  ade})t  in  the  reading  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  hieroglyphical  writing.  Indeed,  an  important  frag- 
iiKMit  of  a  Hieroglyphical  Dictionary  from  his^7//^^s•,  has  reached 
our  times.  It  is  ]>reserved  in  the  (.ominentaries  of  Tzetzes  upon 
Homer,  and  Dr.  Hirch  of  the  Hritish  ^luseuni,  the  most  conipe- 
Un\i  jH'rson  for  the  task,  has  edited  it,  with  invaluable  remarks 
and  illustrations.  Thus,  the  statement  that  he  was  a  Hierogram- 
mate,  or  Sacred  Scribe,  is  sufheiently  eonfirmed,and,  accordingly, 
so  much  the  more  authority  very  properly  attaches  to  any 
assertion  made  in  good  faith  in  the  extracts — and,  alas  I  we 
have  but  few  lines  left  us — drawn  from  his  other  lost  work  on 
tlu‘  History  of  Egypt.  The  most  important  of  these  extracts  is 
that  preserved  by  dosephus,  relative  to  the  Exodus,  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  etfect.  ’fhe  goddess  Isis  appeared  to  King  Amenophis 
in  his  .sleep,  and  rcprt)ached  him  that  her  tcm])le  lay  in  ruins, 
having  been  destroyed  during  the  war.  The  king,  however, 
was  assurcMl  by  IMiritiphantes,  the  Sacred  Scribe,  that  if 
he  would  purge  the  land  of  Egypt  of  all  polluted  persons,  he 
should,  for  the  future,  be  freed  from  such  nightly  terrors.  The 
king,  thereupon,  caused  the  infected  people,  to  the  number 
of  ‘Jo0,0()0  persons,  to  be  collected  and  driven  out  of  the 
country.  The  leaders  of  this  host  were  two  scribes,  nanu'd 
.Mosi's  and  ♦loseph,the  latter  of  whom  was  a  Sacred  Scribe  ;  their 
lOgyptian  names  wore  Tisithen  and  Peteseph.  Thev  proceeded 
to  Pelusium  and  there  found  JS(),00()  people  who  had  been  left  by 
Amenophis,  because  that  king  had  been  unwilling  to  introduce 
them  into  Egypt.  Having  entered  into  a  league  with  these 
|HH)ple,  they  invaded  Egypt;  and  Amenophis,  without  sustaining 
their  attack,  fled  into  Ethiopia,  leaving  his  wife  pregnant.  She 
concealed  herself  in  certain  caverns,  and  there  brought  forth  a 
.son,  whose  name  was  Messenes  ;  who,  when  he  became  an  adult, 
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drove  the  Jews  into  Syria,  in  niunber  about  200,000  men,  and 
received  back  his  father  Amenophis,  who  returned  from  Ethiopia. 

Amongst  these  various  and  strangely  conflicting  Egyptian  nar¬ 
ratives  of  the  Hebrew  Exodus,  only  one,  namely,  that  of  ^la- 
netho,  has  been  deemed  worthy  tluj  endorsement  of  modern 
mrants.  Nearly  all  the  continental  Egy])tologists  of  mark,  in¬ 
cluding  Lepsius,  and  Hunsen,and  .M.  j\t.  de  llouge,  and  (^habas, 
besides  ^Ir.  Goodwin  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at 
home,  have  adopted  it.  Although  the  Duke  is  here  named  last, 
Mr.  Cooper*  assigned  to  him  the  honour  of  being,  in  accordance 
with  his  title,  the  leader,  in  this  respect  at  least,  of  the  illustri¬ 
ous  band.  At  this  ^1.  Chabas,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  rest, 
expresses  some  surprise.  They  did  not  know,  it  seems,  that  they 
were  the  disciples  of  his  Grace.  Perhaps  not.  The  (piestion  is 
one  of  literary  chronology  of  no  very  great  importance,  and  one 
which  is  easily  settled.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  any  of  them 
got  the  start  of  their  noble  confrere  in  connecting  the  city 
Jlaamscs,  built  by  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  with  the  King 
liainses,  whom  the  ^lanethonian  extract  makes  the  fatlu'r  of 
Amenophis,  and  with  llamses  the  11.  of  the  monuments — for  it 
was  to  this  point  ]Mr.  Cooper  particularly  referred — then,  by  all 
means,  let  the  copyright  in  this  plausible  idea  be  restored  to  its 
lawful  owmer.  At  all  events,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  is 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  the  only  one  amongst  his  Gracc^s  brist¬ 
ling  array  of  arguments,  as  it  wns  doubtless  deemed  in  that  infan¬ 
tile  stage  of  Egyptology  wdien  it  lirst  saw  the  light,  for  which  any 
one  of  them  would  now’  care  to  stand  godfather.  It  is  the  old 
storv  of  the  identical  knife  w’hosc  handle  and  blade  had  both 
been  rencw’cd.  If  Mr.  (Moper  made  “  German  Rationalism  and 
French  Infidelity”  in  some  measure  accountable  for  the  parti¬ 
ality  show’ll  to  IManetlio’s  story  by  the  foreign  Egyptologists  in 
particular,  it  is  doubtless  to  be  set  dow  n  to  his  strong  convic¬ 
tion  of  its  utter  incompatibility  w  ith  the  Biblical  narrative.  ^I. 
Chabas  is  a  zealous  Catholic,  as  w’cll  as  an  eminent  Egyptolo¬ 
gist — scarcely  second,  indced,'to  any  other,  at  least  in  France — 
and,  although  he  is  not  named  by  !Mr.  Cooper,  he  repi*ls  with 
some  w’amith  w’hat  he  has  too  hastily  taken  to  be  an  imputation 
on  his  orthodoxy ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  extract  from 
the  authoritative  Tables  of  Sacred  Chronology,  annexed  to  the 
iUtin  Vulgate  some  centuries  before  (fliarapollion’s  discovery, 
which  he  prints  in  the  forefront  of  his  learned  and  ingenious 
essay  [on  “  Raamses  and  Pithom,”  is  an  ample  shield  under 
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wliicli  he  may  find  safe  shelter  froin  the  hcreticatinj^  anatlic- 
mas  of  Protestant  inquisitors.  This  curious  and  interesting 
extract,  which  undoubtedly  demonstrates  the  antiquity,  at  least, 
whatever  may  be  said  as  to  its  feasibility,  of  the  endeavour  to 
rtH'oneile  the  Manethonian  with  the  ^losaic  account  cf  the 
Px(m1us,  is  as  follows  : — 

“  11.  f.  1510.  lliimses  dies,  his  son  Amcnophis  succeeds  him. 

** - 1401.  Closes  sees  the  Vision  of  the  Burning  Bush,  and 

is  sent  to  deliver  the  people. 

“ -  1401.  On  the  15th  day  month  Abib  (which  thence- 

forwanl  becomes  the  first  month  of  the  year),  the  Israelites, 
six  hundred  thousand  in  number,  set  out  on  their  march  from 
llaamses.” 

It  will  Ik»  observinl  that  the  Vulgate  Chronology  makes  the 
reign  of  nineteen  years,  assigned  by  Manethoto  Amenophis,  end 
with  the  Exodus,  whereas  the  Egyptian  national  historian  sends 
him  into  exile  at  the  friendly  court  of  the  Ethiopian  king,  in- 
st(‘ad  of  the  bottom  of  the  Bed  8ea.  Lepsius  and  Bunsen  both 
side  with  Manetho  in  making  the  unfortunate  1‘haraoh  survive 
the  catastrophe  many  years,  although  both  strenuously  deny  the 
existence  of  an  Ethiopian  monarchy  anterior  to  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  before  (’hrist.  Lepsius,  in  particular,  travelled  through 
the  whole  of  Ethiopia,  for  the  express  purpose  of  solving  this 
problem,  and  he  solves  it  in  the  negative.  Whether  31. 
( diabas  recognises  this  early  Ethiopian  king  of  ^lanetho  he  docs 
not  inform  us.  We  own  we  should  much  like  to  have  his 
opinion  as  to  the  right  of  his  sable  Majesty  to  figure  in 
Manctho’s  storv.  For  ourselves,  we  think  he  would  fit  much 
better,  chronologically  considered,  in  that  of  the  veracious  Lysi- 
machus.  For  //i^  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  Bocchoris,  was  really 
contemi)orary  with  8abaeo,  the  earliest  Ethiopian  monarch  of 
whom  history,  as  attested  by  the  monuments,  condescends  to 
speak.  It  is  true  that  Sabaco’s  friendship  for  his  brother  sove¬ 
reign  was  a  little  too  warm,  since,  if  3Ianetho  reports  truly,  he 
burnt  Boc'choris  alive.  Sti^l,  this  is  a  trifling  discrepancy  com¬ 
pared  with  many  long  ago  encountered  by  the  Duke  of  North¬ 
umberland,  in  his  heroic  attempt  to  turn  the  story  of  Lysimachus 
to  account,  and  to  combine  it  with  that  of  31anetho.  "  Why  his 
(trace  should  have  been  shabbily  left  alone  in  this  laudable  en¬ 
deavour  by  his  illustrious  “  disciples,^’  we  have  never  been  able 
quite  to  understand,  lie  was,  doubtless,  awed  by  the  authority 
not  only  of  Lysimachus  himself,  but  also  of  his  brother  Eg}q)tiaii 
Apion,  the  cymlndam  mundi^  as  he  was  styled  by  his  contem- 
jwraries,  and  of  the  greatest  of  Roman  historians,  the  immortal 
Tacitus.  Perhaps,  if  we  had  the  narrative  of  Lysimachus  before 
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U8  in  a  lesiS  fraginenlary  sliape,  its  relationship  to  ^lanctho’a 
mi‘’‘ht  bo  seen  to  be  very  intimate.  AVo  should  expect,  lor  in¬ 
stance,  to  tind  the  Ethiopian  king,  in  particular,  common  to 
both,  and  then  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  neglected 
Lvsimachan  tradition  being  the  more  ancient  of  the  two  “  tales  for 
the  marines.'’  Possibly,  too,  Mr  Cooper,  if  blessed  with  a  small 
share  of  the  noble  Duke’s  ingenuity,  might  summon  liysimachus 
as  an  involuntary  witness  in  favour  of  his  theory,  that  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  was  Thothmes  JI.  For  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  Shishak  IV.,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Bocchoris, 
as  the  Serapeum  monuments  irrefragably  demonstrate  him  to 
have  been,  is  the  only  Pharaoh  who  bore  the  same  throne-name — 
viz.,  Aa-cheper-(en)  Ra — as  Thothmes  II.  IIow  plausibly  might 
it  be  argued,  that  a  confusion  between  the  two  royal  name¬ 
sakes  lies  at  the  root  of  the  monstrgus  anachronism  into  which 
Lysimachus  has  confessedly  been  betrayed.  This  would  not 
be  the  only  instance  in  which  a  confusion  between  Pharaohs 
having  identical,  or  nearly  identical,  throne-names,  has*  resulted 
in  equally  glaring  anachronisms.  The  most  salient  case  in 
point  is  to  be  found  in  Herodotus,  who  makes  Moeris,  who  con¬ 
structed  the  great  artificial  lake  which  bore  his  name,  to  be  the 
father  and  immediate  predecessor  of  Sesostris,  in  whom  all 
Egyptologists  are  agreed  in  recognising  Ramses  II.  Yet  be¬ 
tween  Amenemha  III. — whose  royal  scutcheons  mark  him  as  the 
constuctor  of  the  lake,  and  M’hosc  pyramid,  surmounted  by  his 
statue  and  that  of  his  (iueen,  occupies  its  centre,  and  Ramses 
II. — yawns  a  gulf  of  from  ten  to  twenty  centuries.  Herodotus 
himself  speaks  expressly  of  this  pyramid  and  its  statues,  so  that 
the  identification  of  his  Moeris  with  Amenemha  III.  is  histori¬ 
cally  certain.  Yet  he  dates  his  reign,  on  the  other  hand,  about 
nine  centuries  before  his  own  time,  which  is  really  the  epoch  of 
Sethos  I.,  the  father  of  Ramses  II.  The  explanation  of  this  ter¬ 
rible  blunder  is  much  simpler  than  has  been  imagined.  There 
has  been  a  confusion  between  Ma-en-ra,  the  throne-name  of 
Amenemha  III.,  and  the  throne-name  of  Sethos  T. — viz.,  Ala- 
men-ra,  the  hallenization  of  neither  of  which  into  the  form 
Moeris  presents  the  slightest  difficulty.  The  confusion  of 
Bocchoris,  or,  as  we  should  rather  have  said,  of  his  immediate 
predecessor,  Shishak  IV.,  with  Thothmes  II.,  would  not  be  a 
more  surprising  one  than  this  in  Herodotus,  although  in  Eng¬ 
lish  history  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  the  events  whicli 
passed  under  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  coolly  trans¬ 
ferred  to  that  of  Edward  VI. 

The  story  of  Lysimachus,  which,  wdth  its  egregious  anachron¬ 
ism,  the  modern  Egyptologists,  always  excepting  the  Duke  of 
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Northumberland,  so  discreetly  ij^nore,  is  at  least  a  proof  that 
learned  Egyptians  could  lie  in  this  matter  of  the  Exodus.  For 
it  is  Hcarceiy  possible  to  believe  that  men  like  Ijysimachus  and 
Apion  did  not  know  they  were  falsifying  history  in  the  interest  of 
their  tierce  hatred  of  the  Jews.  A\  e  lind,  too,  the  same  l*agan  iii- 
ditference  to  truth  in  the  narration  of  the  same  event,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  most  deplorable  want  of  exactitude,  the  moment  we  be¬ 
gin  to  collate  (^hx'remon  with  ^Manetho.  To  (^Ineremon,  also,  the 
Egyptologists  give  the  cold  shoulder,  although  he  can  hardly 
have  bi'cn  less  leariunl,  or  less  favourably  cireumstanced  for 
ascertaining  the  precise  facts,  than  the  Sebennytan  ])ricst.  He 
had  Manetho's  work  before  him,  and  was  able  to  test  his  state¬ 
ments  by  the  surrounding  monuments,  and  by  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  historical  pa])yri  which  were  under  his  especial 
charge.  Vet,  although  he  agrees  with  his  predecessor  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  event  under  Ameno])his — the  monuments,  bye-tbe-hye, 
write  the  name  Menephtha — and  in  making  the  Jews  lepers,  yet 
he  differs  from  him  in  almost  every  otlier  particular.  According 
to  Manetho,  the  king  is  desirous  to  see  the  gods;  according  to 
(’haTcmon,  Isis  appears  to  him,  and  ho  is  troubled  at  the  a])pari- 
tion.  The  scribe  who  suggests  to  him  the  purification  of  the 
land  from  the  lci)ers  is,  in  Manetho,  his  namesake  Amenophis, 
whereas  (diieremon  calls  him  Phritiphantes.  The  number  of 
these  wretches  is  80,t)()0  in  the  former  account,  and  a  (piarter  of 
a  million  in  the  latter.  The  junction  with  the  shepherds  takes 
j)lace  at  Avaris  in  one  story,  and  at  Pelusium  in  the  other, 
'fhe  number  of  the  new  allies  ^lanetho  puts  at  200,000  and 
(dueremon  at  880,000.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Egypt  is  named 
Si'thos  and  Ramses,  and  is  five  years  old  at  the  time,  in  the  one 
account ;  in  the  other,  he  is  ^lessenes,  and  is  not  yet  born.  The 
Egyptian  name  of  Closes,  Manetho  states  to  have  been  Osarsiph, 
whilst  (diaTomon  says  it  was  Tisithen.  The  latter,  too,  has 
discoveriKl,  in  the  interval,  that  Joseph  was  a  prominent  actor 
in  the  history,  and  that  hisF^gyptiau  name  was  Peteseph  !  Here 
is  a  pretty  fair  crop  of  contradictions — and  they  are  by  no  means 
exhausted — \delded  by  two  short  extracts,  one  of  w’hich  occupies 
from  a  dozen  to  twenty  lines. 

Manetho,  however,  is  the  "owavv  with  the  Egyptologists  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s  school,  and  whenever  a  conflict 
of  testimony  arises,  not  only  Chaeremon,  but  the  Pentateuch  as 
well,  must  go  to  the  wall.  The  Duke  himself,  indeed,  contrived 
to  persuade^  himself  into  the  belief,  that  not  only  might  the 
Egyptian  historians  be  reconciled  with  each  other,  but  that  all 
their  seveinl  accounts  might  bo  combined  ^vith  the  Biblical  nar¬ 
rative  into  one  harmonious  whole.  As  for  M.  Chabas,  whilst 
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prudently  leaving  the  others  to  take  their  clmnce,  he,  too,  has 
no  misgivings  as  to  the  general  aecordanee  of  Manetho’s  story 
w^ith  that  wliich  we  find  in  Scripture,  ihit  surely  there  never 
was  a  more  singular  illusion.  The  discrepancies,  of  which  some¬ 
thing  like  a  score  have  been  often  pointed  out,  are  of  so  glaring 
a  chanicter  that  one  must  wink  hard,  indeed,  eitlier  witli  tlie 
scientific  or  with  the  orthodox  eye,  not  to  see  tliein.  It  would 
he  tedious  to  enumerate  them  one  by  one.  The  difference  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  Pharaoh  is  by  no'  means,  as  seems  often  to  be 
assumed,  the  only  one  worth  notice.  Puiisen  laboured  hard 
to  show  that  it  is  neither  expressed  nor  implied  in  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  that  the  Pharaoh  was  drowned.  As  to  the  explicit 
statement  in  the  Psalms,  ho  evidently  deemed  it  unworthy  of 
serious  discussion.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  the  iVntateuch, 
though  it  does  speak  of  the  king’s  making  ready  his  chariot, 
and  leading  his  army  in  the  fatal  pursuit,  do('s  not  categori¬ 
cally  single  out  his  Majesty  amongst  those  found  drowned.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  struck  him,  that  the  carcase  of  tlu' 
pM'hented  wretch  may  have  been  of  no  more  a(‘count,  at  the 
lofty  point  of  view  occupied  by  the  sacred  writer,  than  that  of  any 
other  dead  dog  who  has  barked  and  bitten  his  worst.  Put  the 
scribe,  at  all  events,  whether  Closes  or  any  other,  b('lievcd  in  a 
Jehovah  who  ‘‘  poureth  contempt  upon  princes.”  Perhaj)s  this 
may  help  to  account  for  the  silence,  in  this  particular,  of* 
which  the  critics,  who  cannot  comprehend  how  the  moist,  un¬ 
pleasant  body  of  a  Pharaoh  can  have  been  treated  with  such 
little  ceremony,  have  made  so  sophistical  a  use.  (iuite  as 
superficially  and  unfairly  was  the  chronological  difliculty  d('alt 
with.  Manetho’s  Amenophis — the  31enephtha  llote])ima  of  the 
monuments,  as  cannot  be  doubted — was  identified  by  Tje})sius 
and  Bunsen  with  the  ^renophres,  under  whom  the  learned 
Theon  of  Alexandria  states  the  Solhiac  era,  u.c.  fell.  To 
make  this  square,  the  important  Biblical  date,  180  years — 4  10 
in  the  Septuagint — between  the  Exodus  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Temple,  was  ruthlessly  sacrificed  as  an  interpolation  of  the 
Rabbies.  En  revanche,  the  really  Rabbinical  date  for  the  Exodus, 
namely,  b.c.  1314,  was  disinterred,  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets, 
from  the  Seder  01am  Rabba,  as  the  true  tradition  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  although  it  is  notoriously  based  on  a  palpable  confusion 
between  Darius  Hystaspis  and  Darius  (\)domannus!  ^1. 
f^habas  very  properly  rejects  the  identification  of  ^lencphtha 
with  Mcnophres,  without,  however,  proposing  any  other.  But 
he  goes  too  far  when  he  speaks  of  Theon’s  king  as  a  ‘‘  roi  in- 
“  trourable.^*  His  learned  and  acute  coUaborateur,  Dr.  Tlincks, 
has  long  since  pointed  out  in  the  throne-name  Men-ph-ra,  borne 
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1)V  Riimsos  I.,  the  unmistakable  monumental  orij^inal  of  the 
(iret^k  name  <9f  this  most  momentous  (liscovcry,  M. 

diabas  was  unfortunately  ignorant.  Wo  think  it  f^ives  the 
coup  dc  grace  to  Manetho’s  Kxodus  story.  For  if  tlie  single 
year’s  reign,  which  the  Eg}"]Mian  historian  assigns  to  Ramses  I., 
coincided  with  n.c.  F122,  that  king’s  great  grandson,  Meiiephtha, 
(*ould  not  have  b(‘gun  to  reign  before  oo  -f  00  years  alterwards, 
/.c.,  Ixdbre  h.c.  1201.  Nor  do  these  two  long  reigns,  attributed 
by  Manetho’s  present  text  to  the  father  and  grandfather  of  his 
Kxodus  Pharaoh,  rest  on  a  false  reading.  They  are  both  coii- 
lirmed  by  the  monuments.  Hence,  if  his  story  be  true,  there 
were  not  live  centuries,  as  the  Bible  states,  nor  even  three,  as 
Lepsius  and  Bunsen  will  have  it,  between  the  Exodus  and  Solo¬ 
mon,  but  barely  two.  Does  M.  Chabas  believe  that  ? 

He  would  doubtless  reply,  that  he  believes  the  monuments, 
and  to  them,  of  course,  the  final  appeal  must  be  made.  In 
the  Jfieroglyphical  Date  of  (he  Exodus  an  attempt  is  made  to 
show  that  there  exists  invaluable  monmnental  confirmation  of 
the  exactness  of  the  Mosaic  account.  An  elaborate  argument, 
partly  of  an  archivological  and  partly  of  an  astronomical  nature, 
is  advanccnl  to  prove  that  it  stands  triumphantly  that  experi- 
tnenfum  cruris  of  all  history,  the  chronological  test.  This  argu¬ 
ment,  M.  Chabas,  who  seems  to  share  in  that  unfortunate  con¬ 
tempt  for  chronology  which  is  but  too  characteristic  of  the 
Egyptologists,  imagines  he  has  eviscerated  in  one  important 
meml)er.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  wound,  if  more  than 
imaginary,  is  mortal.  Still,  the  argument,  such  as  it  is,  is  a 
whole,  and  ought  to  have  been  exhibited  in  its  integrity.  This 
has  not  been  done,  and  the  omission  intensifies  the  doubt,  which 
the  laws  of  logic  suggest,  whether  the  attempted  partial  refuta¬ 
tion  has  really  been  achieved.  For  it  may  fairly  be  (piestioncd, 
whether  the  powers  of  even  so  accomplished  a  scholar  as  ^l. 
Chabas  are  equal  to  the  task  of  proving  a  negative,  or  rather  a 
series  of  negatives.  M.  Chabas  undertakes  to  demonstrate  that 
two  stone  fragments,  engraved  in  the  same  style,  found  in  the 
siime  hH*ality,  and  each  containing  part  of  a  hieroglyphical 
almanack,  did  not  originally  cohere.  The  argument  which  he 
impugns  assumed  no  such  coherence.  It  simply  took  for  granted 
that  one  of  the  two,  recording  a  date  of  the  rising  of  the  Dog- 
star  in  one  of  the  four  years  n.c.  1477 — 1474,  was  engraved,  as 
the  most  eminent  Egyptologists  maintained,  in  the  reign  of 
Thothmes  III.  It  overlooked  the  important  confirmatory  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  what  everybody  before  M.  Chabas  regarded  as 
its  sister  fragment,  actually  bears  the  scutcheon  of  this  very 
monarch.  But  it  is  precisely  the  fathering  of  this  old  almanack 
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on  Tliothmes  III.  which  is  felt  fo  he  so  ohjectionahlo.  Iloncc, 
Chabiis  further  undertakes  to  prove  that  not  only  are  the  two  frag¬ 
ments  not  sisters,  hut  that  neither  of  them  belongs  to  his  reign. 
He  has  thus  demolished  to  his  own  complete  satisfaction,  if  not 
to  that  of  all  the  world  besides,  the  proof  which  this  Dog-star 
Hloi’k  seemed  to  offer,  in  conjunction  with  two  other  monuments 
of  the  same  reign,  that  Thothmes  III.  came  to  the  throne,  and, 
consequently,  that  his  elder  brother  and  immediate  predecessor, 
Thothmes  ll.,  vacated  it  by  death,  on  the  very  day  which  the 
Mosaic  narrative  leads  us  to  regard  as  that  of  the  catastrophe 
of  the  Red  Sea.  For  M.  Chabas  evidently  regards  it  as  infinitely 
more  likely  that  the  obvious  and  prinid  facie  interpretation  of 
these  three  several  monuments  should  concur  in  leading  up  to  a 
KOKTi  iTOUs  coincidence  with  the  Mosaic  date,  than  that  cither 
Manetho’s  story,  or  any  one  of  his  own  string  of  negative  con¬ 
clusions,  should  bo  at  fault. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  he  has  at  last 
handsomely  come  forward,  on  behalf  of  those  Egyptologers  who 
still  hold  to  the  historical  truth  of  Manetho’s  version  of  the 
Exodus,  with  the  much  vaunted,  but  till  now  never  forthcoming 
monumental  vindication  of  the  slandered  priest’s  good  faith. 
The  Hebrews,  and  the  city  Ilaamses,  which  they  built,  have 
been  at  length  discovered  in  contemporary  Hieratic  Papyri,  and 
it  was  really  erected,  as  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  long  since 
80  ingeniously  divined,  during  the  protracted  reign  of  the  father 
of  Manctho’s  Amenophis,  namely,  Ramses  the  Great,  who,  of 
course,  named  it  after  himself. 

How  much  of  solidity  there  may  be  in  Chabas’s  destructive 
proccvsses  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  his  rehabilitation  of  ^lanetho, 
with  the  help  of  the  Papyri,  on  the  other  hand,  we  propose  to 
examine  in  a  future  article,  for  which  the  present  refaane  of  the 
more  purely  literary  side  of  the  question  is  meant  to  chnir  the 
wav.  Kn  atfendaaf,  we  deem  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Nash 
well  worthy  attention.  He  evidently  thinks  the  appearance  of 
Moses  and  the  Jews,  in  the  Sebennytan  priest’s  story,  an  im¬ 
pertinence  and  an  excrescence,  quite  foreign  to  the  original  cast 
ot  the  whole,  and  we  venture  to  think  he  is  in  the  right  in  so 
doing:— 

This  tradition,  related  hy  Maiietho,  has  been,  and  is  generally  received 
as  the  Egyptian  account  of  the  Hebrew  Exodus,  even  by  those  who 
really  Wieve  that  there  was  a  Hebrew  Exodus.  The  first  (picstion 
which  must  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  Manetho’s  tradition  is, 
U  here  are  the  Hebrews  ?  because  they  do  not  appear  on  the  faec  of  this 
account  at  all.  Not  only  are  they  not  named,  which  is  immaterial,  but 
there  is  no  implication  of  their  existence  as  a  body  of  settlers  in  Egypt, 
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distinct  fmiu  tin*  Ktryptiaiis.  4  he  classes  ot  persons  who  lake  jinrt  in 
the  Kx<hIus  of  Manetho  are,  i.  rnclean,  lepers,  ami  impure,  that  is, 
heretic  and  inlulel  Egyptians;  and,  2.  Pho'iiicians,  or  Canaanites  from 
.lerusaleiii,  calleil  in  as  allies  hy  the  revolted  Kgyptians.  It  is  not  jnv- 
U'luled  that  these  Semitic  allies  represent  the  Hebrews ;  on  the  eon- 
trarv,  they  who  aecej't  this  traditiini  as  the  Kgyptian  account  ot  the 
^k\^»^llIs,  admit  that  the  Hebrews  are  represented  by  Manetho,  as  the 
iinpuri^  jH'rsons  who  were  condemned  to  work  in  the  quarries  east  of  the 
Nile. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  there  is  but  one  word  in  the  tradition  which 
could  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  events  related  were  eonneeted  with 
the  Hebrew  I'xodus,  ami  that  word  is  Moses. 

*‘  It  is  said  that  the  priest  who  gave  them  a  constitution  and  laws,  who 
was  a  native  of  Heliopolis,  and  ealhMl  Osarsiph,  from  the  god  Osiris,  in 
Uelio|Mdis,  irenf  oirr  to  these  j)(*ople,  changed  his  name,  and  was  called 
Mosks.”  Osarsiph  is  here  n'jn-esented  as  an  l\gyptian,  one  of  the 
‘*  learned  pri«'sts  who  had  been  attaeke«l  with  le]»rosy,”  whose  enforced 
exile  brought  on  the  king  the  anger  of  the  gods. 

It  is  this  statement,  and  this  only,  that  forms  the  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  the  story  of  the  lepers  and  the  Pxodus  of  the  Hebrews.  It  is 
evident  that  the  wlade  «>f  this  story  might  be  true,  and  yet  have  no 
('onnection  at  all  with  the  history  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  liki*  the  case 
of  a  false  atihi  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  wlu're  all  the  (‘vents  of  the 
narrative  told  by  the  witm*ssos  for  the  pris(.>ncr  are  true  in  their 
jiiinutest  detaiN,  with  the  important  exception  of  the  presence  of  tlie 
accusiHl  at  the  tiim*  and  jtlaet*  at  which  such  (‘Vi'iits  occurred. — TosA, 
pp.  213-215. 


V. 

SHMK  i)V  THK  DAMK  SIDES  OK  OUU  StK’lAE 

LIKE.* 

^FHA'r  was  a  very  good  proposal,  made  some  fewv  y’oars  siiu‘c, 
■  by'  Joint  Hollingshead,  in  his  Uafjgvd  London,  tlmt  wo  should 
have  erected  somewhere,  lor  our  amusement  and  edification,  a 
new*  ehambi'r  ot  horrors — a  sort  of  Poor-law'  museum  of  models 
in  w'ax  of  the  representative  men,  women  and  children  w'ho  had 
died,  starved  to  death,  in  the  country  to  which  we  are  pleased 
to  apply  th('  ph*asant  ])atrony'mics  of  “  Meriy  England,” 
“  Wtalthy  England.’'  \V  e  are  not  prejtared  with  tiny’  architcc- 
tund  plan.  e  should  he  afraid  to  venture  upon  the  sketching 
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it  even  in  imagination,  only  the  structure  must  be  sulRciently 
dismal  for  its  dismal  contents.  A  friend  suggests  the  transferenco 
of  the  great  institution  of  Paris,  now  that  it  has  been  removed — 
The  Morgae ;  but,  in  truth,  this  would  not  be  sulliciently  horrible. 
The  Morgue  is  quite  a  charming,  fresh,  airy,  and  pleasant  builds 
ing  compared  with  that  we  see — 1‘amished  paupers,  oinacijited 
for  caryatides,  and  skulls,  and  suicides,  blossoming  on  every  en¬ 
tablature  and  architrave.  It  is  horrible,  indeed,  to  run  the  eye 
down  the  list  of  the  starved  to  death  in  London  each  year ;  "of 
course,  only  a  few  instances  comparatively  can  be  known ;  few 
come  to  the  surface  compared  with  numbers  who  shrink  away 
into  their  alleys,  garrets,  and  cellars — drop  into  their  paupers* 
coflins,  and  make  no  sign.  We  are  sick  to  loathing  of  our 
national  self-satisfaction  over  that  precious  fiction — the  theory  of 
the  Poor-law — that  no  Englishman  nor  Englishwoman  need 
die  of  starvation,  the  simple  fact  bdng  that,  unhoused  and 
destitute,  they  are  always  dying  of  starvation.  In  London, 
from  184S  to  1857,  three  thouHand,  tiro  hundred  and  nineti/-tiro 
rictims  died  of  starvation — the  last  gear  neartg  doahlcd  in  nuni- 
her  the  first.  This  is  independent,  too,  of  course,  of  the  number 
of  suicides ;  of  the  many  hundreds  of  these,  which  occur  every 
year,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  greater  number  also  an'  conscMpient  uj)ou 
the  wretchedness  of  want.  We  have  before  us  a  record  of  a  list 


for  1864.  What  a  record  for  this  humane,  tender,  and  Christian 
country,  with  its  unimaginable  mountains  of  wc'alth,  and  its  im¬ 
mense  miles  of  red  tape.  It  is  sad  to  sc'o  the  instances  of  ex¬ 
treme  old  age  coming  to  this — sad  lor  any  age.  A  shiver  of 
grim  disgusted  amusement  passes  through  us  while  we  notice 
how,  in  every  instance,  the  verdict — “  Died  from  icantf^  ‘‘  Star- 
ration”  ^^Destitution”  is  apologized  for  by  considerate  jurymen, 
and  made  to  ride  off  upon  the  shoulders  of  some  disease*.  Poor 
Lydia  Taylor,  a  widow,  got  her  living  by  stitediing  button-holes 
in  gentlemen’s  collars,  at  twopemav halfpenny  a  dozen,  had  no 
bed  to  lie  upon,  not  even  a  few  shavings — sometimes  lay  upon 
the  bare  boards — sometimes  up  all  night,  without  fire,  dress 
>;canty  and  threadbare — verdict,  ‘‘  Died  front  pleuro-pneiunoniaf 
the  result  of  exposure  to  cold  and  destitution”  A  poor  old  creat¬ 
ure,  of  seventy-three  years,  was  found  dead  in  her  bed — no  food 
in  the  stomach — blood  like  water.  She  rec^eived  from  the  parish 
a  halt  quartern  loaf  per  week: — Died  from  hronchitisy  accelerated 
hy  want  of  nourishment,  clothing,  and  warmth”  Inquests  are  held 
on  poor  creatures  discovered  dead  on  dung-heaps ;  on  little 
infants,  nine  weeks  old,  whose  dying  mothers  had  milkless 
brents,  from  utter  starvation  and  could  not  suckle ;  little  ones 
trying  to  eke  out  the  baby  existence  on  halfpennyworths  ol 
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.irrowrool,  just  as  they  could  manage  t lie  money ;  poor  dress¬ 
makers,  |KM»r  lalK)urers,  pjor  children,  all  receiving,  in  fact,  with 
a  little  circuituous,  tcH-linical,  doctor’s  verbiage,  the  same  verdict 
— starred  to  death.  Who  is  to  blamed  AVlien  that  sagacious 
worthy,  Siim  Weller,  looked  into  the  heart  of  English  misery,  he 
concisely  summed  up  his  impressions  by  saying,  he  “  could  not 
t(‘ll  who*  was  to  blame,  but  somebody  ought  to  be  well  whopped.” 
Whereunto  is  this  thing  to  gnnv?  We  charm  and  cheat  our¬ 
selves  with  the  pleasant  illusion  that  we  are  imi)roving.  Is 
there  much  foundation  for  thinking  so?  3Iake  a  road  for 
strength  and  swift nes.s,  and  no  doubt  they  will  go  in  and  win. 
I  hit,  meantime,  weakness  has  some  claims — sickness  and 
de.stitution.  Are  we  to  allow  poverty,  scpialor,  wretched¬ 
ness,  and  starvation,  to  bring  forth  their  dreadful  fruit? 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Poor-law  exercisi'd  some 
bi'iielicial  intluences,  and  there  are  items  in  it  which  make 
it  valuable  and  available  in  thi‘  management  and  harness¬ 
ing  down  of  wilful  and  shameful  poverty  and  unthrift ;  but  tlic 
Poor-law,  as  it  is  at  jmeseiit  admiidstered,  needs  a  very  sliarp 
and  seven*  rt'vision,  and  must  have  it.  Oh,  it  is  ])itiful,  witli 
all  our  .s(M*ial  dreams  and  .seheme.s — our  societies  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  thought,  spread  of  the  (iospel,  rights  of  conscience,  and 
so  on,  and  so  on — that  whole  strata  of  wretched  creatures. 


])ack(Hl,  crammed,  and  thrust  down  to  helplessness  as  utter  as 
herrings  in  a  barn*!,  shoidd,  amidst  idl  our  tine  talk,  be  so  utterly 
m'gh*cti‘<l.  W(*  do  not  charge  entire  heartlessness  on  men  and 
Women  ;  far  from  tliis,  no  country  in  the  world  spends  so  mucli 
in  charity  as  England:  but  we  want  to  know  how  to  spend  it. 
'fhe  refuse  of  society  nei*ds  raising,  organizing.  What  can  Ix^ 
dom*  ?  t  hir  readers  would  be  horrified,  perhaps,  if  we  j)ointed 
them  to  the  remarks  we  made  some  months  since,  that  they 
onh*r  tlu'.se  things  far  better  in  Paris.  “  Ah  I”  says  the  readi'r, 
“  but  consider  tin*  loss  ot  indept'iidence  !  consider  the  absenct'  of 
InxMloin  I  (‘(Uisider  the  moral  prostration  I”  To  which  we 
reply,  we  have  consideri*d  all  these  things  ;  wo  are  not  clear  tliat 
in  these  items  in  connection  with  the  organization  ol  social 
relict  has  Paris  suffered  much ;  but  is  it  then  a  thing  clearly 
impossible  that  a  free  state  can  order  itself  so  that  it  can  escape 
the  enormous  crime  ot  hanging  round  about  the  neck,  as  a  neck¬ 
lace,  thousands  ot  deaths  of  men,  women,  and  children  from 
I'very  kind  of  innocent  destitution  and  starvation?  We  know 
the  tom*  and  tin*  tissue  ot  these  remarks  will  grievously  offend 
tnanv  whose  o]>inions,  like  our  own,  go  heartily  tor  the  largest 
individualism  and  freedom.  The  dark  aspect  of  English  so¬ 
ciety,  at  present,  is  that  there  is  an  almost  universal  shirking 
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of  responsibilities ;  no  body  scoiiis  to  liavo  time  for  anything  but 
moiiev-niaking,  and  pleasure,  time  is  so  invaluable  ;  all  things 
arc  done  perfunctorily;  usually,  therefore,  undone,  or  ill-done. 
But  it  seems  that  we  are  reaching  a  state  now  wliieli,  if  W(‘ 
do  not  intently  watch  it,  and  intensely  and  earnestly  seek  to 
ward  it  away,  will  gradually,  like  a  typhus,  spread  through 
the  whole  of  our  eommunity.  Of  the  three  millions  of  j)ersoiw 
resident  in  Ijondon,  impure  what  is  the  condition  of  at  any  rate 
one  million,  to  take  the  more  moderate  computation ?  Why, 
probably,  all  within  less  than  a  hamrs-breadth  of  starvation. 
Certainly  a  million  cases  receive  annually  free  medical  advice 
and  assistance,  and  we  know  a  million — a  third  of  the  po[)ula- 
tion  of  London — are  housed  in  liltliv,  ill-constructed  courts  and 
allevs,  crowding  in  unwholesome  la  vers,  one  over  another,  in 
old  houses  and  coniiiu'd  rooms.  Is  it  impossible  that  a  ])lan 
should  [be  devised,  by  which  the  metropolis  itself  should  be 
liberated,  and  our  vast  towns  in  whicli  tlie  same  wretched¬ 
ness  and  scpialor  also  abound  ?  h'or  ourselves,  the  more  we 
look  into  these  matters,  the  more  hopeless  we  become.  There 
are  so  many  vested  interests — in  truth,  the  property  of  poverty 
yields  a  much  better  interest  frecpiently  than  any  other  })!•()- 
perty ;  the  very  custodians,  frecpiently,  of  property  really  in¬ 
tended  by  original  bequest  for  the  benefit  of  a  neighl)oui*- 
hood,  turn  it  into  a  curse.  -Ecclesiastical  eommissiom*rs 
usually  stand  in  defiance  of  all  improvements  ;  and  wealth, 
esjK'cially  the  wealth  which  derives  its  income  most  immediately 
from  the  activity  and  labour  of  the  poor,  is  usually  most  regard¬ 
less  of  its  responsibilities  to  them  ;  it  gives  its  guinea  to  a  sou])- 
kitehen,  its  five  guineas  to  the  hospital,  or  tlie  dispensary;  it 
has  its  guinea’s  worth  of  religious  tracts,  and  lielps  the  rector  to 
keep  a  curate,  who  may  visit  these  poor  tilings.  J5ut  idl  this 
miserably  falls  short  of  our  conception  of  tlie  duties  of  weiilth. 
Iherc  is  no  doubt  that  the  greater  number  of  the  poor  are  a  set 
ot  sad,  misguided  creatures,  utterly  lost  and  witless;  one  ol' 
the  chief  things  wanting  for  them  is,  to  us,  decent  homes.  How 
can  the  poor  things  be  decent;  how  can  they  entertain  for  them¬ 
selves  self-respect  ?  They  arc  placed  beyond  the  possibility  ol 
salvation. 

Iho  l^iirl  of  Sliuftesbiiry  made  the  follo\viii;j^  remarks  in  tlio  House  <•! 
bonis,  K'kruary  28,  1861  : — “In  eii^ht  small  eonrts,”  he  said,  “<itf 
liolborn  Hill,  he  I’ound  sixty-two  houses,  threi;  hundred  and  fourtem 
r»Hnns,  of  the  average  size  of  (dght  feet  by  three  and  seven  hy  nine,  in 
these  rooms  lived  one  tliousaiul  four  hundred  an<l  st'Tenty-nine  pers  iiis. 
It  was  impossible  t(»  imagine  the  pliysieal  and  moral  evil  whi(*h  re¬ 
sulted  from  these  circumstances,  or  to  describe  the  Icarlul  elVccts  on  the 
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population,  lint  lit*  might  suv  tliat  there  w<  re  adults  ot  hoth  sexes  livihir 
together  in  tin*  same  room,  in  \vhieh  every  social  necessity,  every  «lu- 
mcstic  act,  must  he  perfornu'd :  that  there  \verc  not  only  adults  of  hoiji 
sexes  living  in  the  ."ame  iXMtm,  hut  adult  sons  sleeping  with  ilioir 
mothers,  and  hn»thers  and  sisters  very  c<»mmonly  sle»‘ping  In  the  same 
hed.  He  was  stating  what  he  knew  to  he  the;  truth  when  he  saitl  that 
Incestuous  crime  was  frightfully  common — common  to  the  giv'atest  pos¬ 
sible  extent  w  ithin  the  range  of  these  courts.” 


The  (liflicultios  ol' coping  with  this  state  of  things  are,  we  arc 
(juite  aware,  enormous  ;  but  the  i)osses.sion  ot*  great  wealth 
ought  to  he  ail  enormous  difliciilty.  Jlonest  labour  oiiglit  to 
have  something  better  than  a  kennel  or  a  pig-^^ty  ;  and,  ehattor 
ami  jahlK'r  about  treedom  as  we  may,  tliere  oiiglit  to  he  some 
jMiwer  in  a  country  to  jirevent  men  from  deriving  wi'altli  from 
putridity,  uh-eration,  and  nastiness;  there  should  he  a  power  and 
ability  to  sweep  it  all  out  (d  the  way.  !Mou,  of  course,  working 
men,  will  always  desire  to  he  ill  the  uoighbourhood  of  their 
lalxuir,  and  the  jioor  always  desire  to  be  in  each  otlier  s  uoigli- 
hourliood  ;  tlnw  can  hcl])  cacli  other,  or  tlicir  lot  would  often  he 
hanh*r  than  it  is.  A  miserable  lodger  who  happens  that  day  to 
have  no  tire  can  run  into  the  room  of  one  who  is  just  then  a 
little  more  comfort  ably  situated  ;  and  a  poor,  hungry  body  is 
sometimes  lilh'd  by  turning  in  and  sitting  down  with  one  wlio 
has  a  tew  mon*  eriimhs  just  then  to  span*.  There  is  a  grim 
grotesipieness  about  the  jioor;  they  liave  their  (jiiaiiit  ways,  and 
usagt's,  and  (piarrels;  hut  w’e,  most  of  us,  have  little  eoiieeption 
of  tin*  kindiu'ss  they  can  slunv  to  each  other;  and  Wordsworth, 
when  he  wrote  that  rich  gem,  The  Old  iUimherland  Ilcf/fftn',  ex- 
nressed  tliat  which  meets  us  in  all  our  visitiiigs,  even  ol*  the 
lowliest  lowly:  — 


The  poorest  poor 
Long  for  some  moments,  in  a  weary  life, 

When  they  can  know  and  feel  that  they  have  been 
'rhemsclves  the  fatliors  and  the  dcalcrs-out 
Of  some  small  blessings  ;  liavc  been  kind  to  such 
needed  kindness, —for  this  single  cause, 

'J  hat  we  have  all  of  us  one  human  heart. 


Mr.  Archer  set  us  ott  inx>n  this  train  of  meditation  by  his  ex- 
eoediiigly  interesting  hook.  .Most  of  the  things,  and  places,  aiul 
IHTsons  h(‘  describes  seem  very  familiar  to  ns;  hut  that  may 
arist'  at  h'ast  as  mueli  Irom  his  vividness  of  description  as  Iroiii 
our  own  knowh'dge.  A\  orkhouses,  ])risons,  tlie  haunts  of  tlie 
pauper  and  the  (‘riminal,  (‘ontim'd  or  i’ree,  such  are  the  to])ics  ot 
tills  intert'sting  hook.  He  carries  along  witli  him,  from  ])age  to 
page,  a  clear,  bright,  yet  loving  eye,  and  power  of  genial  obser- 
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vatiou.  lluinaii  iifture  being  what  it  is,  the  eliikl  ol*  sin,  and 
siauJing  iihvays  ill  the  iieighbourliood  orsiiilul  ])ro[)eiisities,  we 
can  indulge  in  no  sentimental  liopes  lliat  salvation  Ironi  poverty 
would  be  salvation  Iroin  crime;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  had 
instances  enough,  within  the  last  very  tow  years,  ot  the  most 
daring  crime  in  connection  witli  education  and  position  in  so¬ 
ciety,  tliough  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  keenly  competitive 
strite  lor  lile,  and  the  large  toleration  tor  certain  transactions  in 
business,  which  do  not  strike  us  as  at  any  great  remove  Irom 
moral  deliiupiency,  tend  to  encourage  crime  even  in  this  aspect, 
but,  certainly,  as  the  ascent  is  made  in  tlie  social  scale,  it  is  not 
only  Ibund  that  poverty  and  iniquity  are  usually  in  close  com- 
panionsliip,  but  that  it  needs  very  strong  religious  princijde  or 
native  character  to  prevent  the  first  from  being  ])ushe(l  ov(‘r 
into  tlie  last ;  and  so  long  as  the  wretchedness  we  have  indicati'd 
abounds,  and  societv  seems  so  little  interested  in  jj^uardiny:  and 
kocj)ing  docent  and  respectable  the  very  poor — we  mean  by 
this,  not  petting  them,  making  them  the  objects  ot*  sentimental 
regards,  not  disturbing  social  arrangements  lor  them,  not  pro¬ 
claiming  for  them  the  paternal  character  of  govcTiiments,  but 
taking  care  tliat  they  are  treated  with  justice,  that  they  have 
their  shilling’s  worth  for  their  shilling,  especially,  in  taking  care 
that,  for  the  interests  of  society,  if  not  for  tiieir  own  interests, 
their  houses  shall  have  the  facilities  and  })ossibilities  of  health 
and  decency — there  cannot  be  much  ho])e  that  it  shall  be  other¬ 
wise.  As  to  London,  it  is  beemniny:  everv  voar  a  more  fearful 
problem,  and  will  demand,  in  order  that  sonu'  of  its  immense' 
abuses  may  be  rcctilied,  we  believe',  not  mere'ly  the  elilige'ne*e  e)f 
the  philanthropist,  but  the  clear  etomprehension  of  the  state's- 
man.  Mr.  Arclmr  seemis  to  have  had  all  nu'ans  Ibr  getting  into 
all  kinds  e)f  places,  all  kinds  e)i‘  prisons — Newgate',  Pe'iitemville, 
Millbank; — he  walks  epiietly  along,  watching  the'  phu'e's  where^ 
crime  and  poverty  are  bive'ding,  along  that  “  m've'i’-sile'iit  high- 
“  way  ” — as  he  appro[)rialely  e*alls  it  —  Ratedilfe'  Highway,  and 
Shadwell,  a  region,  we  believe,  as  utte'rly  unkiujwnto  most  Lon¬ 
doners — aspewfect  a  terra  iaeoiptifa — as  Icelanel ;  perha})s  more  so, 
lor,  ccrtaiidy,  imiiieasurahly  more  books  have  bee'ii  wi  itte'ii  upon 
one  tlian  the'  oilier,  and,  ])orhaps,  most  persons,  unh'ss  inqielh'd 
by  actual  business,  would  very  much  rather  prelbr  a  visit  totlii^ 
litth',  bleak,  icy,  crimelcss,  pauperless,  isle,  than  to  t  liat  dreadlul 
Highwav.  Uur  author  savs — 

1  p  “  the^  Highway”  1  go  myself,  and  tind  it  in  fall  swing;  not  that 
a  is  a  merry,  or  a  jolly,  or  a  contented,  or  a  g(*n(‘rally  thriving  High¬ 
way  by  any  means.  It  is  a  ma<l,  besotted,  niiseral>l(',  sullen,  susjucions, 
<iuarrelsume,  poverty-stricken,  immoral,  shambling  Highway,  lor  the 
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ino'it  part, — its  voyagers  taking  beacon- liglits  for  liarbours  of  refng«*, 
an«l,  >vlien  lliey  arc  not  pirates  themselves,  running  into  a  Hot  ilia  dt’ 
treaehenms  piratical  jnnks  lying  liidtlen  everywhere  along  the  eda<t<, 
an<l  some  of  which  ccune  hohlly  ont  to  take  their  prey  in  tt»w  under 
coviT  of  a  false  signal.  Wherever  sharks  may  1h*  ^^ailingt(^r  him,  how¬ 
ever,  .lack  is  ."till  in  the  same  dull,  half-ln'sotted  mood,  at  must  of  the 
places  where  I  meet  with  him  in  this  neighhourhood,  although  the 
Highway  is  obviously  his  own  peculiar  hK*ality. 

In  this  latitiule  is  found  that  interesting  region  of  tliiof- London, 
w(dl  known  as  'fitjer  Iky.  Here  is  our  author’s  description  of 
it : — 

More  terrible  in  aj>pearance  are  the  purlieus  of  d'igt'r  l>ay  than  that 
place  itself.  On  my  way  to  the  maze  of  foul  courts  aud  alh*ys,  lialf- 
lighte^l,  and  with  an  odour  which  turns  me  sick,  lying  about  llluegatc 
I’iidds  and  the  neighbourhocMl,  I  am  led  through  oiu‘  long  passage,  s(t 
narrow  that  I  can  touch  tlu‘  houses  on  either  side,  and  so  dark  that  hut 
fi>r  the  click  of  a  lock  here  and  there,  or  a  low  w  histh*  soumling  frojii 
an  opiMi  d»K»r\vay,  I  should  think  the  whole  place  descM’ted  save  by  luy- 
stdf  and  my  guide,  the  steady  tramp  of  whoso  beads  can  be  heard  just 
bvfore  nu*,  (‘Veil  when  lu*  is  i!ivi>ible.  Uy  the  time*  we  are  half  way 
through  I  he  ar  him  spe'ak  in  a  low  tone,  and  presently  tlu'n*  comes  out 
e*f  the*  ."hades  another  otlicer,  whose*  lanteTii  turns  a  bre>ael,  yelleew  glare 
upon  the*  blacke'iu'ei  heuise*  iVeuits,  aiiel,  be  ing  shut  uj)  again,  make's  the 
elarkiu'ss  still  meerc  painful,  d’e)  be  ahuie*  in  such  a  j)lace  at  night  wemlel 
expose*  any  euie  tei  the  peessibility  e>f  robbe'ry,  anel  (*ven  e»f  mureler — by 
any  eh  te*rmine‘ei  aiiel  practisoel  rullian  whe>  might  run  the  chance — alnio.st 
belore*  a  erv  cemhi  be  hearel.  ( )ut  ame>ngst  the  streets  Iving  olf  fieaii 
the*  1  lay  the*re*  is  little  me»re*  se'eairity,  exe*ept  from  the  fact  that  otheT 
edVu’e’rs  appe'ar  seiehle'uly  here*  aiiel  tlu're*  fre»m  remeite  ce»rners,  eir  freiiu 
the*  elark  patehes  e>f  shaelows  unele'i*  black  archways,  anel  beneath  elcael- 
walls. 

It  is  the  utte*r  sileiuv,  anel  the*  impre'ssiein  of  stealthy  villany  which  is 
ceenveye'el  by  the*  souuel  e»f  an  e>eTasie»nal  veeicc,  the  suehlen  shutting  of  a 
wiuehew,  the*  elisappe'araiuv  oi  twe)  eir  three  sliaeleiwy  tigures  in  a  passage*, 
e*r  reiuuel  a  elim  e‘e)rne*r,  the  sueleh*n  ceuning  upon  a  ghe^stlv  greuip  sitting 
be'lore  a  elewer,  anel  hushing  the*ir  hew  talk  as  we  ge)  by — it  is  e*ach  eef 
ihe'se*  thing",  anel  all  e>l  them  te>g(*ther,  which,  with  the  wretche'el  hemse's, 
the*  eliiiy  stre‘e*ts,  auel  broke*!!  reiaelways,  sugge'st  the*  true  luiture*  ed  th** 
plae’e*,  auel  a  elangcr  tar  gre’ate*r  anel  meere  startling  than  mere  uproarie>us 
\i«>h*nce  auel  ceiar.se*  eh'baucherv. 

fhere*  is  mue-h,  anel  yet  but  little,  te»  be  se*en  here;  cedemics  of  Irish, 
he*rele*s  eef  Hermans,  burreaviug  in  the  wretche'el  tenements  anel  swanniug 
treiin  reieel  lee  base'Uie'nt,  the*  e'hilelrei!  wallowing  in  elirt,  anel  cle»the‘el  in 
tatte'rs,  yed  seiine'tinie's  thriving  .as  if  in  eletiance  of  all  those  rule's  ed 
h\ giciie*  whie‘h  jire*  hchl  te)  be'ineist  essential.  Common  leidging-lieuise'S, 
wheive  eewners  curse  anel  elofy  us  be‘ne*ath  their  bre'ath  as  the'y  he*ar  euir 
>le*p"  m  the  passage*,  but  who  ultimately  prcceele  the*  eenio'r  up  the 
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croakiiiir  stairs,  as  lie  dcmaiuls  to  see  tlie  rooms,  in  one  of  wliieh  lie 
may  tiial  someluHly  for  whom  he  has  heen  lookini,^  Itouirh  lo(li,»-ers,  not 
(lireetly  amenahle  to  the  law,  lookin',^  up  hum  one  of  half-a-ilozen  iuals 
in  a  room,  salute  us  with  maledietions  so  hearty  as  to  leave  no  douht 
of  their  sincerity.  Anxious-lookini?  faces,  jirctcndiuir  u,  he  innocently 
unconscious,  peeping  furtively  from  heneath  the  coverlids  in  fear  lest  the 
visit  may  be  for  them  : — listless,  worn-out,  hopi^less  faces,  neither 
knowing  nor  earing  for  anything,  and  past  the  fear  of  most  things,  yet 
summoning  energy  to  damn  ns  for  leaving  the  door  open;  a  dozen 
houses,  in  which  some  moditieations  of  all  these  may  he  seen,  and  where 
poverty  and  crime  lie  cheek  hy  jowl,  the  lumper,  the  thief,  and  tlu^ 
convict,  having  their  representatives  under  tin*  sanu‘  nu.f:— houses, 
where  we  have  to  find  our  own  way  up  the  rickety  staireas(‘s,  and  int(i 
roimis  where  every  corner  has  its  tenant,  ofti'ii*  famished  and  lever 
stricken. 

.\  cellar  an  here  four  lascars  roll  their  vt'llow  and  black  (‘yes  upon  ns 
as  tht\  glare  silently  4it  each  oth(*r,  and  smoke*  trom  oiu^  liamhoet  pipe, 
each  in  turn  making  a  mouth-piece  of  his  list,  and  so  inhaling  (*noui,rh 
rank  vajiour  to  last  him  till  his  turn  comes  round  again.  \he  two 
Avretched  Avomen  avIio  are  cooking  some  rice  at  a  scanty  lire  are 
English,  hut  so  degraded,  oven  heloAv  the  d(*gradation  of  such  a  neigh- 
hourhood,  that  they  ansAver  only  Avith  ghastly  grins  and  a  cringing 
paucity  (il  Avords  Avhich  seems  to  he  horroAV(‘d  from  their  companions, 
and  t()  indicati*  the  reliiKiuishnn'nt  of  tlu'ir  last  claim  to  the  rece.gnil imi 
ot  their  old  associates.  Rooms,  Avhere  dark-skinned,  snake-like  Hin¬ 
doos  (beggars  and  tract-selh‘rs  hy  day)  live  with  Knglish  and  Irish 
Avoinen  as  their  AviAcs,  and  live*,  as  it  Avould  sec'in,  not  ahvays  so  miser- 
ahly  as  might  he  imagined. 

Wretched  rooms  in  the  most  Avr('tch(‘d  of  all  the  houses,  when*  vellow 
Cliines(*  sit  in  tin*  midst  of  lilth  upon  a  heap  (jf  rags  or  on  a  dislocalcd 
couch,  the  refust*  of  a  neighbouring  broker's  shop,  and  stupefv  them¬ 
selves  Avith  opium,  Avhile  their  tAvo  or  thrci*  Avives  (|uarrcl  or  light,  or 
cook  a  modicum  ol  rice  and  pork  over  tin*  einliers  of  a  Avrclcln‘d  lirt*,  or 
theniselATs  lit*  in  blank  indilVereni*e  on  the  llom*,  ovci'C(»nn*  Iia'  tin*  hea\’y 
fumes,  Avhich  are  even  more  sickening  than  tin*  Inid  air  of  tin*  r(*(*king 
hovels  Avhere  Sin-\ang  or  lloAV-(.’hi  sit  looking  at  intruders  AAith  an 
uuhecile  expression  of  surjirise  on  tht*ir  dirty  gamhogt*  faces,  or  hlink- 
uig  their  black  beacl-eyes,  like  great  mechanical  toys  or  Avax-AVork,  un¬ 
pleasantly  resembling  life,  but  still  mort*  unj»h*asantly  reminding  one  of 
death.  These  are  some  of  tin*  things  disclosed  by  that  portion  of  thief 
jiOinlon  lying  doclvAvard ;  and,  as  J  turn  again  into  the  broad  thorough- 
tare  o|  \\  hitecha[)el,  1  meet  tigers  and  tigresses  going  honn*AAard  to 
their  dens,  bearing  .lack  Avith  them,  and  roaring  jocose  execrations, 
Ijcrce  epithets,  or  customary  oaths,  hy  Avay  of  greeting.  Soon,  hoAvtjver, 

Jill  is  still  again;  the  last  illuminated  gin-palace  is  closed  for  tln^  night, 
the  gas  is  turnt'd  oil*  at  the  h]llingham  Saloon,  and,  t'xcept  for  an  occa- 
Monal  cry,  as  ol  some  droAvning  Avretch,  there  Avill  be,  till  morning,  u 
deep  calm  even  in  Tiger  Ray. 
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Mr.  .Vrclier’s  two  .skotchos  ot‘  the  iiitoriurs  ol‘  Loiidou  work- 
lumsfs  are  j^raphir  and  intorostiii^;  the  first,  orwbkdi  he  })resents 
us  a  picture,  we  should  reu;ard  as  a  perfect  American  aloe,  or 
Victoria  lte»;;ia  among  work-houses.  Vet,  we  have  had  the 
npportunity  of  seeing  one  or  two  such  ourselves;  but  they  have 
h(vn  in  more  homely  country  districts,  where  humanity  was  not 
ipiite  so  much  an  exotic  as  we  suppose  it  to  be  in  metropolitan 
unions.  We  commend  this  chapter  on  “l*arochial  Itelief  ”  ;  whv 
slnudd  it  he  supposed  necessary  to  conduct  workhouses  upoii 
inhuman  principles ^  We  most  heartily  agree  with  a  wise  re¬ 
mark  Mr.  Archer  makes,  that,  as  in  ])rison  there  is  too  little 
distinction  between  the  criminal  of  impulse  and  the  deliberate 
seoundrel,  so  the  Poor  Law  fails  to  discriminate  between  the  un¬ 
fortunate  j)oor,  who  have  themselves  contributed  to  the  relief 
which  tlu'v  have  a  right  to  claim,  and  the  accustomed  pauper, 
to  whom  tin*  workhouse  dress  and  otlicial  harshness  are  neither 
sorrow  nor  disgrace.  Tliis  is  a  very  pregnant  remark,  nor  would 
W(*  se(*in  to  b(*  greatly  wise  above  our  generation  when  we  sav 
tin*  spirit  of  it  has  often  occurred  to  us;  why  should  the  olil 
(irecnwich  ])ensioin'r  lx*  a  respected,  envied,  and  honoiirahle 
man,  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  workhouse,  or  the  receiver  of 
]Kirochial  rebel,  be,  inninab/t/y  a  disgraced  and  dishonoured  oney 
I  he  one  has  paid  his  Greenwich  Hospital  money,  his  shilling  a 
month  although  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  paying 
receive  any  benetit, either  as  out-or  in-door  pensioners — the  other 
has  paid  his  (piota  ot  poor  rates.  It  is,  perhaj)s,  not  beyond 
po^sibilitv  that  such  a  wise  disrimination  might  be  made— that 
society  might  have  its  hospital  for  the  broken  down  and  desti- 
tut(*  pensioners  ot  labour,  as  well  as  for  broken  down  Agameni- 
nons.  Describing  his  particular  union,  ^Ir.  Archer  says— 

.VdjolMing  tlu*  st(*u«'yard — a  I'an*,  arid  (|uadrauglo  with  a  wliite  walh 
.Old  a  ghuing  liglit  gra\el,  and  stuiie-ehip  soil — is  the  casual  ward,  a 
du‘d-hlo*  huil.ling,  leading  i»y  a  gateway  to  a  hack  lane,  aj)art  iVoni  tlie 
H  aidar  »*nt ranee  tlu*  honst*.  *\ronnd  this  door  on  warm  snninier 
nights,  and  often  ofi  keen  inter  evenings,  I  have  heard  tin*  tramps  wlio 
luoe  erne  from  ilistant  expeditions  across  the  marsh,  shouting  or 
quarrelling,  aimd>t  the  shrill  voices  of  half-frozen,  or  utterlv  wearv  and 
dust-h,*grmie<l  wonn*n,  and  tlu*  wailing  of  infants.  I'o  tiu*  credit  of 
my  workhouse,  I  never  heard  .*f  an  urgi'iit  casi*  of  distivss  being 
nnn*hexed,  or  of  any  refusal  to  admit  a  iierishing  man,  woman,  or  child, 
on  tlu*  exeiiM*  ol  .some  trivial  informalitv. 

It  K  lor  llii^  iva-(.n,  ami  l..•(•aus.‘  I  notice  in  this  iiarlicnlar  rnioii  a 
.h-t-rnnnal.„n  to  ,vml  the  Coor-law  in  the  spirit  of  riohtconsness  a.al 
.  hant.v.  rather  than  in  the  hare  letter  of  sparse  jnstiee  an.l  crnel  reines- 
lo.i.  I  lat  l.i  e  It  to  repieseni,  as  far  as  the  jiresi'iif  iniperfoel  state  ol 
the  law  will  allow.  ••  rarwhial  l{elief.”  I’or  |•aroc•hial  llcliofaml  the  I W- 
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bus  are  terms  not  to  be  contounded.  'riiey  luivi*  ».>t‘ien  been  made  entirely 
aiitav'onistie,  and  snsooptiblo  of  a  precist'ly  eontrary  ineanini?.  Cominp- 
from  across  the  marsh  country,  or  uanderiiii,^  in  that  direction  from  tie 
pitiless  London  streets,  the  trainj>  ulio  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  casual 
ward  is  admitted  by  this  door  in  the  back  w  all,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evenin 
and  after  having  submitted  to  the  necessary  ordeal  of  a  batli,  w  hich  forms 
part  of  the  arrangements  of  the  outbuilding  known  as  tln'ca'^nal  ward,  is 
supplied  with  along  andain[>le  coarse  cotton  bedgown,  a  thick  slice  of  bread 
and  a  mug  i>f  water.  The  bedding  upon  the  low  iron  bedsteads,  in  tin 
small,  bare,  cleanly  scrubbed  room,  is  coarse,  but  chain,  and  it  is  usual 
here  for  the  ordinary  clothing  of  each  temporary  ]>au|)er  to  be  removed, 
and  only  restored  in  the  morning  by  the  attendant  in  charge.  At  a 
pretty  early  hour  the  ‘‘casual”  is  aroused,  and  rect*ives  another  slab  of 
bread  by  way  of  breakfast.  It  often  hap])ens,  how(‘ver,  that  neithei 
breakfast  nor  su})per  is  eaten,  the  needs  of  the  tramj»s  extending  not 
much  to  food  as  to  rest.  I  am  not  disap/mintnl  in  hrlierimi  that  this 
Ionian  is  conducted  on,  the  principle  of  re/iecimj  the  poor,  and  it  is  on 
this  acamnt  that  hroh'cn-down  women  comimj  there  irdh  ptmnff  rhddrcn 
to  seel:  a  night's  shelter,,  are  often,  re(jarded  with  a  lanjer  charit;i  than 
that  ichich  icvidd  limit  them  to  the  add  and  repidsice  ftre  of  mere  bread 
ami  water. 

Such  remnants  of  the  day’s  supply  ol  lood,  as  a  little  warnu'd-uj 
broth,  sw’eetened  gruel,  or  other  savoury  surplusagt*,  will  tln‘  kindly 
matron  devote  to  those  poor  little  famished  stomachs,  and  as  there  are 
always  to  be  found — even  in  a  workhouse — stray  garments,  and  tlu*  lor- 
gotten  scraps  of  some  former  pauper’s  wardrol>i*s,  tin*  hall  naked  limbs 
of  mother  and  children  are  not  unfn'ipu'ntly  chul  in  attire  improvised 
from  such  cast-olf  dra})ery,  already  transformed  by  the  ne(*dles  ol  tin* 
younger  inmates  during  their  lessons  in  sewing. 

]>ut  Poor-laws  and  Poor-law  unions  usually,  it  is  to  bo  loan'd, 
act  upon  the  spirit  ol*  the  lettor,  which  killoth.  Who  that  has 
walked  homo,  in  the  various  parts  of  London,  late  at  night,  has 
not  often  seen  crowds  of  lionicloss  wretches  lying  outside  tlu' 
workhouse  gates,  and  the  large  letters  Fi  Lii  luinging  out  over 
them  like  a  black  Hag  of  death  or  despair?  AV  ith  one  other 
quotation  we  close  our  notice  of  this  book: — 

There  are  strange  extremes  in  this  great  building  when*  about  400 
inmates  live  at  the  moment,  and  so  many  may  hi*  rb*ad  by  this  tinn*  next 
week;  and  where  127  of  those  reeently  received  are.  only  known  as 
“vagrants.”  Strange  oxtrenu's;  but  it  is  well  that  I  should  dejiart 
with  a  j)leasant  impression,  and  if  anything  conbl  bi^  plea>ant  in  tlui  ex¬ 
ternal  arrrangements  of  such  a  place,  it  would  surely  be  this  gan  en, 
— the  w*alls  are  nearly  hidden  by  creeping  plants;  shrubs  and  tlowers 
lie  in  pretty  plots,  and  embower  the  fountain,  which  with  its  ornaments 
ol  bright  stone  and  tinted  shells,  ])lashcs  coolly  in  tin*  centre;  along  om. 
si(b*  a  large  wire-fronted  aviary  is  filled  with  pig«'ons  of  various  breejL 
and  plumage;  and  ferns  arc  growing  in  j>ots  e.nd  under  cases  in  la. 
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>li;ulu*sl  coriitT.*'.  It  is  like  a  traMsl\>niiatiun  schmu*  from  tlu'  l»aiv  ualls 
anil  loiiir  wunis,  aiul  1  am  glad  to  know  that  the  i)auiH*rs,  ami  especially 
the  pauper  Im»vs,  are  permitt*‘(l  sometimes  to  come  here;  tlie  latter 
having,  imlet‘(l,  helpt*(l  to  fiuan  the  gariien,  ami  still  helping  to  kecji 
tin?  leaves  fresh  hv  eonstant  eare.  ^  os,  it  is  like  a  iranslormatiun 
seem* :  ami  I  notice  that  in  that  onthnihling  the  doorway  has  heen 
suhjeet  to  the  scene-painter's  art,  in  the  shape  of  an  illn^ory  green 
wieket-gate  upon  a  haek-gronml  ol  maitral  tint.  “  ^lay  1  ask  wlnn'e 
tliat  (K>or  leads  to  ]  ” — “  'I'liat  !  (  Hi,  to  the  deadhouse.” 

lias  it  ever  ent»‘red  into  the  hearts  (»f  pe(»}»le  living  (as  they  hojte) 
(’hristian  lives  that  there  is  a  duly  to  he  done  in  visiting  the  poor  even 
after  the  law  takes  eognizanee  of  them  ?  That,  without  interferenei',  ladies 
and  gentlemen  having  tiim*  hanging  wearily  nj'on  their  hands  might  In* 
prnfitahly  employed  in  looking  round  their  own  parish  with  a  veal  human 
interest,  which  is  truer  than  that  in  the  last  piipiant  horror  ot  the 
newest  novel  ?  riiat  even  with  tin*  best  intentions  and  the  most  nn- 
tlinehing  integrity,  tin*  master  of  a  workhouse  has  more  upon  his  hands 
than  can  leave  him  leisiiro  to  <‘nter  into  all  those  details  ^^hieh  oltcMi 
make  the  ditVerenee  hetween  comfort  and  discomfort  to  tin*  old  or  sulfer- 
ing  pauper;  that  while  In*  is  paramount  in  tin*  ward.  In*  is  to  a  certain 
ext«*nt  suh>«*rvient  in  the  hoard  ro(»m,  ami  dependent  upon  the  guardians 
for  tin*  means  of  carrying  out  such  good  int(*ntions  as  he  may  have 
f(>rnn*d  ?  I  hat  the  iK'casional  (piiet  ohservation  of  parishioners  would, 
if  properly  managt‘d,  virtually  exercise  a  control  over  both  guardians 
and  ollieers,  and  that  by  these  means,  just  as  the  probable  abuses  of 
ei*ntrali*'ation  are  eln‘eked  by  local  self-government,  so  the  more  obviiuis 
negligenoies  and  abuses  id  local  boards  and  small  otlieials  would  be  ))re- 
vented  by  that  individual  interest  which  will  not  be  content  to  h*ave  all 
moralitv,  love,  and  eharitv,  ti)  un  organisoil  svstem,  which  linds  a 
mechanical  representation  in  the  Voor  Lair  / 

W(*  Imv  ('  not  ivfenvd  to  Mr.  Archer’s  prison  portraits,  but  we 
shall  attempt  to  return  to  this  subject.  We  have  no  san¬ 
guine  ideas  about  the  reformation  of  society"  merely'  by'  increas¬ 
ing  its  ciunforts;  but  again,  on  the  contrary',  we  can  have  little 
hope  that  any  great  transformation  can  take  place  until  tlie 
Ijdissrz  fill  re  doctrine  shall  be  even  still  more  entirely  exploded 
than  it  is  at  present,  and  all  orders  and  conditions  of  society,  with 
any  measure  ol  power,  shall  attempt  to  exercise  that  power  in  ex- 
ori'ising  that  pauperism  which  is  rapidly'  eating  up  the  vitals  of 
our  state  like  a  canker,  (iod,  we  suppose,  only'  knows  how’  the 
thing  is  to  bi*  cured;  but  until  amongst  all  these  dangerous 
classes  there  shall  be  a  very  ditiererd  taritl  in  the  wages’  market ; 
until  the  apparent,  not  to  .siiy’  the  real,  wages  of  honesty,  j)ro- 
bity,  and  industry',  shall  be  ecpial  to  the  wages  of  dishonesty', 
Mce,  and  shame, — till  that  happy'  hour  shall  dawn — and  it  seems 
tar  a\\ay  Irom  morning  at  present — the  contlitioii  of  our  coun¬ 
try  must  bo  black  and  hopeless  indeed. 


Sihc  Cjonrueqnttonal  Sapic. 


VT. 

WE  introdiico  to  our  readers  this  inonlli  a  paper  wliieh  has 
never,  we  helievo,  been  reprinted  in  this  country — a  paper 
of  considerable  value,  and  which  we  have  lonp^  intended  to  repro¬ 
duce  in  our  pages;  it  is  a  Discourse  delivered  before  the  (\)nvcn- 
tion  of  Congregational  ilinisters  of  Massachusetts,  by  Edwards 
A.  Park,  Abbot  Ih’ofessor  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
in  18o0.  It  is  our  wish,  from  time  to  time,  to  Reprint  eitlier 
siicli  pieces  as  this  from  other  countries,  or  rare  and  forgot t('n, 
but  worthy  pieces  from  the  past  days  and  men  of  our  own.  We 
trust  we  do  not  misconceive  the  temper  of  our  readers,  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  they  will  regard  this  as  a  stimulus,  and  a  service  to 
our  Congregational  mind.  The  subject  of  the  present  j)aper  is 
assuredly  one  of  great  importance,  while  it  is  also  a  subject  of 
great  confusion  of  thought  and  spcccli.  Dr.  Edwards  l\irk  is 
well  known,  we  presume,  to  most  of  our  readers  ;  he  en  joys  a 
well-earned  and  worthy  reputation  in  this,  as  well  as  in  liis  own 
country. 


THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  INTELLECT  AND  OF  THE 

FEELINGS. 

The  strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie  nor  repent  :  for  he  is  not  a  man  that 
he  should  repent. —  1  Sam.  xv.  21). 

And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it 
grieved  him  at  his  heart. — Gen  vi.  (>. 

T  HAVE  heard  of  a  fiithcr  wlio  him  nothing  hut  falsehood.  I 

endeavoured  to  teach  his  have  also  heard  of  a  mother  wlio, 

children  a  system  of  astronomy  with  a  woman's  tact,  so  exhibited 
in  precise  philosophical  language,  the  general  teatures  of  astronomi- 
and  although  he  uttered  nothing  cal  science  that  although  her 
hut  the  truth,  thev  learned  from  statements  were  technically  erro- 
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ii'Oiis,  they  still  iipcni  her 

rhililn'ii  a  hotter  im|)res^ioll,  aiul 
ono  mure  nearly  rij^lit  than  wouKl 
have  been  made  hy  a  m(»re  aeeii- 
rate  style.  Fur  the  same  reasun 
many  a  [umotiliuiis  divine,  preaeh- 
in,ir  the  exact  truth  in  its  scienlitic 
meth(Ml,  has  actually  imparted  tu 
tlie  nndtTstandin^  of  his  liearers 
either  no  itlea  at  all  or  a  >\run^ 
nne;  wliih*  many  a  jmlpit  orator, 
nsini;  wunls  which  tire  tin*  patience 
nf  a  s(dn>la''tic  the«»h\s;:ian,  ainl 
which  in  their  literal  import  are 
false,  has  vet  l<^l*_,^*d  in  the  In'arts 
of  his  pet'ple  the  main  Mil>stance 
of  truth,  .lohn  Foster  says,  thdt 
irhnn'nr  •/  ntan  jn’o/fs  arfi/ht  In' 
fhnftts  tin'  ^tlii/it.<tti>/itf  of'  pnfffcr  ; 
and  in  more  iruanh'd  phrase  we 
may  say,  that  when  men  art*dt*eply 
atVectt'd  hy  any  theme,  they  are 
ajit  to  distnrh  some  of  its  logical 
pn ►portions,  and  wlien  |>r(*achers 
aim  to  rons«*  tin*  .sympathi«*s  of  a 
populace,  tln*y  often  give  a 
hric:hter  colouring  t»r  a  holder 
prominenct*  to  some  lineann*nts  of 
a  do('trine  than  can  Ik*  givi*n  to 
them  in  a  well  compai'ted  science. 

There  are  two  form>  of  ilu*oloi;v, 
»*t  which  the  two  pas<ag»*s  in  mv 
text  an*  seh*ctt*d  as  individual 
>|K*citnens,  the  one  «leclaring  that 
(iod  nev«*r  repents,  the  other  that 
h»'  does  rc|K'nt.  h'or  want  of  a 
lH*iier  nann*  tln'se  two  forms  mav 
lx*  termed,  the  theology  of  the 
intellect,  and  the  theology  of  feel¬ 
ing.  Sometimes,  indeed,  both  the 
mind  and  the  heart  arc  suited  hy 


the  same  motlcs  of  thought,  hut 
often  they  reijuire  dissimilar  me¬ 
thods,  and  the  t»hjoct  of  tin*  ]>n*- 
sent  discourse  is,  to  state  some  tit’ 
the  ditVerences  hetween  tin*  thoo- 
logv  of  the  intdlect  and  that  of 
h*eling,  and  als»>  some  of  tin*,  inllu- 
ences  which  they  exert  upon  each 
other. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the 
ditVerences  hetween  thes(*  two  kinds 
of  representation 

The  thcvlogg  of  the  iute/lecf  c(-»n- 
forms  to  the  laws,  suhservi's  tin* 
wants  and  secures  tlnj  approval  of 
our  intuitive  and  ch'ductive  powers. 
It  inchnles  tin*  decisions  of  the 
judgment,  of  the  percc|Uive  part  »*f 
c<mscience  and  taste,  indeed  of  all 
the  faculties  whi(*li  are  (*ssential  to 
the  reasoning  ])rocess.  It  is  tin* 
tln‘ology  of  sjH'Culation,  and  there¬ 
fore  comprehends  the  truth  just  as 
it  is,  unmoditit*d  hy  excitements  of 
i\*(*ling.  It  is  n*ceivc(l  as  accurate 
not  in  its  sj>irit  only, hut  in  iislcttcr 
also..  Of  course  it  <h*mands  c\  i- 
deiice,  either  internal  (*r  extra¬ 
neous,  for  all  its  pn ►positions. 
d'ln*se  pro] K)sit ions,  w  ln'ther  or  not 
tln*y  Ik*  inferences  from  antecedent, 
an*  well  titte«l  to  he  premiso  for 
suhsequent  trains  of  proof.  This 
intellectual  theology,  therefore, 
prefers  general  to  individual  state¬ 
ments,  the  abstract  to  the  concrete, 
the  literal  to  the  ligurativc.  I<< 
the  creed  of  a  Trinitarian  it 
athrms,  that  he  who  united  in  hi> 
person  a  human  body,  a  human 
soul  and  a  divine  spirit,  expired 
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on  the  cTOSs,  Imt  it  does  not  origi-  adaj»ted  to  the  soul  in  lier  iu«|uisi- 
nate  the  phrase  that  Ids  soul  ex-  tive  moods,  l)ut  tails  to  satisfy  her 
pired,  nor  that  ‘‘  (iod  the  mighty  eraviuu:  for  exeitemeut.  In  order 
Maker  died. '  Its  aim  is  not  to  to  t'xpn'ss  the  (h‘linit(*  id«‘ai  that 
be  impressive,  but  intellic^ible  and  are  exposed  t(>  evil  in  eons(*- 

defensible.  Hence  it  insists  on  the  (pienee  of  Adam’s  sin,  it  does  not 


nice  jtroportions  of  doctrine,  and  em])lov  the  pas>ionati‘  jdirasi*, 
on  preciseness  both  ol  thought  and  ‘mvc  .are  guilty  of  hi^  sin.”  It 
style.  Its  words  are  so  exactly  searches  for  the  j»roprieties  (*f  re- 
detined,  its  adjustments  are  so  ac-  prescmtation,  for  seemliuess  and 


curate,  that  n(»  caviller  can  delt'ct 
an  ambiguous,  mystical  or  ineobe- 


decorum.  It  giv»‘s  origin  to  no 
stateUKMits  which  napun'  ajtohgy 


rent  sentence.  It  is,  tluuvtore,  in  (u*  esstaitial  moditication ;  uom(‘ta- 
eiitire  harmony  with  itselt,  ab-  plior,  for  (*xample,  so  b(dd  and  so 


horring  a  contradiction  as  nature 
.abhors  a  vacuum.  Left  to  its  own 
guidance,  for  examjde,  it  would 
never  suggest  the  un<[ualitied  re¬ 
mark  that  Christ  has  fully  i>aid 
the  debt  of  sinners,  for  it  declares 
that  this  debt  may  justly  lu‘ 
claimed  from  them  ;  nor  that  he 
has  sulVered  the  whole  })unishment 
\Yhieh  they  deserve,  for  it  tiaiclu's 
that  this  ])unishment  may  still  la* 
righteously  inllieted  on  themselves; 
nor  that  he  has  entirely  satislied 
the  law,  for  it  insists  that  the  de¬ 
mands  c>f  the  law  are  yet  in  forct*. 
If  it  should  allow  thost*  as  logical 
}^remis(‘s,  it  would  also  allow  tin* 
salvation  of  all  men  as  a  logical 
inference,  hut  it  rejects  this  infe- 


liabh‘  to  disfigurt^  our  idi'si  of  the 
divim*  ecpiity,  as  that  Heaven  im- 
juites  tlu^  eriuH?  of  one  man  to 
millions  of  his  deseeiidauts,  and 
then  imj)ut('s  tlndr  myi’iad  sins  to 
him  who  was  harndt'ss  and  unde- 
liled.  As  it  .avoids  tin'  dashes  of 
an  imaginatixa*  styh*,  as  it  (pialities 
and  subdues  tln^  remark  which  the 
passions  would  make  still  more 
int(‘nse,  it  seems  dry,  t.anu*  to  the 
mass  <»f  men.  It  aw.akens  but 
little  interest  in  favour  of  its  old 
arrangi'ments;  its  mav  distinctions 
are  easily  intnuineed,  ia  be  as 
s])eedily  forgott(‘n.  As  wt‘ might  in¬ 
fer,  it  is  suited  not  foi*  ehxpieiit 
a[>j)eals,  but  for  calm  controversial 
treatises  and  bodies  of  divinitv ; 


rence  and  accordingly,  being  self  not  so  well  for  the  hymn-book  as 
consistent,  must  reject  those*  when  for  the  catechism  ;  not  so  well  tor 
viewed  as  literal  [)remises.*  It  is  the  liturgy  as  tor  the  creed. 


*  This  reasoning  is  valid  only  on  the 
sup|*ositiori  that  onr  Saviour  died  for 
all  men. — One  of  Mr.  Symington’s  ar- 
gaments  for  the  doctrine  that  Christ 
made  his  atonement  for  a  part  only,  not 
the  whole  of  the  race,  is  dt  rived,  singu¬ 


lar  as  it  may  aprear.  from  the  “  retti- 
tude  of  the  divine  character.”  He  .says 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  Atonement,  Part 
I.  Sect.  XI.  2:  ‘‘The  supreme 
Being  gives  to  every’  one  his  due.  This 
jirinciplc  cannot  be  violated  in  a  single 
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Ill  some  rt*ip«.H.ts,  but  ivjt  ill  all, 
tho  tkeiflftgi  of  feeling  difere  from 
that  of  initflWt.  It  U  the  form 
of  beliff  which  U  sug)a:e:stetl  by, 
and  adapted  to  the  want*^  of  the 
well-trainc«l  heart.  It  Is  embraceil 
a.>  invt>lving  the  sulifitaiicv  of  truth. 


instance.  He  cannot,  ai'cording  to  thif, 
etihcr  remit  sin  without  '^atufaction,  or 
ponUb  tin  where  HAtisfacticn  for  it  has 
been  recrired.  The  one  i»  ts  incon- 
«i«tent  with  perfect  equity  ae  the  other. 
If  the  punishment  for  tin  ba^  been 
borne  the  remiMion  of  the  offence  fol¬ 
lows  of  course.  The  principles  of  rec¬ 
titude  suppose  this,  nay  peremptorily 
demand  it;  justice  could  not  be  sati>Hed 
without  it.  Aicreeahly  to  this  reasoo- 
inir  it  follows,  that  the  death  of  Christ 
being  a  legal  satisfaction  for  lin,  all  for 
whom  he  died  must  enjoy  the  remission 
of  their  offences.  It  is  as  much  at  va¬ 
riance  with  strict  justice  or  equity,  that 
any  for  whom  Christ  has  given  satis- 
fM;tioa  should  continue  under  condem¬ 
nation.  as  that  the?  should  have  been 
delivered  from  guilt  without  a  satsifac- 
tion  bi’ing  given  for  them  at  all.  But 
it  is  admitted,  that  all  are  not  delivered 
from  the  punishment  of  sin,  that  there 
are  many  who  perish  in  final  condem¬ 
nation.  We  are  therefore  compelled 
to  infer,  that  for  such  no  satisfaction 
has  been  given  to  the  claims  of  in¬ 
finite  justice^oo  atonement  has*been 
made.  If  this  is  denied,  the  men¬ 
s',  rout  iropossibUitv  mast  be  maintained 
that  the  infallible  judge  refuses  to 
remit  the  punishment  of  some  for  whose 
offences  be  has  received  a  full  compen¬ 
sation  :  that  he  tinally  condemns  some 
the  price  of  whose  deliverance  from 
condemnation  has  been  paid  to  him; 
that,  with  regard  to  the  sins  of  some  of 
maLkind,  he  seeks  satisfaction  in  their 
personal  punishment  after  having  ob¬ 
tained  eatisfaction  for  them  in  the 
suffenngs  of  Christ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
an  inffnitelv  righteous  God  takes  dou¬ 
ble  payment  for  the  same  debt,  double 
satisfaction  for  the  same  offence,  first 
from  the  surety,  and  then  from  those 
for  whom  the  surety  stood  l>ound.  It  b 
needless  to  add  that  these  conclu>ioas 
are  revolting  to  every  right  feeling  of 


although,  when  literally  iuter^  rc- 
te<l,  it  may  or  may  not  In*  faUe. 
It  studies  not  the  exact  projHtrtioiis 
of  doctrine,  but  gives  especial  pro¬ 
minence  to  those  features  of  it 
which  are  and  ought  to  Iv  most 
grateful  to  the  sensibilities.  It 


equity,  and  must  be  totally  inapplics- 
ble  to  the  procedure  of  Him  who  '  lot  eiA 
right eoutneu  anjhateth  vickedneti*'* 

Mr.  Sym'Dgton’s  inferences  in  this 
paragraph  are  correct,  if  his  premises 
are  to  be  understood  as  intelleciual 
statements  of  the  truth.  But  Dr. 
Jonathan  Kdwards  (in  bis  Works,  Vul. 
II.  p.  'ib)  teaches  us  that,  **  Chri^t  has 
not  in  the  literal  and  proper  sense  paid 
the  debt  for  us;'*  that  this  c.xptession 
and  others  similar  to  it  are  metapho¬ 
rical  expressions,  and  therefore  not 
literally  and  exactly  true.’*  He  says 
further  (Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  8)  cciucrL- 
ing  dbfriftun're  justice,  that  it  is  not  at 
all  satistied  by  the  death  of  Christ.  But 
general  justice  to  the  Deity  and  to  the 
universe  is  salisficil.**  A  simibr  re¬ 
mark  he  ap^tends  with  regard  lo  the 
satisfaction  of  the  law*.  Ste  also  An¬ 
drew  Fuller’s  Works,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  9:J- 
100.  Ist  Am.  Ed. 

A  true  representation  seems  to  W, 
that  although  Christ  has  not  literally 
paid  the  debt  of  sinners,  nor  literally 
borne  their  punishment,  nor  sati>fied 
the  legislative  or  the  remunerative 
justice  of  God  in  any  such  sente  or 
degree  as  itself  to  make  it  obligalort/ 
on  him  to  save  any  sinners;  ytt  the 
atonement  has  such  a  relation  to  the 
whole  moral  government  of  God,  as  to 
make  it  consiitent  with  the  honour  of 
his  legislati\e  and  retributive  justice  to 
save  all  men,  and  to  make  it  essential 
lo  the  highest  honour  of  his  benevolence 
or  general  justice  to  renew  and  save 
some.  Therefore  it  sati.^fies  the  law 
and  justice  of  God  to  far  and  in  such  a 
tente^  as  to  render  it  proper  for  him  not 
only  to  give  many  temporal  favours,  but 
also  to  offer  salvation  to  all  men,  be¬ 
stow  it  upon  all  who  will  accept  ir,and 
cause  those  to  accept  if,  for  whom  the 
interests  of  the  universe  allow  him  to 
interpoie  hb  regenerating  grace. 
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insists  not  on  dialectical  argument, 
but  receives  whatever  the  healthy 
affections  crave.  It  ch<.K>ses  parti¬ 
cular  rather  than  general  state¬ 
ments  ;  te'a^'hiiig,  for  example,  the 
divine  omnijx^tence  by  an  indivi¬ 
dual  instaiK-e  of  it ;  saying,  not 
that  Gv^»d  can  do  all  things  which 
are  objects  of  j>ower,  but  that  He 
spake  and  it  was  done.  It  sacri¬ 
fices  abstract  remarks  to  visible 
and  tangible  images ;  choosing 
the  lovely  phrase  that  ‘‘  the  chil- 
dnm  of  men  put  their  trust  under 
the  shadow  of  Jehovah's  wings,” 
rather  than  the  logical  one  that 
his  providence  comprehendeth  all 
events.  It  is  satisfied  with  vague, 
indefinite  representations.  It  is 
too  buoyant,  U>o  earnest  for  a 
moral  result,  to  compress  itself 
into  sharply-drawn  angles.  It  is 
often  the  more  forceful  because  of 
the  looseness  of  its  style,  herein 
being  the  hiding  of  its  jH>wer.  It 
is  sublime  in  its  obscure  picture  of 
the  Sovereign  who  maketh  dark¬ 
ness  his  pavilion,  dark  waters  and 
thick  clouds  of  tlie  skv.  Instead 
of  measuring  the  exact  dimensions 
of  a  spirit,  it  says,  ‘‘  I  could  not 
discern  the  form  thereof :  an 
image  was  before  mine  eyes;  there 
was  silence  and  I  heard  a  voice ;  ” 
and  in  the  haziness  of  this  vision 
lies  its  fitness  to  stir  up  the  soul. 
Of  course,  the  theology  of  feeling 
aims  to  be  impressive,  whether  it 
Ih?  or  not  ininuUdv  accurate.  Often 

V 

It  bursts  away  from  dogmatic  re¬ 
straints,  forces  its  passage  tlirough 
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or  over  niles  of  logic,  and  pres¬ 
ses  forward  to  exjvnd  itself  first 
and  foremost  in  affecting  the  sen-  ^ 
sibilities.  For  this  end,  instea<l  of 
Wing  comprehensive,  it  is  elastic ; 
avoiding  monotony  it  is  ever  |»er- 
tinent  to  the  invasion;  it  brings 
out  into  bold  relief  now  one  feature 
of  a  dcvtrine  and  then  a  different 
feature,  arul  assimu*s  as  great  a 
variety  of  shajvs  as  the  wants  of 
the  heart  are  various.  In  order 
ti>  hold  the  flews  bac*k  from  the 
foul,  cniel  vices  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  dyriaii,  Moabite,  Am¬ 
monite,  Kgyptian,  Philistine,  Ba¬ 
bylonian  ;  in  order  to  stop  their 
indulgence  in  the  degrading  wor¬ 
ship  of  Molwh,  Hagon,  Baal,  Tain- 
muz,  they  were  pliei.1  with  a  stern 
theology  well  fitteil  bv  its  terrible 
denunciations  to  save  them  from 
the  crime  which  was  still  more  ter¬ 
rible.  They  were  told  of  the  jea¬ 
lousy  and  anger  of  the  Lord,  of  his 
breastplate,  helmet,  bow,  arrows, 
spear,  swonl,  glittering  sword,  and 
raiment  staiiicn.!  with  blood,  dliis 
fearful  anthropomorphism  eiistam- 
ped  a  truth  upon  their  hearts ; 
but  when  tliey  needl'd  a  soothing 
intluence,  they  were  assureii  that 
“  the  Lord  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a 
shepherd,  he  shall  gather  the  lambs 
with  his  ami  and  carry  them  in 
his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead 
those  that  are  with  young.”  Tims 
does  the  thi*ology  of  feeling  indi¬ 
vidualize  the  single  parts  of  a  div- 
trine ;  and,  so  it  can  make  them 
intense  and  impressive,  it  cares 
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not  to  make  them  liannonioiis  with 
each  other.  W/ien  it  lias  one  end 
in  view,  it  represents  Christians 
as  united  witli  their  Lord;  now, 
tliey  lieing  hranches  and  he  the 
vine-stoi'k ;  again,  they  being  mem- 
liers  and  he  the  b(Hly:  still  again, 
they  iK'ing  the  hinly  and  he  the 
head ;  and  once  more,  they  being 
the  spouse  aiul  he  the  bridegroom. 
Ihit  it  does  not  mean  to  have  these 
endearing  words  metamorphosed 
into  an  intellectual  theory  of  our 
oneness  or  identification  with 
Christ;  for  with  another  end  in 
view  it  Contradicts  this  theory,  and 
teaches  that  he  is  distinct  from  us, 
even  as  separate  as  the  sun  or 
morning  star  from  those  who  are 
gladdened  by  its  beams ;  the  door 
or  way  from  those  who  pass 
through  or  over  it,  the  captain 
from  his  soldiers,  the  forerunner 
fnnu  the  follower,  the  judge  from 
those  arrayed  before  him,  the  king 
from  tJiose  who  bow  the  knee  to 
him.  In  order  to  make  us  feel 
the  strength  of  (iod’s  aversion  to 
sin,  it  deidares  that  he  has  repented 
of  having  made  our  race,  has  been 
grievinl  at  his  heart  for  transgres¬ 
sors,  weary  of  them,  vexed  with 
them.  Ihit  it  diH^s  not  mean  that 
these  expressions  which,  as  inflict¬ 
ed  by  times  and  circumstances, 
impress  a  truth  ujKm  the  soul,  l>e 
stereoty|H*tl  into  the  principle  that 
♦lehovah  has  ever  partinl  with  his 
infinite  blesseilness ;  for  in  order 
tt»  make  us  confitle  in  his  stability, 
it  denies  that  he  ever  re|>ents,  and 


declares  that  he  is  without  even 
the  shadow  of  turning.  It  assumes 
these  discordant  fonns,  so  as  to 
meet  the  afVections  in  their  con¬ 
flicting  moods.  Its  aim  is  not  to 
facilitate  the  inferences  of  logic, 
but  to  arrest  attention,  to  grapple 
with  the  wayward  desires,  to  satisfy 
the  longings  of  the  pious  heart. 
And  in  order  to  reach  all  the  hid¬ 
ing  places  of  emotion,  it  now  and 
then  strains  a  word  to  its  utmost 
significancy,  even  into  a  variance 
with  some  other  phrase  and  a  dis- 
[iroportion  with  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  system.  We  often 
hear  that  every  great  divine^  like 
Jonathan  Edivards^  will  contradict 
himself.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  reasoner  and  some¬ 
thing  more;  because  he  is  not  a  mere 
mathematician,  but  gives  his  feel¬ 
ings  a  full,  an  easy,  and  a  various 
play ;  because  he  does  not  exhibit 
his  faith  always  in  the  same  form, 
straight  like  a  needle,  sharp-point¬ 
ed  and  one-eyed. 

The  free  theology  of  the  feelings 
is  ill-fitted  for  didactic  or  contro¬ 
versial  treatises  or  doctrinal  stand¬ 
ards.  Martin  Luther,  the  church 
fathers,  who  used  it  so  often,  be¬ 
came  thereby  unsafe  polemics. 
Anything,  everything,  can  be 
proved  from  them ;  for  they  were 
ever  inditing  sentences  congenial 
with  an  excited  heart,  but  false  as 
expressions  of  deliberate  opinion. 
r>ut  this  emotive  theology  is  ad- 
dapted  to  the  persuasive  sermon, 
to  the  pleadings  of  the  liturgy,  to 
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the  songs  of  Zion.  By  no  means 
can  it  be  termed  mere  poetry,  in 
the  sense  of  a  playful  fiction.  It 
is  no  play,  but  solemn  earnestness. 
It  is  no  mere  fiction,  but  an  out¬ 
pouring  of  sentiments  too  deep,  or 
two  mellow,  or  too  impetuous  to  be 
suited  with  the  stiff  language  of  the 
intellect.  Neither  can  its  words  be 
called  merely  figurative,  in  the 
sense  of  arbitrary  or  unsubstantial. 
Tliey  are  the  earliest,  and  if  one 
may  use  a  comparison,  the  most 
natural  utterances  of  a  soul  instinct 
with  religious  life.  They  are 
forms  of  language  which  circum¬ 
scribe  a  substance  of  doctrine,  a 
substance  which,  fashioned  as  it 
may  be,  the  intellect  grasps  and 
holds  fast ;  a  substance  which  ar¬ 
rests  the  more  attention  and  pro¬ 
longs  the  deeper  interest  by  the 
figures  which  bound  it.  This  form 
of  theology,  then,  is  far  from  being 
fitly  represented  by  the  term  im¬ 
aginative,  still  farther  by  the  term 
fanciful,  and  farther  yet  by  the  w'ord 
capricious.  It  goes  deeper ;  it  is 
the  theology  both  of  and  for  our 
sensitive  nature;  of  and  for  the 
normal  emotion,  affection,  passion. 
It  may  be  called  poetry,  however, 
if  this  word  be  used,  as  it  should 
be,  to  include  the  constitutional 
developments  of  a  heart  moved  to 
its  depths  by  the  truth.  And  as 
in  its  essence  it  is  poetical,  with 
this  meaning  of  the  epithet,  so  it 
avails  itself  of  a  poetic  license,  and 
indulges  in  a  style  of  remark  which 
for  sober  prose  would  be  unbecom¬ 


ing,  or  even,  wlien  associated  in 
certain  ways,  irreverent.  All 
w  arm  aftection,  be  it  love  or  hatred, 
overleaps  at  times  the  proprieties 
of  a  didactic  style.  Does  not  the 
Bible  make  this  obvious?  There 
are  words  in  the  Canticles  and  in 
the  imprecatory  Psalms,  which  are 
to  be  justified  as  the  utterances  of 
a  feeling  too  pure,  too  unsuspicious, 
too  earnest  to  guard  itself  against 
evil  surmises.  There  are  appear¬ 
ances  of  reasoning  in  the  Bible, 
which  the  mere  dialectician  has  de¬ 
nounced  as  puerile  sojdiisms.  But 
some  of  them  may  never  have  been 
intended  for  logical  })roof ;  they 
may  have  been  designed  for  pas¬ 
sionate  appeals  and  figured  into  the 
shape  of  argument,  not  to  convince 
the  reason  but  to  carry  the  heart 
by  a  strong  assault,  in  a  day 
when  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suf¬ 
fered  violence  and  the  violent  took 
it  by  force.  In  one  of  his  lofty 
flights  of  inspiration,  the  l*salmist 
cries,  Awake !  why  sleepest  thou, 
oh  Lord and  Martin  Luther, 
roused  more  than  man  is  wont  to 
be  by  this  example,  j>rayed  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  in  languageVhich 
we  fear  to  repeat,  “  Dearest  thou 
not,  my  God;  art  thou  dead?” 
And  a  favourite  English  minstrel 
sings  of  the  dying  God,”  of  the 
‘‘  sharp  distress,”  the  “  sore  com¬ 
plaints,”  of  God,  his  “  last  groans,” 
his  “dying  blood;”  of  his  throne, 
also,  as  once  a  “  burning  throne,” 
a  “seatof  dreadful  wrath;”  but  now 
“sprinkled  over”  by  “the  rich 
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”  of  blood  that  oaliiieil  his 
froW!»iii>(  faiM*.”  It  is  the  very 
nature  of  a  theology  frnmed  for  en¬ 
kindling  the  imagination  and  there¬ 
by  injlaming  the  hearty  to  pour 
itself  outy  when  a  striking  emergency 
calls  for  themj  in  words  that  hum; 
words  that  excite  no  congenial  glow 
in  technical  studentSy  viewing  all 
truth  in  its  dry  lighty  and  disdain¬ 
ing  all  figures  ivhich  would  oji'end 
the  decorum  of  a  philosophical  or 
didactic  styUy  but  words  which 
wake  the  deepest  sympathies  of 
quiek-inoviniCy  wide-lienrted,  maiiy- 
sided  men,  wiio  bK>k  through  a 
suporlieiul  impropriety  and  discern 
under  it  a  truth  whieh  the  nice 
language  of  prose  is  too  frail  to 
convey  into  tlie  heart,  and  breaks 
down  in  the  attempt. 

Hence,  it  is  another  criterion  of 
this  emotive  theology  that  when 
OIKH*  receive«l,  it  is  not  easily  dis¬ 
carded.  The  essence  of  it  remains 
the  same,  while  its  fonns  are 
changtHl;  and  these  fonns,  although 
varicsl  to  meet  the  varying  exigen¬ 
cies  of  fi*eling,  arc  not  abandoneil 
ao  as  never  to  Ih'  restored;  for  the 
same  exigencies  aj)|H*ar  and  re- 
ap|H‘ar  from  time  to  time,  and 
therefore  the  same  diversified  re¬ 
presentations  are  rejn^ated  again 
and  again.  Of  the  ancient  philo¬ 
sophy  the  greater  part  is  lost,  the 
remnant  is  chietly  useful  as  an  bis- 
t4>rioal  phenomenon.  Not  a  single 
treatise,  except  the  geometry  of 
Euclid,  continues  to  Ik*  used  by  the 
majority  of  students  for  its  original 


purpose.  But  the  poetry  of  those 
early  days  remains  fresh  as  in  the 
morning  of  its  birth.  It  will  al¬ 
ways  preserve  its  youthful  glow, 
for  it  ap[»eals  not  to  any  existing 
standard  of  mental  actpiisition,  but 
to  a  broad  and  common  nature 
w  hich  never  becomes  obsolete.  So 
in  the  theology  of  reason,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  science  has  antiquated 
some,  and  will  continue  to  modify 
other  relinements ;  theory  has 
chased  theory  into  the  shades;  hut 
the  theology  of  the  heart,  letting 
tlio  minor  accuracies  go  for  the 
sake  of  holding  strongly  uj»on  the 
substance  of  doctrine,  need  not  al¬ 
ways  acc(unmodate  itself  to  scien- 
titic  changes,  but  may  often  use  its 
old  statements,  eyen  if,  when  lite¬ 
rally  understood,  they  be  incorrect, 
and  it  thus  abides  as  permanent  as 
are  tlie  main  impressions  of  the 
truth.  While  the  lines  of  specula¬ 
tion  may  be  easily  crasedy  those  of 
emotion  are  furnared  into  the  souf 
and  can  be  smoothed  away  only  by 
long-continued  friction.  What  its 
abettors  feel,  they  feel  and  cling  to, 
and  think  they  know,  and  eyen 
when  vanquislu'd  they  can  argue 
still ;  or  rather,  as  their  senti¬ 
ments  do  not  come  of  reasoning, 
neither  do  they  lice  before  it. 
Hence  the  permanent  authority  of 
certain  tones  of  yoicewhicli  express 
a  certain  class  of  feelings.  Hence, 
too,  the  delicacy  and  the  peril  ol 
any  endeavour  to  improve  the  style 
of  a  hymn-book  or  liturgy,  to 
amend  one  phrase  in  the  common 
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version  of  the  Ihble,  or  to  rectify 
any  theological  terins,  however  in¬ 
convenient,  which  have  once  foniul 
their  home  in  the  afteetions  of 
good  men.  The  heart  loves  its  old 
friendsj  and  so  miudi  the  more  if 
they  be  lame  and  blind.  1  lenee  the 
fervid  heat  of  a  controversy  when 
it  is  provoked  by  an  assault  upon 
the  words,  not  the  truths  but  the 
words,  which  have  been  embosomed 

*  It  has  already  been  explained,  tliai 
(he  theology  of  the  intellect,  is  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  recoiiimends  itself  to  a  di>- 
passionaie  and  unprejudiced  mind  as 
true,  and  the  present  discourse  has  no 
direct  and  prominent  reference  to  the 
various  forms  of  intellectual  theology 
which,  in  the  view  of  such  a  mind,  are 
false.  It  has  also  been  explained,  that 
the  theology  of  the  heart  is  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  stat*  ments  which  recommend 
thennclves  to  the  healthy  moral  fcel- 
inj^s  as  right,  and  the  pre>eTit  discourse 
has  no  direct  and  prominent  reference 
to  the  various  forms  of  representation 
which  are  suggested  by  and  suited  to 
the  diseased,  the  perverted  moral  feel¬ 
ings.  One  of  the  most  gra})hic  descrip¬ 
tions  of  a  theology  which  is  neither  of 
a  sound  intellect  nor  sound  heart,  bnt 
is  alike  impervious  to  nrtiument,  ruck¬ 
les  s  ol  cotiseipiences,  and  dependent  on 
an  ill-balanced  stare  of  the  sensibilities, 
may  be  found  in  the  following  Letter  to 
Dr.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.  That  cairn 
reasoner  had  published  a  sermon  in  op- 
|s*sifion  to  some  injurious  sentiments 
winch  had  been  recently  propounded 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  the  sermon,  the  advocate 
of  those  sentiments  replied  ; — If  your 
discourse  “  assails  any  doctrines  of 
mine, — pci  haps  I  am  not  so  quick  to 
See  it  as  writers  generally, — certainly  I 
did  not  feel  any  disposition  to  depart 
from  my  habitual  contentment,  that 
you  should  say  your  thought,  whilst  I 
“ny  mine. 

“  I  believe  I  must  tell  you  what  I 
think  of  niy  new  position.  It  strikes 
me  very  oddly,  that  good  and  wise  men 
Boston  should  think 
tif  raising  me  into  an  object  of  criticism. 


in  the  love  of  tlie  ebureb.  Hence 
the  Pilgrim  ofJlnngan  (ravels  and 
sings  f non  land  to  landj  and  will 
bfj  as  he  has  betn^  welcome  around 
the  hearthstone  of  every  devout 
household  from  age  to  age;  while 
Edwards  on  the  Will  and  Cud- 
tvorth  on  Jinmutahle  Morality^ 
knock  at  many  a  goad  tmins  door, 
only  to  be  turned  away  shaking  tht 
dust  from  off  their  feet  * 

1  have  always  been, — from  my  very  in¬ 
capacity  of  methodical  wriiing, — ‘a 
chartered  libertine,’  free  to  worship  and 
free  to  rail,-^lucky  when  1  could  make 
myselt  understood,  hut  never  esteemed 
near  ciiongli  to  the  institutions  and 
mind  (»f  society  to  deserve  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  masters  of  literature  and 
religion.  I  have  appreciated  fully  the 
advantages  of  niy  position;  for  1  well 
know',  that  there  is  no  .scholar  less  wil¬ 
ling  or  less  able  to  he  a  polemic.  1 
could  not  give  aceoiint  of  myself  if 
challenged.  I  could  not  possibly  give 
you  one  of  the  ‘  arguments  ’  you  cruelly 
hint  at,  on  which  any  doctrine  of  mine 
siunds.  For  1  do  not  know  what  ar¬ 
guments  mean,  in  reference  to  any  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  thought.  1  delight  in 
telling  what  1  tliink  ;  hut  if  you  ask 
me  how'  I  dare  say  so,  or,  why  it  is  so, 
1  am  the  most  helpless  of  mortal  men. 
I  do  not  even  see,  that  either  of  these 
questions  admits  of  an  answer.  So 
tiiat,  in  the  present  droll  posture  of  my 
affairs,  when  I  sec  myself  suddenly 
raised  into  the  importance  of  a  heretic, 
I  am  very  uneasy  when  I  advert  to 
the  sufiposed  duties  of  such  a  perso¬ 
nage,  who  is  to  make  goi>d  his  thesis 
against  all  comers. 

“  1  certainly  shall  do  no  such  thing. 
I  shall  reaii  w  hat  you  and  other  good 
men  write,  as  1  have  always  done, — 
glad  when  you  speak  my  thoughts,  and 
skipping  the  page  that  has  nothing  for 
me.  1  shall  go  on,  just  ss  l-efoie,  see¬ 
ing  w’liatever  I  can,  and  telling  w'liat  1 
see;  atid,  I  sujiposc,  with  the  same  for¬ 
tune  that  has  hitherto  attended  me; 
the  joy  of  finding,  that  my  abler  and 
better  brothers,  who  work  with  the 
sympathy  of  society,  loving  and  be- 
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1  {living  considoreil  some  of  the 
dlfTerences  between  the  intellect iiul 
and  the  emotive  theology,  let  us 
now  glaiKH*,  as  was  j>ro|)osed,  at 
some  of  the  iiilluences  which  one 
exerts  on  the  other. 

And  first y  the  theology  of  the 
inUdlect  illustrates  and  vivifies  it¬ 
self  by  that  of  feeling.  As  man  is 
com|MHiiuled  of  soul  and  boily,  and 
his  inward  sensibilities  are  ex¬ 
pressed  by  his  outward  features,  so 
his  faith  combines  ideas  logically 
accurate  with  conceptions  merely 
illustrative  and  impressive.  Our 
tendency  to  unite  corporeal  forms 
with  mental  views,  may  be  a  j>re- 
monition  that  we  are  destined  to 
exist  hereafter  in  a  union  of  two 
natures,  one  of  them  being  spirit, 
and  the  other  so  exj>ressive  of 
spirit  as  to  be  called  a  spiritual 
IkmIv.  We  lose  the  influence  of 
literal  truth  upon  the  sensibilities, 
if  we  |H*rseven*  in  refusing  it  an 
appropriate  image.  We  must  add 
a  body  to  the  soul  of  a  d()ctrine, 
whenever  we  would  make  it  pal¬ 
pable  and  enlivening.  It  is  brought, 
as  it  were,  into  our  presence  by  its 
symlsds,  as  a  strong  passion  is  ex¬ 
hibited  to  us  by  a  gesture,  as  the 

love«t,  do  now  and  then  unexpectedly 
c  Mtlum  niy  |>ercepti(>np,  and  Hnd  my 
non!ien»e  is  only  their  own  thought  in 
motley.  And  so  1  am  your  aH'ectio- 
naie  servant, 

“  K.  W.  Kmkrson.” 

One  of  the  ama/.in^  mal-adjustments 
in  human  life,  it  that  in  whicli^a  pious 
man  has  such  idio'yncracies,  or  has 
been  to  mis-educated  as  to  believe  in  a 
false  intellectual  svsiem,  and  to  feel  an 
impulsive  attachment  to  it.  He  is  of 


idea  of  dignity  is  made  almost 
visible  in  the  Apollo  Helvidere.  A 
picture  may,  in  itself,  bo  snjierfi- 
ciul ;  but  it  exj)resses  the  sub¬ 
stantial  reality.  What  though 
some  of  the  representations  which 
feeling  demands  be  a  mere  expon¬ 
ent  of  the  exact  truth  ;  they  are, 
as  it  urre,  that  very  truth.  What 
though  our  conceptions  be  only 
the  most  expressive  signs  of  the 
actual  verity;  they  are  as  f/’the 
actual  verity  itself.  They  are  sub¬ 
stantially  accurate  when  not  liter¬ 
ally  so ;  moral  truth,  when  not 
historical.  The  whole  reality  is  at 
least  as  good,  as  solid  as  they  re¬ 
present  it,  and  our  most  vivid  idea 
of  it  is  in  their  pha.ses. 

The  U'hole  doctrine,,  for  example,, 
of  the  spiritual  world,  is  one  that 
retpiires  to  he  made  tangible  by  an 
embodiment.  We  have  an  intel¬ 
lectual  belief  that  a  spirit  has  no 
shape,  and  occupies  no  sjiace;  that 
a  human  soul,  so  soon  as  it  is 
dismissed  from  the  earth,  receives 
more  decisive  tokens  than  had  been 
previously  given  it  of  its  Maker’s 
comjdacency  or  disjdeasure,  has  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  him,  a  larger 
love  or  a  sterner  hostility  to  him, 

all  men  the  most  incorrigible.  Argu¬ 
ment  is  wasted  upon  him,  and  his  pre¬ 
judices  are  the  more  unyielding  because 
fortified  by  conscience.  He  is  also  an 
unhappy  man,  tor  his  erroneous  vie  *’8 
do  not  harmonise  entirely  or  easily 
with  his  pious  feelings.  Hence  he 
often  becomes  a  schiMiiatic,  a  disorga- 
nizer,  a  crossed  and  uncomfortalde 
member  of  society,  a  public  phenome¬ 
non. 
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a  more  delightful  or  a  iiiorc  pain¬ 
ful  e.\|)erienee  of  his  control,  and 
at  a  j)eri(Kl  yet  to  come  will  ho 
conjoined  with  a  lunly  unlike  the 
earthly  one,  yet  liaving  a  kind  of 
identity  with  it,  and  furnishing 
inlets  for  new  and  peculiar  joys  or 
woes.  It  is  the  judgment  of 
some  that  the  popular  tract  and 
the  sermons  of  sucli  men  as  liax- 
ter  and  Whitetield  ought  to  exhibit 
no  other  than  this  intellectual  view 
of  our  future  state.  I»ut  such  an 
intellectual  view  is  too  general  to 
he  embraced  by  the  feelings.  Tliey 
are  balked  with  the  notion  of  a 
spaceless,  formless  existence,  con¬ 
tinuing  between  death  and  the 
resurrection.  They  regard  the 
soul  as  turned  out  of  being  when 
despoiled  of  shape  and  extension. 
Tliey  represent  the  converted  islan¬ 
der  of  the  Atlantic  as  rising,  when 
he  leaves  the  earth,  to  the  place 
where  (iod  sitteth  upon  his  throne, 
and  also  the  renewed  islander  of 
the  Paeitic  as  ascending,  at  death, 
from  the  world  to  the  same  jire- 
f^erihed  sjiot.  When  pressed  with 
the  query,  how  two  antipodes  can 
both  rise  up  in  opposite  directions, 
to  one  locality,  they  have  nothing 
to  reply.  They  are  not  careful  to 
answer  any  objection,  but  only 
sp^'ak  right  on.  They  crave  a 
r^'ahty  for  the  soul,  for  its  com¬ 
ing  joys  or  woes,  and  will  not  be 
;k*fraiided  of  this  solid  existence 
y  ail)  subtilized  theory.  So  tame 
aiK  cold  is  the  eonimon  idea  of 
«n  intangible,  inaudible,  invisible 


world,  that  few  will  asjiire  for  the 
rewards,  and  many  will  imagine 
themselves  able  to  endure  the 
punishments  which  are  thus  rarilied 
into  the  results  of  mere  thought. 
Now  a  doctrine  of  the  intellect  need 
not,  and  should  not  empty  itself 
of  its  substance  in  the  view  of  men 
because  it  is  too  delicate  for  their 
gross  apprehension.  “  (iod  giveth  ” 
to  this  doctrine  “a  body  as  it  hath 
pleased  him,”  and  it  should  avail 
itself  of  this  corporeal  manifesta¬ 
tion  for  the  sake  of  retaining  its 
felt  reality.  11  it  let  this  scriptural 
body  go,  all  is  gone  in  the  popidar 
consciousness.  Jt'  is  not  enough 
for  the  intelleet  to  prove  that  at 
the  resurrection  a  new  nature  will 
be  incor])orated  with  the  soul,  and 
will  open  avenues  to  new  bliss  or 
Woe;  it  must  vivify  the  conception 
of  this  mysterious  nature  and  its 
mysterious  experiences  by  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  palm-branch,  a  harp,  a 
robe,  a  crown,  or  of  that  visible 
enginery  of  death  which,  in  the 
common  view',  gives  a  substanct‘  to 
the  j)enalties  of  the  hnv.  Our 
demonstrable  ideas  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  are  so  abstract,  that  they 
will  seemingly  eva])orate  uid«*ss 
we  illustrate  them  by  one  indivi¬ 
dual  day  of  the  grand  assize,  by 
the  particular  questionings  and 
answerings,  the  oj»oned  Jxxdc,  and 
other  minute  formalities  of  the 
court.  The  emotions  of  a  delicate 
taste  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  dis¬ 
regarded  ;  but  it  is  a  canon  of 
criticism,  is  it  not  ]  that  w’e  should 
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express  all  the  truth  which  our 
hearers  nml,  and  express  it  in  the 
words  which  they  will  most  appro¬ 
priately  feel,  'llie  dm'trine  of  the 
resurri‘ction  also  seems  often  to 
vanish  into  thin  air  hy  an  over- 
scrupidous  refinement  of  philoso¬ 
phical  terminolofry.  The  intellect 
allows  the  Kdief  that  our  future 
InhIIcs  will  he  identical  with  our 
present,  just  as  really  as  it  allows 
a  Ih'lief  that  our  present  bodies  are 
the  same  with  those  of  our  child- 
IkhmI,  or  that  our  bodies  ever  feel 
pleasure  or  pain,  or  that  the  grass 
is  green  or  the  sky  blue,  the  fire 
warm  or  the  ice  cold,  or  that  the 
sun  rise's  or  sets.  The  j>hiloso- 
pher  may  n'ply,  'flie  suu  does  not 
rise  nor  set,  the  grass  is  not  green 
nor  the  sky  blue,  the  fire  is  not 
warm  nor  the  ice  cold,  and  our 
physical  nature  in  itself  is  not 
sensitive.  The  man  responds.  They 
are  so  for  all  that  cemcerns  me. 
The  philosopher  may  aflirm  that 
our  present  boilies  are  not  precisely 
identical  with  those  of  our  child- 
IkhhI  ;  the  man  answers,  Tliey  are 
so  to  all  intents  and  ])urposes ; 
and  when  we  practically  abandon 
our  In'lief  in  our  physical  sameness 
here,  then  we  mav  modifv  our  faith 
in  our  resumed  phvsical  identitv  at 
the  resurrtvtion.  I’»ut  while  man 
remains  tnnn  uj>on  earth,  he  will 
not  give  uj»  the  forms  of  belief 
winch  he  feels  to  be  true.  He 
must  vivifv  his  abstractions  bv 
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images  which  (piicken  his  faith ; 
and  even  if  these  images  shoubl 
lose  their  historical  life,  they  shall 
have  a  resurrection  in  spiritual 
realities.  Tlirough  our  eternal 
existence,  the  biblical  exhibitions 
of  our  future  state  will  be  found 
to  have  a  deeper  and  deeper  sig¬ 
nificance.  They  will  be  found 
to  be  literal  truth  itself  or  else 
the  best  possible  symbols  hv 
which  that  truth  can  be  shaihaved 
forth  to  men  incapable  of  reaching 
either  its  height  or  its  depth.  In 
the  Ilible  is  a  ]»rofound  philoso¬ 
phy  which  no  man  has  fully  search¬ 
ed  out.  As  this  volume  explains 
the  essence  of  virtue  by  the  jiarti- 
cular  commands  of  the  law,  the 
sinfulness  of  our  race  by  incidents 
in  the  biograjdiy  of  Adam,  the 
character  of  dehovah  by  the 
historical  examples  of  his  love, 
and  especially  by  })ortraying  (lod 
manifest  in  the  flesh;  so,  with  the 
intent  of  still  further  adajiting 
truth  to  our  dull  apprehension,  it 
condescends  to  step  over  and  he- 
yond  the  domain  of  literal  hlst(try, 
and  to  use  the  imagination  in  ex¬ 
citing  the  soul  to  spiritual  research; 
it  enrobes  itself  in  fabrics  woven 
from  the  material  world,  which 
seems  as  if  it  were  formed  for 
elucidating  spiritual  truth  ;  it 
incarnates  all  doctrine,  that  the 
wayfaring  man,  though  a  fooh 
need  not  err,  and  that  all  jtesh 
may  see  the  salvation  of  (»od. 
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